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jis mode said—*“color”. Out of the 


Richardson & Boynton plant came a 





shining blue boiler—finished like a $5,000 
car—transforming thousands of cellars into 
good looking, livable rooms. But inside of its 
beautiful casing remained the sturdy Richard- 
son & Boynton castings—with all the prin- 
ciples of heating efficiency acquired since 1837. 
There’s nothing experimental about “R. & B.” round 
or square cased boilers. They're standard. They're just 
as efficient with oil-burners as their ancestors were with 
kindling wood. The years and years behind them are 
years of heating knowledge—and heat. Concealed F ‘ RICHARDCON 
radiation, ball-room cellars—let the mode be what it | 
will—Richardson & Boynton will set the pace. But no 
outward trend of style will ever let Richardson & Boynton 
engineers sacrifice the one thing they're most interested 


in—efficient, economical HEAT. 


Ask your installer about the liberal Richardson Time-Payment Plan. 


RICHARDSON 
GBOYNTON CO 


Heating and Cooking Apparatus since 1837 
260 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Utica, New York 


Branches in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Brookiyn, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Detroit, Providence 
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Complete matching services at new low prices. 


Sterling dishes, tea set and decorative pieces of the 
Same pattern as your Towle flat silver complete the 
table ensemble. 

Six teaspoons, Louis XIV or Virginia Carvel, $8.50. 

A set of 20 pieces of Louis XIV to serve informal 
luncheon for four persons, about $48.00; Virginia 
Carvel, about $47.00. 

A generous family set —83 pieces—correct service 
for eight—Louis XIV, $214.80; Virginia Carvel, $210. 


APRIL F931 


Virginia Carvel.serving pieces (upper photograph) 
Centerpiece . ° & 1 taons 2a ees ee 
Compote ° ee is 17.50 
Fruit salad bowl, 11" —. . : 30.00 
10" service plate . aoe eto 29.25 
Bread and butter plate . . 8.00 


Louis XIV (lower photograph) 
Sugarandcream .- +» «© + $80.00 
Fruit salad bowl, 12". “ - . 45.00 
Candlesticks (pair) : . % 5 75.00 
Fruit bowl . ° ‘ % . 40.00 





LOOKING INTO 
.. NOW 


If you've ever cherished the idea that 


you can't afford to buy Towle sterling, 


prepare to be definitely disillusioned. 
This year, you can't afford not to buy 


Towle sterling! 


For one thing, prices are lower than 
they have been for many, many seasons. 
Don’t think this means less value, as 
some 1931 prices do! No matter what 
its cost, sterling purity remains fixed by 
government standard. And since Towle 
sterling is made in accordance with 
traditions of craftsmanship dating back 
to 1690, you can be sure of getting 
the same beautifully designed and fin- 
ished sterling you've coveted, at less 


than you ever expected to pay. 


You'll agree that the advisability of 
buying Towle sterling now is certainly 


worth looking into! 


$6 VLE 


STERLING SILVER EXCLUSIVELY 


BRIDAL 
SILVER 
AND 
WEDDING 
CUSTOMS 


Don't tell us that, with a wedding imminent, you 
haven't yet sent for your copy of Emily Post's 
authoritative little booklet, "Bridal Silver and 
Wedding Customs” Thank your stars it isn't 
too late yet—and mail the coupon today. 


TheTowle Silversmiths, Dept. M-4, Newburyport, 
Mass. | enclose 25¢ in coin or stamps for Emily 
Post's "Bridal Silver and Wedding Customs.” 


Name 
Address 
City & State. 
My jeweler is 
































in the shops 





Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 







































|Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

for your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 


























WONDERS will never cease, | 
said to myself, when a few days 
ago in a shop | picked up a little 
cactus plant (Figure 1), only to 
discover that it wasn’t a plant 
but acandle. And that evening at 
dinner my guests agreed with me 





FIG. I 


when they saw me, apparently 
deranged, set a match to my cac- 
tus plants. They are the most 
perfect little masqueraders you 
ever saw, and very novel and 
amusing as table decorations, for 
the whole thing, plant and red 
flowerpot, is made of wax. The 
candle fits neatly into a little 
silver pot and stands 53” high, 
and is so pretty and gay that you 
find yourself in the old familiar 
situation of wanting to eat your 
cake and have it too, for you can’t 
bear to see the ‘cactus’ melt away. 
The candle and silver pot complete 
are $2.75, postpaid, and extra 
candles may be ordered at 50 
cents each. —L. P. HOLLANDER 
Company, 3 East 57th Street, 
Nea; 


THE chief interest of this very 
intriguing smoking set in Figure 
2 lies in the fact that the pieces 





FIG. 2 





were copied from toys originally 
used by William Cullen Bryant. 
They are made of bog iron and 
represent old cooking utensils — 
the one holding the cigarettes 
being the big cooking pot and 
those used as ash trays represent- 
ing a fry pan, a bleeding bowl, and 
a drip bowl. Being made of iron, 
they are practically indestructible 
and no cleaning is necessary to 
keep them looking their best. The 
cigarette holder measures 23” 
high and 3” in diameter; the larger 
ash tray or bleeding bowl measures 
33’ in diameter, and the drip 
bowl and fry pan measure 23” 
in diameter. The price for the set 
is but $2.00, postpaid. — ROBERT 
Leavitt, 44 River Street, Boston. 


DO you long for a chintz that is 
‘different’ — one that will bring 
the necessary color into the scheme 
of the room without employing 
flowers or figures of any kind? Let 
me recommend to you the French 
chintz shown in Figure 3, for it is 
one of the smartest | have seen 
this season and would be ideal for 
hangings or cushions for furniture 
in a sunroom with reed furniture, 
or in a Colonial or French Provin- 
cial room. The photograph will 





show you that it gives the effect of 
being plaited from strips; this 
comes from the unusual way in 
which one color is printed on an- 
other with small chinks of white 
between. The colors are the true 
colors of Southern France and the 
Basque country — orange, yellow, 
green, turquoise, and brown. It is 
$1.00 a yard, prepaid, and 29” 
wide, with a selvage of 3” at 
either side. — House oF CHARM, 
79 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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1 WISH you could just see the 
colors of the fine linen towels in 
Figure 4, for when a selection of 
them was spread before me I could 
think of nothing but bonbons, so 
that ‘delicious’ seems the only 
word for them. The weave is such 
that each delicate pastel shade 
takes on a slightly pearly look, so 
that I was not surprised to be told 
that the name for the pink was 
‘rose dew,’ the green ‘waterspray 
green,’ and the yellow ‘leghorn 
yellow.’ The towels are also to be 
had in polar-blue and in peach, 


FIG. 4 


each towel has a border a tone 
darker than the body color, and all 
are hemmed by hand. They are 
143” x 21”; and without mono- 
grams they cost $9.00 a dozen, pre- 
paid. With the smart three-block- 
letter monogram shown in the 
photograph, the price is $15.50, 
prepaid.— THe Haas_ LINEN 
SHop, 84 North Avenue, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


CAN you imagine a more perfect 


setting for flowers than the mirror 
plateau and_ silver-lustre vase 
pictured in Figure 5? Its sim- 
plicity makes it suitable to use 
with unpretentious table settings, 
and yet it has style enough to be 
the focus of the most elaborately 
set dinner table. Best of all it 
doubles the beauty of whatever 
flowers you choose to put in the 
vase. The octagon plateau is an 
unusual combination of mirror 
glass and crystal, 153” in diame- 
ter and costing $9.75. The vase of 
silver lustre is 83” high and 6” in 
diameter and costs $4.00. Other 


sizes and shapes may also be had, 
any one of which cannot fail to 
increase the charm and _ indi- 
viduality of your dining table. 





FIG. § 


Prices include careful packing, but 
express will be collect. — DANIEL’s 
DEN, 338 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. 


ONE always thinks of ‘browsing 
about’ in connection with a book- 
shop, but browsing about in a shop 
filled to the brim with unusual 
decorative objects is just as excit- 
ing. In just such a little shop, 
tucked away behind a large ala- 
baster lamp, I found the pair of 
little urns shown in Figure 6. 
They are majolica and look very 
old, although in reality they are 
copies of Roman vases which still 





testify to the ‘grandeur that was 
Rome’ in the gardens of the fa- 
mous Villa Hadrian just outside 
Rome, which every American 
who loves Italy remembers with 
pleasure. The urns are deep 
enough inside to hold flowers and 
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RIGHT IN YOUR 
HOME IN WINTER 
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i- 
Ye breathe the at 

t 
, HE best salesman for the hotels of ness, right in your own home. You will piano does not require constant tuning. 
Florida, California, and the Riviera is _ have to read a little book to get the whole Isn’t that promise enough to cause you 

the old-fashioned, stupid heating system. story, but we have room for a brief digest. to send for a book? 

Warmth does not make comfort when it The secret of stimulating, health-giving Of course, the Weathermaker sometimes 
B fills the home with hot, dry air which sucks _air is a combination of the right tempera- _costs more to install than an ordinary heat- 
; the moisture from everything it touches. ture, the right amount of moisture, the _ ing system. The additional cost might be as 
l 


Such heating dries your skin and makes __ right amount of circulation, and freedom 
. you feel uncomfortable. Nasal passages are from germ-laden dust. 


, robbed of resistance to colds and worse. That is exactly what the Carrier 
Your whole body is devitalized, and you Weathermaker provides. The Carrier 
feel chronically mean and run down. Weathermaker does not stop at being an 


So you begin to yearn for the tonic of __ efficient heating system. It begins at that 
. Lake Tahoe, the sunny stimulus in the __ point. First, it cleans the air. Then it 
blend of sea and mountain ozone of the _heats the air to the desired temperature. 
Maritime Alps—for Aiken or Miami. Then it puts into the air the amount 

No resort ever became popular that of moisture that makes you feel at your 
could not boast of fine air. No home is _ best. Then it circulates this clean, warm, 
truly comfortable without it. You can, if moisture-laden air throughout every 
you wish, breathe all winter the air of | room in your house. In every part of the 
mountain tops and moors and piney wilder- _ house there is comfort. Your head is never 
hot while your feet are cold. Rooms never 
get stuffy. 

Because the humidity is controlled, fine 
furniture and rugs do not become dry. 
Priceless antiques are not ruined. The 

e e & 


The Weathermaker is automatic. It comes in sizes 
for all homes. Ask your architect about it. 


Carrier 
Weathermaker 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Warms - Humidifies - Cleans - Distributes 














great as that of a modest vacation to some 
place where the air is good. 

Butthose who have installed the W eather- 
maker are enthusiastic in their agreement 
that it is worth all it costs. 

At least send for our book—free, of 
course—and get the whole story about this 
modern, sensible way to keep well and 
comfortable in winter. 


Carrier (Corporation 
Weathermakers to the World 


verybody is familiar with perfected by Willis H. Carrier 
the Carrier systems of and his associate engineers 
Manufactured Weatherinthe for heating and conditioning 
Capitol at Washington, in the air in homes. 
Macy’s store, New York, and Ask us for names of the 
other well known buildings architects and the home 
as well as in thousands of owners in your vicinity 
industrial plants. who have installed this 
TheCarrier Weathermaker greatest of all modern com- 
is a system developed and forts. 
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CARRIER-LYLE CORPORATION H.B.-4-31 
A Division of Carrier Corporation 

850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 

New Jersey 


Send me FREE booklet, ‘'The Carrier Weathermaker.” 


Name. 





Address. 





City. 
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HERE is the bride who does not find greater pleasure ina 
bouquet from a fashionable florist—and value more highly 
the gems from a famous jeweler ? 
































Present a gift from the House of Jackson and you not only pay 
flattering tribute to the recipient's love of the beautiful and artistic, 
but honor that worldly, yet human, trait which makes us all doubly 
appreciative of a gift from a distinguished source. 


Jackson creations are unique in their quality and beauty. They 
are products of one of the most famous establishments in America. 
And although they serve a useful purpose, they are works of art 
in the true sense. 


No gift could convey a richer impression of excellence and 
elegance; or more clearly reflect, through inherent fineness of 
design and workmanship, the status and standing of its maker. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company’s supremacy in the casting 
and modeling of metals is exemplified by the unrivalled beauty of 
Jackson’s Lamps, Smoking Stands, Book Ends, Andirons, Fire 
Sets and other objects of art and utility for the home—and is 
dramatized, on a vastly more impressive scale, by the magnificent 
Bronze Doors, Gates, Grilles and VVindows created by this highly 
skilled organization of artists and artizans to adorn the nation’s 
finest public and private buildings. 


For more than a hundred years the WV. H. Jackson Company 
has contributed richly to the luxury and beauty of America’s homes 
—not only through their own creations, but through the importation 

A charming little Silver Boudoir == of rare antique Mantels, Well-Heads, Fountains, Columns and — A finely designed Smoking Stand 


Lamp of Adam design, with a which reveals the free-swinging, 


smartly tailored shade of silk with similar Art Treasures from the Old World. scroll-like curves of the Georgian 


satin lining. Sterling silver plate Period. Removable tray of lovely 
on solid metal. Height 18)". iridiscent blue glass. Silver finish. 


Lamp $50, Shade $24, Jackson Products may be purchased at the Jackson Galleries —_ Height 3334, Price $50. 
in New York and Chicago, and in other cities, through the 
prominent establishments listed below. 





EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY: 


Baltimore Dayton Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY THE A, B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY : 
~~ ~ S 
Cincinnati Denver St. Lew ] 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-BARNEY 
=~ ~_ Pe 
Cleveland Detroit Wadineie § 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


, —- Ve aan 





2West 47th Street, New-York : 


318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ARLE 
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A Louis XVI Table Lamp which 
most artistically adapts the “flaming 
torch” of olden times to modern 
lighting needs. Height 29%", Silver 
or gold finish—with a fine silk shade 
beautifully fluted and satin lined. 
Lamp $85, Shade $30. 


Delightfully sturdy “‘Pegasus” Book 
Ends finished in Green Patina Bronze 
and Gold. Height 67g".The pair $40. 
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FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
RAFRAICHISSOIR 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, 
694 MADISON AVE. 





INC. 


NEW YORK 













Design 
No. 1458 


CHARMING PATTERN in 


Titian Ware, made by 


of England. Decorated on 


Adams 
a cream 


background with bright yellow or 


green border, 
on either side of band. 


black edge and lines 


Center deco- 


ration of pink and blue flowers and 
green leaves. Carried in open stock. 


Dinner Set, 103 pieces . . 


Dinner Set, 56 pieces 


Breakfast Set, 40 pieces 


. $74.00 
5.00 
27.00 


Individual prices on eg 
Order by number 1458 
Maiti orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 


RICH & FISHER, INC. 
14 East 48th St., Near 5th Ave. 
NEw York, N. Y. 








would be charming used at either 
end of a mantel, or on a shelf 
given over to bibelots. They are 
8” high and cost $5.00 each, ex- 
press collect. — P. Sarti, 119 East 
34th Street, N. Y.C. 


I HAD thought the possibilities of 
coffee tables had been completely 
exhausted, but I am sure you will 
agree with me in thinking that 





FIG. 7 


this one shown in Figure 7 is well 


| worth your special attention. The 


| top, as you see, 


is made like a 
wooden tray, and when not in use 
folds flat as here pictured, so that 
it may either be placed against the 
wall or used as a decorative fire 
screen. The table is made of solid 
maple but comes in the following 
finishes — golden honey, Spanish, 


French print of an old Boston 
scene. Hunting prints and other 
old-fashioned pictures of various 
types are also available. With the 
print the table is $12.50, or $11.50 
without, prices including pack- 
ing but not express charges. — 
SomERSET Suops, Fairfield, Maine. 


DAINTILY embroidered crib 
sheets and pillow cases are some- 
thing that every mother thorough- 
ly appreciates. Certainly when 
they are as reasonably priced 
as those shown in Figure 8 few 
mothers will be able to resist 
them, and if you do not happen to 
have an occupied crib of your own, 
you may be quite sure that they 
would make the most welcome 
sort of gift for any friend with a 
child of crib age. They are hand 
embroidered and made of the 
finest muslin, the sheet measuring 
55” x 39” and the pillow case 20” 
x 13’. Postpaid, the sheets are 
$2.25 each and the pillow cases 
$1.50 each, so that a set of two 
sheets and two pillow cases would 
cost but $7.50. — Miss CANNON’S 
SHop, 32 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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Colonial Octagon Lantern in un- 
polished brass 10” high. Fitted 
for candle but may be wired for 
electricity. $3.75 prepaid. 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, Inc. 
Established 1898 
21 Allen Street New York City 








autumn brown, and cherry, all 
with a soft rubbed tone which is 
most attractive. They may be 
had either with or without the 








print, the one shown being a 























GEORG JENSEN 


AN HH AND-MADE SILVER, INC. 


" v 





169 West 57th St. 


SALAD SET 


Magazine 
on Request 


New York City 


Opposite Carnegie Hall 








Specially dyed materials 
for weaving 


THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 


15 Fayette St., 
Louise Austin Chrimes 


Boston, Mass. 
Janet Fitts Stearns 











GenumneReed and Rattan Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists Imported 
in Sun-Parlor ‘The REED S HUP Inc. Decorative 
Furnishings brics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


stunning steel mirrors 


slim, gleam- 
ing discs of 
highly pol- 
ished steel 
with orna- @ 
mental nickel © 
handles make 
durable fas- | 
cinating mir- : 
rors 454” di- “aa 
ameter colt 
6.50, persian 
pussy 7.50, 
nymph 7.50 
at fine shops or direct 
have you our catalog? 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 




















IMPORTED 
HAND 
BLOCKED 
SPREAD 


Cream back- 
ground, design in 
rose and green, 
orchid and green, 
rose and blue, 
blue and oo 
Guarant fast 
colors. 

72x 108 $7.25 
90x 108 $9.00 


Postpaid 


HOUSE OF CHARM 
79 Madison Avenue New York Cit) 
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JOHN HART 





long. 50 postpaid 


322 E. 56th St., New York 
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Softly lovely colors are employed in the living room of this Southampton home, 
with crimson and green and gold predominating. The green marble of the 
mantle-piece is “mirrored” in the green Mohawk Chenille carpeting. Elsie 
Sloan Farley, of New York, was the decorator. 






CHENILLE AS THE DECORATIVE BASE 


UCCESSFUL interior decoration requires, above all, unity. 
There must be some element to which all else, in varying 
degree, is tributary. Increasingly, this element is coming to be the 
floor covering — the carpeting. And the choice is falling more and 
more to Mohawk Chenille, so aptly called “the weave of luxury.” 


The vogue of Mohawk Che- 
nille is readily understood by 
those who appreciate its adapt- 
ability to a variety of rooms, 
its perfect conformity to irreg. 
ular room outlines, its harmo- 
nizing qualities as a foundation 
for the other furnishings, and 
its impressive charm and quiet 
“livability.” 

Chenille, as many people 
know, is the only floor-cover- 
ing fabric that is virtually 
without technical restriction in 
its ‘design, color. and weaving. 
It can be woven to order to 
follow any room outlines, 
however intricate — around 
hearths, stairway approaches, 
into bays — all without cut- 
ting or patching and with unin- 
terrupted bordering. It is, in 





This gracious home in Southampton, Long 
Island, demonstrates again the abiding charm of 
“the weave of luxury”’ 





The dining room in the same Southampton home, decorated by Elsie 
Sloan Farley. The painting over the mantle is an original Reynolds. 
The Mohawk Chenille carpeting is an unfigured pale green — loomed 
to frame the hearth. 





short, the only woven floor covering that is actually “custom-built.” 

Beyond this, Mohawk weaves its Chenilles seamless — to the 
extreme width of 30 feet — so that no unsightly seams mar the 
expanse of carpet beauty. Any color, any gradation of tone, how- 
ever delicate, can be matched in Chenille, and any design motif 


introduced — to set, or to carry 
out, the room’s decorative 
scheme. Upholstery designs, 
for instance, can be repeated 
in the carpeting; or crests or 
symbcls woven in. Thus it is 
peculiarly capable of express- 
ing the owner’s personality and 
private tastes. 

The Mohawk Carpet Mills 
— America’s largest producers 
of Chenille — maintains a staff 
of Chenille experts who are 
constantly at the service of 
decorators and owners to ad- 
vise on color, pattern, pile 
depth and cost. Inquiry is 
invited concerning its fine Che- 
nilles, both ready woven and 
woven to order. Address the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Gen- 
eral Sales Offices, 295 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 
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4@5§-East:22” Street: New York 





SWITCH PLATE 
Ss Hammered Metal. Can b 
Ku sty Finis h or Old Steel 


‘ i 
ELECTRIC 
je in Rusti 
had in Black 
$1.35 each postpaid 
$14.50 per dozen postpaid 
t itch Plate i id 


icsign 
B lug Plates ranging in 


$.85 uy postpaid 
i < : H 











Peasant Charm 


for children’s rooms 





Send for booklet 


CHILDHOOD, INC. 
Furniture for Children 
62 bast 65th Street New York 








, Garden 
Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 

Lead 
Lerra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 


Statue ERKINS 
ete sa STUDIOS 


at 35th St., New York 


252 Lexington Ave. 








] THINK we get just as tired of our 
china as we do of our clothes, and 
we long for ‘something different.’ 
Ihe moment | saw the cream 
pitcher and sugar basin in Figure 
9 glowing in the light of a Madi- 
son Avenue shop, | knew | had 
found the very thing for which | 
had been looking, for the colors 
and lines are enchanting. Made of 
delicate French china, painted and 
fired by hand, the outside is a 
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lustrous black and the lining of 


gold. Another beautiful pair are 
silver with gold linings, and 


they may be had also in Chinese 


red or in) copper lustre — all 
lined with gold. 1 stood and 
“Oh’d’ and ‘Ah’d’ over them and 


could n’t make up my mind which 
They are very 
ably priced, too — $7.50 the pair, 
lhe tole trav to be 
antique 
and black, with an old 
Shethield design Ol grapes in gold. 
The trays are 


to choose reason 
eXpress collect 

used in serving comes in 
vellow, red, 
made and signed 
by the master beurer; 
‘and cost $7.50, 
CauMAN, INC. 


{venue, N, ee Ride 


crattsman, 
they are 10” x 6} 
eXpress collect. 


05 Madison 


WHEN you are making your list 
of new pieces of furniture for the 
country or seaside house, don’t 
forget to add also the little things 
that contribute so greatly to the 
comfort of informal life in the 
summer. And if you remember 
the discomfort of struggling with a 
cushion and book, cigarettes and 
magazines, out to the lawn or the 
beach, you will welcome one of the 
cushions in | igure 10, for it will do 
double duty. It is equipped with 
a sturdy handle, and has a capa- 
cious pocket at the back which will 
hold everything you need for a 
lazy morning or afternoon in the 
sun. It is a comfortable size, 





FIG. LO 


53” x 123”, 1s covered in a 


smart waterproofed material, and 
may be ordered in any two color 
combinations. [The cushions in the 
photograph are ornamented with 
silhouettes of a little Scotty and a 


wire-haired fox terrier, but vou 
may order your favorite breed 
instead, you desire. This will 


be sent to you postpaid for $5.00. 
PorasH- Marl, INc., 509 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y.. & 











A pair of “Cat and Dog” 
ANDIRONS for the NURSERY 
in bright or antique brass. 
10 inches tall 
$18 pair 


21 EAST 55th ST. +» NEW YORK 
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CLARENCE H. WHITE 


SCHODL or PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sm we came s offering 
togr Catalogue 


training for artistic pho- 
Mrs. Clarence H, White, 





4160 West 44th St.. New York. 











‘THE MONTREUX 


A ig ician air, like that of a rare old 
tapestr vervades the Jouy wall paper 
THE MON FREUX, by Paul Dumas, 
Paris. In delicate drawing, red, blue or 
green on cream, are scenes of the summer 
pastimes of the elegants in the time of the 
fastidious Louis. 


ONE MAY SEEK 


Far and wide and find no.more un- 
usual a dining room suite than THE 
RESEDA. table, buffet, 


and serving in warmest an 


Fancy a 
table 
tiqued ivory with delicate carvings, 
gold and 


chairs with rose brocade seats for 


accented with walnut 


DOWN TO THE SEA 


THE 


wall 


through the medium of 
VILLEFRANCHE a 
Zuber & Cie, 


exquisite sepia on Cream or grey on 


scenic 
paper by \lsace. In 
white, the old coastal scene uniolds, 
lovely as an etching and especially 
suitable for rooms with low ceilings. 


Decorator or direct from 


A re DIAN MENT e CO. 


101 & 119 Pack, ai New Nock 


1m an and Canadian Age for Zus 


1515 Mahuus St,, Philadelphia 


kx & Cre, Acsace, and Pavt Dumas, Paris 


LIGHTWEIGHT SUMMER BLANKETS 





Pure Virgin Wool Fast Colors 
Bound four sides with satin ribbon 
Soft, Luxurious Shades of Pink, 


Blue, Green, Orchid, Gold, Peach 
and All White. Astractively priced 
WO x 9 $9.75 each 
72x 9 10.75 
80 x 90 11.75 


and Possesstons /ree of charge 


REMINGTON P. FAIRLAMB 
Incorporated 
Fine Linens and Laces — Exclusive Styles 
17 Madison Avenue New York 


Shapped anywhere in U.S. 
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Unusual Gifts from the Labrador 


Hooked rugs of superlative quality. Un- 
usual toys and Northern ivory carvings. 
The famous Labrador Dickie, an ideal 
sport garment perfected by Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. Woven articles from Northern 
looms. A complete collection of books by 
Sir Wiltred Grenfell. 


Illustrated catalogue seni on request 


GRENFELL LABRADOR INDUSTRIES 
425 Madison Ave., New York City 
Philadelphia Shop: 

1631 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 








HAND 
CARVING 
Also authentic re- 
productions of Early 
American Furniture. 
Photographs on 
request, 

THE CUTTER STUDIO. 


ine Street eterborough, N.He) 
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INSULITE faicctieuns 12722 ance 


THAN ORDINARY Ye" INSULATING BOARDS 





APRIL. 1931 
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OUR HOME 


If it’s expensive to keep warm 


IN WINTER 


it's sure to be 


MORE 


Insures Year “Round Comfort 


UST as sure as your home is hard to 
J heat and your fuel bills are high in 
winter. . it is equally certain that it is 
going to be hot, stuffy, and uncom- 
fortable in summer. 


To keep your home warm and cozy in 
cold weather requires the use of an 
insulation material that is highly effi- 
cient. Likewise, your home must be 
efficiently insulated if you expect to 
shut out the sweltering heat of the 
summer sun. It will pay you big divi- 
dends in fuel savings and home com- 
fort to use the most efficient insulation 
you can get. Insulite, a full half inch 
thick, gives you 1214% more efficient 
insulation than ordinary 7/16 inch 


insulating boards. 
HERE’S EFFICIENCY | 


. All thermal insulating 
\. materials achieve effi- 
| ciency through dead air 
cells. Insulite contains 
more than 3,000,000 of 
these cells — enduring 
wood-locked air cells, 
that shut out cold and 
dampness in winter,sweltering heat in 
summer, and effectively deaden noise. 





Here's another Insulite advantage — 
it's a stronger, more durable insulation 
board because it’s made from the 
tough fibers of northern woods, chem- 
ically treated to resist moisture, and 
not subject to rot or disintegration. 
Insulite Sheathing adds greater bracing 
strength than lumber horizontally ap- 
plied; and Insulite Lath grips plaster 
with much greater strength than wood 
lath. It eliminates lath marks and guards 
against unsightly plaster cracks. 


Even though your home is already 
built, you can reduce your winter fuel 
bills and insure home comfort summer 
and winter . . . by insulating your attic 
with Insulite. Authorities estimate that 
35% of the heat loss from a house 
goes through the roof. It requires less 
than $50.00 woith of Insulite to line 
the average attic, and this investment 
soon pays for itself in fuel savings and 
in increased year ‘round comfort. 


For Efficiency and Economy be sure your 
Refrigerator is Insulated with INSULITE 
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FREE PLANS—FREE BOOK 
If you plan to build or remodel, The Insulite 
Co. will gladly send you a valuable free booklet 
entitled, “Increasing Home Enjoyment”. It 
explains the importance of insulation and is 
chock-full of ideas for converting waste space 
in attic and basement into pleasant, useful 
rooms. And if you're thinking of building a 
garage, a summer cottage, or 4 playhouse for the 
children, The Insulite Co. willsend you complete 
plans— without cost or obligation on your part. 


Just Fill Out and Mail the Coupon 


THE INSULITE CO, 


(A Backas-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders rage Dest. 40D 


Mi | 





l 

| OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

| Please send me a sample of Insulite, a copy of your booklet— 
Increasing Home Enjoyment’, and plans for the bui Idings 

l checked below. It is understood there is no obligation on 

[my port. 

] Garage...... Summer Cottage...... Playhouse.....- | 
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ROOK WOOD 


k Loeser and Co., Inc 
Bro all Field and Co., Chicago 
A store quality represents the pot 
tery in your city. We invite yo i an rt 


in Re 


okwood is wel 





B. Altman and Co., Neu 





ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 






























SE A «5 OM, Ma. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


‘SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative ttaining in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start July 6th - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5A 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


























WROUGHT 
[IRON 
STAND 


With Yellow and 
Green Fojano Bowl 
at New York 


Stand 


Shown 
Flower Show 
(35!.” high) and 
bow! $8.50. 


Expressage Collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Terra cotta, for outdoors Geo ymes, all kinds 
of animals. —_ ay in 


10 4 
 ERIRVLAND COMPANY: 
793 No. Oak Drive Bronx, N. ¥. C. 


iryland Figures for the Garden 


arious sizes, all 
t colors ome Golf- players. set of 3, 
high $4.50, =o in larger sizes 











SOME of the loveliest hooked 
rugs | have seen in a long time 
come from Labrador, made by the 
native workers who have been 
helped so greatly by Dr. Gren- 
fell’s mission. The day | dropped 
in at the New York headquarters 
for these industries some of the 
new rugs had just arrived, and one 
of the most attractive is shown in 
Figure 11. It has a feeling of the 
North Country in its effective 
design — geese streaming south- 
ward over the tall fir trees. The 
colors in which the rugs come are 
soft and beautiful — backgrounds 
in rose, gray, dark or light blue, or 
the fir trees green and the 
geese in gray or black, with a 
border of black, excepting on the 
beige background, where the geese 
and border are of brown. These 
rugs are all made by hand of new 
materials, washable, and very 
finely hooked. They are 26” x 
40” and cost $16.00 each, postpaid. 
LABRADOR INDUSTRIES, 425 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


beige, 





DO you remember the china dogs 
that used to sit on the mantel- 


shelf in your grandmother’s parlor? 
I think that was the conventional 
spot for them, but | seem to re- 
member a parlor of my childhood 





FIG, 12 


where a large and very supercil- 
ious china dog sat on the hearth at 
one side of the fireplace. | suspect, 
however, that the lady in whose 
parlor he was thus placed was an 
originale of her time, since most 
dogs sat on the mantelshelf. Well, 
china dogs are invading the best 
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ORIENTAL FURNISHINGS 
Lamps 
Screens Paintings 
Old Lacquer Furniture 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


68O FIFTH AVENUE ~NEW YORK 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 











SOLID 
PEWTER 
SCONCE 


An early Colonial de- 
sign in polished finish. 
Height 10”, width 5”, 
projection 3”. Wired, 
pull chain control. 
$10.00 complete 
postpaid. 





PETTINGELL-ANDREWS CO. 
DESIGN ERS—MAKERS—IM PORTERS 
STUDIOS, 378 STUART ST., BOSTON 

















Our NEW 16 x 20 portfolio has just been com- 


pleted showing an interesting collection of 
100 specimens of our authentic Early 
American, Colonial and Federal Wall- 
papers, approved by leading decora- 
tive authorities. Included are some 

of the latest discoveries. Wide 
choice of designs that will add 
character and distinction to 

every type of room and 
home, Modern as well as 
Colonial. Sun-tested and 
guaranteed. If you can- 

not visit our showroom, 
you may borrow this 
elaborate portfolio 
for a deposit of $2 
which will be re- 
funded upon re- 
turn. Priced 75c 

to $2.50 per roll. 
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FOUNTAIN FROG 
IN POMPEIAN STONE 
9” high base 
o” x a 
Special Price 
$6.00 
F.O.B. New York 


Designers and 
manufacturers of 
Pompeian stone, 
marbie and terra- 
cotta Garden 
Ornaments. 





hand-wrought Iron 
lorcheres. 


and Modern 
Wells, Flower-Holders, 


P. SARTI 


119 East 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Antique 
Lanterns, 














COMMON LAW 
AND THE 
COMMON WELFARE 
By William B. Munro 
A famous student of government 


faces the situation described in 
the Wickersham Report, in the 


Apri ATLANTIC MONTHLY 





as 
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untor’s best alibr... 


“Aw, do I hafta take a bath in all that rust?” ...\t's hard Just as Anaconda Brass Pipe saves money, so does Anaconda 
enough to get Junior to take a bath at any time. Rust in the Copper for sheet metal work, and screens of Anaconda Bronze Wire. 
water only makes it more of an ordeal. Much useful information on the advantages of permanent metals is 
But why tolerate rust? Thousands of home-owners have elim- contained in the booklet, “Copper, Brass and Bronze in the Home.” 
inated rust and avoided repairs and replacements by installing For a free copy address The American Brass Company, General 
Anaconda Brass Pipe. Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Anaconda Brass Pipe assures a full flow of clear water at all 
times. And, although its first cost is somewhat more (about $75 
for the usual 7 or 8 room house), this investment for durable A N A C O N D A 
pipe is returned many times over by complete freedom from rust- 
repairs and replacements. B R A S S p I P E 

Leading plumbing contractors recommend and install Ana- 


conda Brass Pipe. The name ““Anaconda’’—stamped in every foot 
of this time-tried pipe—is an identification worth looking for. CAN’T RUST A 






DA SAVES MONEY 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 





Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


219 Esst42S:NewYork 


























HANDY FOR THE HOME! 


Don’t hunt around for bits of string 
and rubber bands to tie those little 
packages. Here is an attractive Japa- 
nese designed black and gold string 
box with a large ball of twine .. .$1.25 


Your laundry bag can now be beauti- 
ful. A tailored gingham bag available 
in pink, blue, yellow, lavender or 
white with the word “LAUNDRY” 
embroidered in any color... .. ...$3.50 


Postage Paid by Us 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 


—_ 


| ones, but much smaller 














homes once more, I 
must tell you, and two 
of the most engaging 
| have seen are shown 
in Figure 12 — perfect 
reproductions of theold 


in size, these being 3” 
high. They are of white 
china with painted gold 
ribbons around their 
necks, and a bit of seal- 
ing-wax red in the base 
on which they sit, and 
they make charming 
bits for a shelf or man- 
tel given over to frivol- 
ities. Sixty cents each, 
prepaid. — THE GREY 
SHop, 732 Flatbush Av- 
enue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


8 
» % 
7: 
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THOSE of you who 
have visited 
may recognize these 
silver-trimmed tassels. 
(Figure 13) as being part 

of the headdress worn 
by the native women, who often 
have six or eight of these heavy 
ornaments hanging down their 
backs. Imported to this country 
they make most distinctive bell or 
electric light pulls, and may also 
be used as curtain tie backs. They 
all come with red cords and tassels 
measuring about a yard in length. 
The silver is hand wrought and 
consequently the designs vary, but 
all are quite as charming as those 
illustrated. The price is $5.00 each, 
postpaid. — Florence NEeEsMITH, 
78 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Greece 





FIG. 13 





NOT for a long time 
have so many feminine 
heads been bent studi- 
ously over needlework 
as in the past year; and 
for those who are just 
discovering its charm, 
cross-stitch is a simple 
and fascinating first 
step toward later and 
more intricate stitches. 
The very attractive 
tablecloth, a corner of 
which is shown in Fig- 
ure 14, will lure you on 
artfully, for it comes 
completely finished ex- 
cepting for the squares 
in each corner which 
are stamped with a 
quaint flower design, 
to be worked in cross- 
stitch. The cloth is 54” 
square, of a fine quality 
white linen, with band- 
ings of green and gold 
or delft blue and gold 
inserted with hemstitch- 
ing, the flowers to be 
worked in delightful shades of 
blue, rose, and yellow, with leaves 
and stems of green. The cloth is 




















FIG. 14 


Bureau Sets— Handwoven 
by village folks in 
quaint old Nantucket 





Colors: Blue, green, yellow, lavender or rose. 
Cover 13” x 37”. Cushion 5” x 5% 
$6.60 postpaid. 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 


Women's Ed ti land Industri 


264 Boylston Street 


1 Union 
Boston 


























TABLE 
STAND 


of hand-wrought 
iron holding a 
crystal Witch 
Ball for ivy, 
flowers or gold- 
fish. New, Spring- 
like and graceful. 
Silvery black fin- 
ish. 13%” high. 


$3.75 


Express Charges 
Collect 











THE BASKART 

Just try trailing this “Baskart’’ along 
with you, as you go about your gar- 
den, ready to catch each discarded leaf 
and blossom. It will be sent to you for 
$3.00, express extra. 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 














IMPORTANT to 


HOME BUILDERS 


Will you be satisfied years from now 
with the lighting fixtures you put into 
You will be if you 
install good fixtures which you can 


your new house? 





buy most reasonably 


now. Ask for photos, 





DALE LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., Inc. 


103 West 13th Street, 


Established 1884 


“Direct-to-You” Plan. 
the middleman’s profit. Investigate 


house. Address Dept. 


New 


through Dale’s 
You'll save 





stating type of 
No. 2. 


York, N. Y. 








BIRD HOMES 
of DISTINCTION ___o 






me. 


Blue- 
bird OR 








v 
Price $4.00} 
Made of 34 white pine 


Price $1.00 
6 for $5.00 
For Wren, Bluebird, 





Nuthatch, 
Chickadee 


Prices 
F. O. B. 
Peoria 
JAPANESE PAGODA Price $30.00 
Martin Temple Size 30} x 30}x21 
Copper roof Catalogue on request 


LEWIS P. KELLY 


R. F. D. 4 Dept. B Peoria, Illinois 








INTERIOR DECORATION TRAVEL COURSES 
<} Sailings, June 20 and 27 
A delightful and construc: 
tive vacation for familiesand 
groups of friends. 
Programs varying to suit 
all interests — Interior Dec- 
oration, Art, and General 
Culture. 
England France Italy 
Illustrated catalogue and 
wtinerary 
$d BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


140 Sowhery Street, Boston, Massachusetts} 














The picture, not of Russia, 
but of the Russian soul— 


THE RELIGION 
OF COMMUNISM 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


who holds up a mirror 
which does not distort 
in 
Tue Aprit ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
40c a copy at newsstands 
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NEO-CLASSIC DESIGN; PEMBROKE MODEL, IN A DIRECTOIRE SETTING 


NEO-CLASSIC 


%, The first of a series of new plumbing fixture designs of unexpected decorative value, 













a functionally correct, architecturally harmonious and presenting greater opportunities for 
interesting ensembles .... Neo-Classic fixtures have all the refreshing simplicity of modern 
design, yet remain essentially classic. They are suitable in period backgrounds and in the 
‘= most adventurous modern settings .... For all their decorative value the Neo-Classic designs 
| are priced as reasonably as the designs of yesterday. They are available in each of the 


nine “Standard” colors and in white; in regular enamel and “Standard” Acid-Resisting 


a x scl ‘ad 
WITH FITTINGS OF HARMONIOUS DESIGN: Enamel....You are invited to visit a “Standard” Showroom to see these distinctive designs 


and to write for a copy of the book “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 106 sixth sTREET, PITTSBURGH 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


“Ctandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 





Be 


me 


NEO-CLASSIC DESIGN; PEMBROKE MODEL, IN A MODERN SETTING 





cA 4408S 


te ACTUAL SIZE 


New Britain, Connecticut 
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RUSSWIN 


In the creation of modern hardware 
for monumental office buildings, 
municipal and public structures, 
RUSSWIN keeps pace with all that 
is new and authentic in architectural 
thought and design. Enriched by al- 
most a century of intensive creative 
experience, RUSS WIN is today the 
acknowledged originator ofhardware 
in the modern school . . . hardware 
that is distinctive in its expression of 
good taste, striking appearance and 
true individuality. In addition, 
RUSSWIN hardware...made of the 
finest base metals, brass or bronze... 
gives a life-time of satisfaction and 
trouble-free service. The design 


shown is one of the latest RUSS WIN 


creations in the modern spirit. 





New York 





Chicago 


MODERN 


Pty 





} 
1 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 








For the architect's conven- 
ience, RUSSWIN hardware 
is illustrated and described 
in Sweet’s Catalogue ..+ 
Pages C-3700; C-3775 
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RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY (THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORP., SUCCESSOR) 


London 
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IVY HOLDER 


Can’t you picture this fovely wrought 
iron bracket with its 6 inch bowl of 
green (amber, amethyst or blue) sun- 
ning itself and drooping graceful ivy 
close to the. window of your favorite 
room? 15” high. 13” wide. #5. 


Send for Spring catalogue “B”. 
Delwery prepaid within 100 miles. 
To points beyond, charges collect. 


three new yorkers 
145 East 57th St. 


New York, N.Y. Re 


Now a division of Hammacher, Schlemmer 














COLORFUL TOWELS 
$12.50 the dozen 


Pastel colored Linen 
Guest Towels in 
diamond pattern 
14x21— Rose, Gold, 
Green and Peach. 
Matching hand em- 
broidered initials 
included. 


Leaflet H. on request 


HAAS ncntroctene, wv. 


LINEN SHOP 











OUR NEW 
spring line of 
unfinished 
furniture is 


readyforyour 





inspection. 


COLORTONE 
FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 
193 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. 


ecstepunoe 





priced at $5.00, prepaid, and the 
cotton for working requires twelve 
skeins of D. M. C. Perle Cotton at 
10 cents per skein, the whole cost- 
ing $6.20, prepaid. — T. E. DokEL- 
GER & ComPANy, 26 West 46th 
Street, N. Y.C 


FIG. 15 


I SEIZED upon these plant labels 
(Figure 15) the moment | spied 
them, as, while they are not 
strictly beautiful, they are what 
the modernists would call ‘func- 
tional’ and are just the sort of 
practical accessory every real 
gardener appreciates. They come 
from England and are made of 
metal painted white so that you 
can write whatever names you like 
on them, and as the writing is 
easily erased you can use them 
over and over again. Best of all 
there is a little piece of glass 
which slips over the name, pro- 
tecting it from the rain which so 





often obliterates important labels. 
The tall slim label measures 6” 
in height and the tall stout one 
43’, each costing $1.25 a dozen, 
postpaid. The smaller one, de- 
signed to hang on rose bushes, 
measures 33” and costs 75 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. — Tue cane 
On Suop, 65 Charles Street, Boston. 





HAVE you ever — but of course 
you have — packed a bag or two 
for a week-end, only to lose your 
temper when you tried to find 
room for the very necessary toilet 
preparations — the box of pow- 
der, the jars of cream, and bottles 
of your favorite lotions? All at 
once they seem twice their ordi- 
nary size, and you wish they would 
shrink, like Alice in Wonderland. 
The little case in Figure 16 which 
rejoices in the name of ‘Treas- 
urette’ is the answer to the prob- 
lem. It is as attractive as a jewel 
case, and is made in several dif- 
ferent leathers — Morocco calf, 
ecrasse, and pigskin, in all daytime 





FIG. 16 














CAPE COD HOOKED RUG 





Floral — Oval 37” 


by 27” 


S you know Cape Cod Hooked Rugs are utterly 
i unlike any other modern hooked rugs. 
They are finer than many antiques and made in 
exactly the same way with an old fashioned hand 
hook, here on C ape Cod by New England women 
who have hooked since girlhood. They cannot 
pull out or fade and improve with hard usage. 

Rug shown designed by Elizabeth Waugh 
It was inspired by finest antique designs. Its 
soft colors harmonize with aristocratic sur- 
roundings. Comes in six backgrounds: Japanese- 
black, Golden-tan, Wedgwood-blue, Apple- 
green, Orchid-violet, or Ashes-of- Roses. 

Price $14.75 (very special price for genuine 
Cape Cod Hooked Rug). 


May be specially ordered to match 
sample of your chintz for $3.00 extra 


HOOKED RUG SHOP 


Provincetown, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 











THEI WN STUDY 


Comfortable, sturdy pieces beautiful in their 
simplicity, made by the finest craftsmen 


CHILDREN’S PERIOD 
FURNITURE, INC. 
221 East 38th Street New York 
Write for circular, “H1” 




















DOUBLES the CLOSET SIZE 








Specialists in (or 
Space-Saving Equipment 
for home and travel 

PHILIP HALL 
38 E. 49th St. 
New York 














Starting in the April Atlantic 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE’S new novel 


FINCH’S FORTUNE 


Jalna again, with all its turbulent White- 
oaks, Finch, Renny Wakefield, Ernest, 
Piers, pursue their destinies with all the 
violent vitality of their untamed and in- 
teresting natures. 








40c a copy at newsstands 
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Established 
1810 


for Garden, Sun 
Room or Interior— 


Choose from the hundreds of 
Galloway productions; Jars, Bird 
Baths, Sun Dials, Benches, etc. 
Executed in high-fired enduring 


Terra Cotta with 
understanding and 
craftsmanship; the 
result of a century’s 
experience. 


Catalog 
upon request 


LOWAY POTTERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






® ROYAL 


COPENHAGEN & 
PORCELAIN 


INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th St., New York City 
London, Copenhagen, Paris, Berlin 
The ultimate in home beauty for 1931 
will be found in the artistic grace of 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. The latest 
figurines, vases, lamps, dinnerware and 
other exquisite pieces are now on display. 
Moderately Priced 

Genuine Royal Copen- 

eet hagen Porcelain bears 
imprint of three blue lines. 














WALL BRACKETS 





ANTIQUE Gold brackets 13” long, 3” 

deep, 7’ wide; $10 per pair. Antique Silver 
brackets 514” high, 6” wide, 31,”"deep; $7 

per pair. Postpaid. 


Helen Davis 


12 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 













































































| Window Shopping 





Mahogany and Gold Mirror 


Consider our No. 1295 handmade mirror 
with Phoenix bird ornament, carved by 
hand, for use over your console table or 


radio. The measurements are 30 x 
i$! mirror plate 21!; x 1334 Price 
$25.00 


Send for Mirror Folio M-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


+ Park Square, Boston, and Arlington Mass 








BENCH TABLE 








\s quaint as a settl and far more sef 


a seat for two 


lwo big drawers a spacious 
living room table 
id hap handr bed to a dull finish. To 
52” x 28”; height (top down) 28”; a7 = 
son eae $37.50 
in hint $10.00 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 
Boston Sho; +4 Newbury St 





colors, and in pastels to harmonize 
with any costume. The inside is 
lined with moire, with a mirror in 
the cover, and there are compart- 
ments into which fit two minia- 
ture boxes of Elizabeth Arden 
powder, three bottles with gold 
tops filled with lotions, and three 
miniature jars of cleansing cream 
and skin food — just enough for 
a week-end. 
venient size, 54” x 3”, and 34” 
deep. Complete, the prices are 
$16.50 for the pigskin and ecrasse 
leathers, and $18.50 for the Mo- 
rocco calf, prepaid. — ELIzABETH 
ArDEN, 081 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


The case is a con- 


HAVE you a ‘difficult’ wall space 
in your house which, empty 
seems like an aching void, and 
which is just too small or in the 
wrong part of the room to take a 
picture or mirrore A_ hanging 
bookshelf is often the very thing 
to correct the situation; and the 
little shelf in Figure 17 1s ideal for 


this purpose. It comes from a 


shop which makes a specialty of 
furniture; 


handmade and this 





FIG. 17 


particular shelf is made in walnut, 
mahogany, or maple, with the old 
type of joining and beautifully 
finished. Such a little shelf looks 
charming witha few books and vase 
of flowers. The shelf is 17” x 20” 
and costs $15.00, express collect. 
Vat-Kitt SHop, Hyde Park, 
Dutchess County, New York. 





FIG. 19 


IF you are a lover of tlowers who 
believes that the slender green 
stems should be seen and enjoyed 
as well as the blossoms, vou will 
be delighted, | think, with the 
beautiful crystal glasses in Figure 
i8, for they show a few flowers to 
perfection. | saw them first on 
either end of a mantelshelf, with 
three lovely Maréchal Niel roses 
in each, and | couldn't 
them. They are copies of old 
whiskey glasses, made in a day 
and age when gentlemen were 
prodigious quatters, and are heav- 
ily engraved with a classic design 
of clusters of grapes and leaves. 
They are 5” tall and cost $10.00 
each, express collect. — SOMER- 
vittE & McCreapy, INC., 625 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C 
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DISTINCTIVE 
LINGERIE 
RIBBONS 


Smartly boxed 
in 
assorted colors 







Unusual gift 

travel 
ceptional value. Check with order. 
Postage prepaid in U.S.A., $1.00 

PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H. B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R. 1. 


Very handy for 
- Useful in the home— Ex- 








LET US RESTORE 

that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 

Boston, Mass. 





38 Charles Street 











in 


>> 





¢ 85-89 Charles St., Boston—658 Lexington Ave., New York 2 
€) e 








Sack 


Reproduction 
BATTERSEA KNOBS 


ERE is a splendid example of Sack craftsmanship in antique repro- 
duction. This Battersea knob of antique brass is exquisite in color- 
and true to tradition in design. It may be used as a mirror knob, 
and as a curtain tie-back. The picture is painted on porcelain, bound by 
an antique brass rim. Diameter of the face, 14 in. Length of shank, 
134 in. Priced $6 the pair, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply. 


Write for illustrated catalogue of Sack reproduction fixtures 


I. SACK CABINET HARDWARE CO. 


“_ 
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Carr (raft Pewter 
Wall Sconces 


for $5.00 a pair 


The pine-panelled stairway, the 
bedroom under the eaves, the nar- 
row candle-lit hall, the country 
house dining room — all settings 
of homelike charm into which 
these pewter sconces gracefully 
fit. They make ideal gifts or bridge 
prizes, having the true distinction 
of all high quality pewter, yet 
reasonably priced. Easy to install 
— simply hang on ordinary nail. 
Ask for the Carr Craft Pewter 
Seonces No. 3251 at your favorite 
shop, or order from us direct, 
enclosing check or money order. 


M. W. CARR & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. H-4, West Somerville, Mass. 


* CarrCraft * 


GIFTS OF CHARACTER IN METAL 








Coo Coo 


Here I Am! 


The Lucky Bird 
1931 Bridge 
Prize 


LL never annoy 

you with my 
singing, but my gay 
plumed tail and my 
golden complexion 
will keep me in the 
foreground. And the 
man of the house 
will find my plum- 
age useful for clean- 
ing his favorite pipe. $1 will bring me, to- 
gether with a catalog of interesting and novel 
favors, prizes and gifts for both men and 
women. 


POHLSON-Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1895 Department | 











Cast Iron Novelties for Decorating 





NEW AND SMART 


This stylish Russian Wolfhound is one of our 
newest numbers. Painted in true colors, it makes 
a most beautiful and striking ornament, and is 
meeting with remarkable favor every where. 
New features of merit are constantly being add- 
ed to the NATIONAL Line. Send for our latest 
catalog. Special discount to volume buyers. 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
W hitman, Mass. 


OO 











Let Window Shopping 
Shop for You 
Save your time and enersy 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





—and its /\pproprigtenes 


HE sense of spontaneity in design and 

the soundness of its frank construction, 
which complements so satisfyingly the sturdy 
character of the oak, give to early English 
furniture an enduring interest and an unsur- 
passed livable quality. For traditional reasons 
and because it is so expressive of Anglo-Saxon 
character, it finds a natural place in our Amer- 
ican homes. 


The purchase of Ken- At 
sington Furniture may zy 
be arranged through 


APRIL 


EARLY ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE, 4y KENSINGTON 


The Unsurpassed Livable Quality of Early Enslish O) 









POST 











IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 


ak Furniture 
in the A\merican Home 


Kensington reproductions not only reflect 
a sincere appreciation of the spirit of the style 
but also retain, through the old-time hand 
processes of the Kensington craftsmen, the 
character and the decorative quality of old 
work, 

Kensington Furniture is made in all the 
decorative styles appropriate for American 
homes. 


a 4 Write for illustrated 
Awe A Booklet Band pam- 


KENSING “TON HG COMPANY phiet, “lew Ken- 


your decorator or MANUFACTURERS simgton Furniture 
; DecoraTIVE FURNITURE : ; , 
furniture dealer haee YorK May Be Purchased” 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 





45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 
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The One Hoss Shay 
15%” x 84%" $20 








Individual 
Weather Vanes —rinking Horse 


~* : Withe a al $28 
and Signs With name $33 
wader from phot 


jescription wit! 
stabl 








Sign (21” x 16’ 


Your Name (cut or 
painted) comisee 
with bracket $38 





shipping 
Sent express collect 


Write for fold Sign (21 x 16" 
of other items lettering in whit« 
complete with 

di's Thrifty to Shop by Mail bracket $35 


Ye an Shoppe 
Ow id Operated by E. T. Ryan Iron Works. | 
250 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 
Eleanor Frazer 


39 Newbury Street Boston 








FLORENCE NESMITH 
Foreign Antiques 
78 Chestnut Street 
Bc ston, Mass 
and 
135 Market Street 
Lowell, Mass 


X ‘pinky Gilt Pins from 


worn by Greek Peasants on their 
2 ’ diam 


as curtain tie-backs, 





i) 
Thessaly, 
) < y — 4 
gay costumes 2% to 2 
al , 
charming 


small | 


tops 


hat or belt buckles 


IOXeS, 


$2.25 each $4 25 4 pal postpaid. 








SUMMER TWEEDS 
Light in weight and color 
“Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 
CaroL Brown, Importer, 53 Grove St., Boston 








ALL of you who have 
gardens and at the 
same time cigarette- 
smoking members of 
the family and guests 
will sympathize with 
a young woman | 
know who has been 


dubbed ‘Craig’s 
Wife’ — after the 
passionately orderly 


lady in the play 

because she objects 
to cigarette ends be- 
ing tossed about out- 
doors. And I’m sure 
you will hail with 
cheers, as | did, this 
solemn pelican (Fig- 


ure 19), for his sole 
object in life is to 
remind the smokers 


that his capacious bill 

stands open to receive untidy ends 
of cigarettes. In fact he has a 
slightly reproachful look which is 
very efficacious, but when no one 
is smoking he relaxes and his bill 
closes. This excellent bird man- 
ages to be very decorative, too; he 
is made of wrought iron, is 32” 
high and very solid, and he guar- 
antees to make your summer 
pleasanter by eliminating at least 
one worry. Price, $20.00, express 
collect. — THE REED oe IN 
117 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


1, for one, am glad that silver 
lustre Is once More coming into its 
own, for from the interest 
which accrues to it in connection 
with the current enthusiasm for 
Victorian fits in 
beautifully with modern schemes 
of decoration in which the play of 


aside 


accessories, it 


Is SO 





FIG. 


important. So | was 
especially pleased 
when | discovered the 
silver lustre jar in 
Figure 20. Practically 
speaking, it is intend- 
ed as a candy jar, but 
it occurs to me that 
these jars would make 
charming decora- 
tions, used in pairs, 
with or without the 
covers. The shape 
and proportions are 
really lovely; it is 
74” high, the top 6” 
in diameter, and it is 
priced amazingly low 
— $3.00, express col- 
lect. — Pitr Perri, 
378 Delaware Avenue, 
19 Buffalo, New York. 

FOR the spring luncheon table 
there is nothing so fresh and in- 
viting in appearance as sheer 
linen, and the newest of this type 
is Italian altar linen, known as 
Bisso. The cloth shown in Figure 
21 is unusually lovely, | think, in 
an off-white, with delicate Italian 


embroidery and hemstitching in 
squares around the border and in 








EARLY 
AMERICAN REPLICAS 


To those who love. the quiet charm of 
Early American pieces and delight in their 
sturdy excellence, these reproductions of 
fine old originals revive with utmost 
fidelity the decorative influence of their 
day. 

All are carefully fashioned by hand 
after the manner of the early craftsmen 
and are available in pewter, brass, copper 
or tin. A wide range which assures the 
collector of related pieces, a metal best 
adapted to give satisfaction 

Supplied with or without electric 
attachments at moderate prices. Send for 
illustrated catalogue 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon Street 
and at Charles 


39M No. Bennet Street 











Boston, Mass. 




















BIBS FOR THE BABY 
mercerized bibs whose gay blue 

borders picture horses, elephants or bunnies, 

have a strong appeal for the discriminating 


White 


baby. 6 for $6.50 or $1.25 each — prepaid. 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 NEWBURY ST BOSTON, MASS. 











Pewter 


ARE, old pewter, exactly reproduced 
b painstaking New England crafts- 
men. The quaint curves and easy grace— 
the satin sheen of priceless museum pieces. 
Surpenney ine: nsive. 
illustrated catalog — free 


Old ‘Colony Pewter Makers 


99-H Mt. Vernon Street _ Boston, Mass. 























iron, designed and executed 
in the Perin forges for the 
country house. Height, 19 in- 
ches; width, 15'/2 inches. 


Write for illustrated catalog of Iron 
Furniture, mentioning name of your 
decorator or furniture dealer. 


PERIN’S, Ltd. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Importers of Antiques, and Manufacturers 
of Fine Metal, Wooden and Upholstered 
urniture 


PASADENA «+ CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Showroom 220 Post St. 


light on lustrous surfaces 
4 
—_— a mice te tom 
" CANDLESTAND of wrought 











SEPPALA: 


Alaskan Dog Driver 
By Elizabeth M. Ricker 


\ fascinating story of the famous 
Norseman and his teams of 
\laskan huskies, heroes of many 
adventures. ‘“‘Enough wild and 
thrilling yarns in it to furnish 
plots for many a story or moving 
the Neu rk 


picture,”’ says 


Times. 


25 Illustrations — $3.00 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 


——e 
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GAILY 
you'll dine- 
if your walls 


are Say 


How often a dinner party has been 
carried to success by the atmos- 
phere of a charming dining room. 
The sheen of napery . .. the gleam 
of silver... the sparkle of glass 
... against a background made 
lovely by just the right wallpaper. 
And how often a dull and dowdy 
room has condemned parties to 
mediocrity. 

Sometimes the dining room is the 
most difficult room in the house. 
But in a skillfully chosen wall- 
paper lies unexpected magic. Art- 
fully it reveals new beauties, con- 
ceals old ugliness, turns faults into 
virtues. That low ceiling takes on 
character ... the lack of light is 
balanced by just the right color 
harmonies . . . while clumsy fur- 
niture borrows elegance from a 
graceful design. And your whole 
room is transformed, like Cinder- 
ella arrayed for the ball. 


THE 


LPA 


ASSOCIATION 


There is an infinite variety of 
wallpapers ... and just as different 
is their effect on the appearance 
of your room. So to help you The 
Wallpaper Association has pub- 
lished a handbook which contains 


almost everything you need to 


know about decorating with wall- 
paper. This interesting new book 
is called, “Improve it with Wall- 
paper.” It comes to you for 10¢ and 
with it you obtain the right to free 
advice at all times on your own 
individual decorating problems. 


THE WALLPAPER ASSOCIATION 
10 East 40th Street 
New York 


Please send me your book, “Improve 


it with Wallpaper.” I enclose 10c. 


Name 


Address 


My Wallpaper Dealer’s Name 





THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 
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Colonial 
Post 
Rocker 


Period 1820 
solid mahogany 





Built of the highest grade 
and best grade of other 
hair filled 


materials throughout. All 
Posts are nicely turned. This rocker, 
) addition to being attractive, is unusually 
comfortable. Size: height from floor to top 
center of back 38 in., depth of seat 20 in 
No. 317 — Price $60.00 
Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 


sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 
—Antiques 
207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 











TILES — witha 


host of uses — 

Brightly colored, glazed tiles 
for your living room or sun 
porch, under hot plates, or as 
fireplace tiles 

6 in. square, weatherproof, 
they come with rubber feet, 
and brass ring.Sent postpaid 
Cash or check with order 


$I -25 each 


Order by name: 
p and Moon illus.) 
‘alms and Moon 
House on Hill 
Sea Gulls 
Bok Bird Tower 
(in Florida) 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
524. N.C ee St. Baltimore, Md. 




















HAND TURNED SPOOL BEDS 


Beautiful 
in design 
and 
workman- 
ship 


Booklet 


on request 





E. BURROUGHS CO., Conway, S. C. 


the centre panel. The napkins are 
finished with a double row of hem- 
stitching, and in one corner of each 





FIG. 21 


are three embroidered squares. 
It looks particularly attractive on 
a table with a dark glossy surface 
which slightly shows through the 
sheerness of the linen, and with 
spring flowers as a centrepiece. 
The cloth is 45’’ square and costs 
$12.25, postpaid, and the napkins, 
which are 14” square, are 
for six, postpaid. — REMINGTON 
P. FairRLAmMB, 717 Madison Av- 
enue, N. Y.C 


$5.25 


IF you have a chest of drawers 
which only needs a mirror above 
to make it doubly useful, here is 
the very thing, for the mirror and 
stand in Figure 22 may be had, un- 
finished or finished in maple, wal- 
nut, or mahogany, or painted to 
fit in with any color scheme. It is 
a fine reproduction of an old piece, 
made of maple, with an excellent 
piece of glass in the mirror, four 


ball feet, and a drawer to hold 





the many small articles which, if 
left on top of a dressing table, give 
it a cluttered look. It is 223” 
high, from the feet to the top of 
the mirror; the width of the base 
is 174", the drawer 3’’ deep, and 
the mirror itself measures 93” 
x 153”. It is reasonably priced, 
too, costing $12.00 unfinished, or 
$15.00 finished, express collect. — 
PURITAN FURNITURE SHOPS, INC., 
213 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 


| 
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FIG. 22 


IF I could choose just one dish 
with which to be cast away on a 
desert island | think | should 
choose the pewter platter shown 
in Figure 23, because it seems to 
have a greater variety of uses than 
any other one dish | know of, and 
there is scarcely a meal where it 
cannot be utilized. Made of the 
best pewter obtainable and fin- 
ished by hand, it has the patina of 
really old pieces and is, in fact, a 





copy of a very old platter. 7 





“Order Through 
Your Neighbor- 
hwod Shop... 
or Direct.” 


No. 1092 
Jar and Saucer, 
complete — 


$50 


Postpaid 
in U.S.A, 





New Strawberry Jars 
find New Uses! 


Now comes a small (7” high) 6-pocket 
Strawberry Jar to be planted for 
interior as well as porch and garden 
decoration. Made of “Sunset Moun- 
tain" Pottery with matching saucers, 
in choice of Ivory with Blue; Tur- 
quoise Green; Orange Red; Peacock 
Blue and Robin's Egg Blue shades. 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NAN 
*HAND HOOKED RU RUGS 


















Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE — 
Lift Sagging Muscles 

a Remove Double Chin 
athye. urray’s ioe Day 





rooping muscies, 


and animation of youth. 

jo massage —no lotions —no 
straps — no skill required. Re- 
sults gaprsateed. 15 Pt of 


successfu' 
Mailed i in » plain ¢ HR x Write 
today! 


peeve | MURRAY 
= 7 Suite 1, 3 Se. ame Ave. 




























LANTERN 
Hand Engraved 
with Eagle or Ship 


May be had as shown 
or with side bracket or 
ceiling plate. In brass, 
copper, or pew ue r finish 
14” high, 64%” diame 
ter. $15.75. 
Express Paid. 
Send for catalogue 


Robert Leavitt 
44 River St. 


Boston Mass. 








Inlaid Variegated Slate 
Garden Seats and Tables 


HENRY R. FELL COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At. home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today fordetails— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


15A Plymouth Bidg. 
Des Moines, la. 





























“DESSERTS” 
By ALICE BRADLEY 


674 Recipes for Hot, Cold and Frozen 
Desserts. Price $2.00 at all Bookstores 


M. BARROWS & CO., BOSTON 








Walter D. Edmonds’ THE BIG BARN 
A Tale of New York State in Civil War Days 





“The author deserves praise of 
an unstinted sort for his ability 
to create life-like dialogue and to 
enter into his characters with the 
eagerness to understand their 
frailties which is characteristic of 
Galsworthy.”—NEW YORK TIMES 


“He is doing his full share to- 
ward transcribing the lore of a 
dying and picturesque past in 
terms of lively interest and racy 
idiom.” NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 

$2.00 at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC NOVEL Published by Little, Brown & Company 











Mazo de la Roche's 
PORTRAIT OF A DOG 





The Chicago Tribune calls the story 


“One of the most beautiful things that 
has ever been written about man’s most 
understanditg dumb servitor.” 


According to the Boston Herald 


“A noteworthy addition to the already 
large literature on this subject.” 


Says the New York World q 
“Richly sentimental, filled with @ 
woman's love for the little terrier whose 
tail and paws were never quiet.” 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


$2.50 
Published by Little, Brown and Compaty 
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APRIL 





1931 


Reproduction of an unretouched 
photograph— looking onto the terrace 
garden of Arden Wood Sanitarium 
through windows glazed with 
Libbey- Owens: Ford ‘‘A”’ quality glass. 
Arden Wood Sanitarium, San 
Francisco; Henry H. Gutterson, Archi- 
tect. Glazed throughout with 
Libbey: Owens-Ford ‘‘A”’ quality glass 
















Beautiful WINDOWS 


c planning any type of building it is essential that special attention 
be given to the windows, for the attractiveness of a building often 
hinges on the beauty of its windows. And most important in the 
planning of windows is the matter of glass ... The fact that architects 
and home builders have accorded an overwhelming preference to 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass for over fourteen years may well be your 
guide in the selection of window glass... You can be certain that 
the windows in your home will add everything possible in the way 
of charm and beauty by specifying Libbey-Owens-Ford ‘‘A”’ quality 
glass. The familiar L-O-F label that appears on each light identifies 
a product nationally acclaimed for its rich, sparkling lustre of rare 


and permanent beauty, true flatness, and exceptional clearness. 


IBBEY: OWENS - FORD 


flat drawn cleaa- SHEET GLASS 


|will enhance the charm of your home 








LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Polished Plate 
Glass; Flat Drawn Clear Sheet Glass; 
Safety Glass—and distributors of Fig- 
ured and Wired Glass manufactur- 
ed by Blue Ridge Glass Corporation 
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A. PLEASING heed wrough: 
iron Table Lamp in old iron finish. 
Executed in true guild craftmanship 
and authenticity. This Lamp, along 
with other equally merited fixtures, 
be 


Letter dealer. If he does not display 


may obtained through your 


them, write us direct. 


JAMES R. MARSH & CO. 
ESSEX FELLS NEW JERSEY 
Wrought Tron Lighting 
| New York Show Room, 101 Park Ave. 


Fixtures 














HABITANT 


America’s Pioneer Furniture 


CADILLAC SETTEE 


With hand-peeled spindles, arms, and legs 
tightly tenoned into hand-hewn and planed 
pine slabs which have been rubbed to mirror 
smoothness. Early American Pine finish. For 
country home, sg or garden No. 603-48, 
48” long $25 No. 603-72, 72” “iin $35, 
including delivery east of the Rockies 


Send 10c postage for complete 
catalog of Habitant Furniture 


HABITANT SHOPS 
802 Jefferson St., Bay City, Michigan 





size it is 11 x 14”, just right for 


serving the small or medium-sized 
family with bacon and eggs for 





FIG. 23 

breakfast, croquettes for lunch, 
and steak for dinner. And in addi- 
tion to its various uses as a platter, 
its flat bottom makes it equally 
serviceable between meals in the 
role of a well-balanced tray. The 





price is as attractive as the platter 
— $9.75, postpaid. —Oxtp CoL- 
ony Pewter Makers, 99 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston. 


THE two French prints in Figure 
24, made from old plates, are after 
Boucher; and they have been 
framed in a new and attractive 
manner. No glass is used; the 
print is matted, and print and mat 
varnished, which gives the whole 
thing a very antique appearance 
and brings out the subtle colors so 
characteristic of old French prints. 
The frames are of black wood and 
the size of the picture, matted and 
framed, is113/’x 153’".. Each costs 
$6.00, postpaid east of the Mis- 
sissippi. — A. L. DiaMent & Com- 
PANY, 101 Park Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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Every Home Lover 
should own 


This Book 


It is a brief, authentic, 
easy-to-read history of 
period furniture styles 
that will acquaint the 
novice with the origin, 
designs, and decorative $ 

motifs and details, found 1,°.° 

on present day furniture. POSTPAID 
n absorbing story touch- 

ing upon the social, political and religious 
influences of many countries, the lives and 
influence of the master designers and their 
works, Contains 154 pages, 30 chapters with 
glossary and chronology. Fully illustrated, 
Handsomely bound and printed. A choice 
gift. A ready reference for the designer, 
decorator, and student. Highly endorsed, 
Fifth edition. Price barely covers production 
costs, 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-D Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











F YOU LOVE TO MAKE 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS / 
MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


Decorate lamp shades, tint greeting cards, 
make batique, hook rugs, etc. We furnish 
complete instructions and all materials. A 
few dollars starts you. 


A fascinating and 
profitable vocation for cultured women. 
We place finished articles on sale in our 
exclusive Hollywood store. Absolutely 
nothing for you to sell. Our booklet ex- 
plains all. It is FREE. Write today. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO STORES 
5334Y HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 

















STURDY AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
LUGGAGE RACKS 


Convert them into 
perfect Coffee 
Tables with this 
Beautiful Tray 
Tray in Gen- 

7 uine Maple, 
Walnut or Mahogany 
$3.00. 

The rack in Early 
American Maple, 
Walnut or Mahogany 

finish, $3.50. 

Unfinished, $2.50 

We pay express charges 

when check accompa- 

nies order. 

Mou! Manufacturing Co. 

Hanover, Pa. 





Size 25”x17” 


Height 20” Top 18”x17” 


REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS - 


- COPPER - - - PEWTER - - - IRON 


Stops Slipping 
in Bath Tub 


S Fits in bottom of tub. Patented 
vacuum cups molded in mat 
$k make it nonskid. High grade 

rubber, attractive design, beau- 
| tiful colors— White, pastel Green, 
Orchid, Blue, Department, 
iouse Furnishing and Hard- 


k 
ware stores. Circular Free. s 
FOOTSURE CO.,INC. DTaUhy 
BATH TUB MAT 







N-40, 407 East Pico St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


























A SCIENTIST 


























GIFTS 
For the NEW BABY 
Hand Made, Embroid 
ered Sheets, $2.2 
low cases $1.50; dz 
dresses $1.75 to $5.00; 
gertrudes $1.25 up; 
knitted bonnets 
$3.00. Postpaid in 
U.S.A 


Miss Cannon's 32 Brattle Street, 








Cambridge, Mass. 


Grandson of the 


Huxley, 


By Julian Huxley 





a Unique! 

Z No. HC660 — The pride of your flower 
bed will preen themselves in graceful atti- 
tude in this Russian copper flower jug. It 
is an exact reproduction of an original 

77) shape and is hand made. Stands 9’’ high 

w and is very cleverly executed. $5 75 

=) Express collect . al ° 

o 

> Be PALESCHUCK 

4 “The House of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street New York City 

Send for catalog H35 
= 





TURNS POET = 








scientist, Thomas 


so firm in the faith of science. 


ERE is the creed of a scientist in verse, original as 
discovery and intense as scientific experiment. Energy, 
Matter, Ego, Super-ego— these he apostrophizes with a 


poet's fervor. 


In the April Atlantic Monthly 


40c a copy at newsstands 








$10,000 
IN CASH 


e+ + for the most 
interesting and 
distinctive novel 
submitted before 
FEBRUARY 1, 1932 
is offered jointly by 
THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY PRESS 
and 
LITTLE, BROWN 
AND COMPANY 





This offer is tor 
book rights only: 
$5,000 as an 
outright prize, 
$5,000 as aM 
advance on at" 
count ol royalties 


ADDRESS PRIZE 
THLY PRESS 
AcHusell 


FOR FOLDER WITH PARTICULARS, 
NOVEL COMPETITION, ATLANTIC MON 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MAS 


Judged by the editorial staff 
“s the Atlantic iain Press 
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VELTONE 
New floor 


Elsie Sloan Farley 
prominent New York Deco- 
rator, chose one of the new 
Veltones when designing 
this distinctive living room, 
“Zanzibar” Pattern No. 
2951. 





To give you a new floor, more beautiful than 
any surface which ever felt the tread of your 
heel . . . to produce, almost magically, a soft, 
carpeted effect in a modern, sanitary flooring. 
That is what we set out to do. And did. The 
name is Veltone. 

Veltone fills your room like a rich, soft car- 
pet—the finest broadloom carpet—an un- 
broken flow of mellow color from wall to wall. 
For there are no tiles in this unique flooring, 
no violent contrasts, nothing to disturb the 
harmonious color rhythms. When laid, it is 
apparently seamless. 

And Veltone brings you beauty never found 
in carpeting—the beauty of infinite variety. 
Every yard has its own personality—a de- 
lightful individuality in color blending. 

Here, then, is a “floor for reflooring” that 
thousands of American homes have been 
waiting for. Picture it in your living room— 
a splendid background for scatter rugs. Or 
in your dining room, laid right over the old, 
time-scarred floor. Imagine Veltone in your 
bedroom—warm, cheerful, intimate—rejuve- 
nating the entire room. 

Veltone is a *Sealex Product now on display 
in leading department, furniture and linoleum 
stores. See it for yourself. Its beauty is too 
elusive to be captured by anything but the 
human eye. See Veltone today! 






“CAPRI” —Sealex Linoleum No. 7381 
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APRIL 1931 
































“MAYFAIR”=Sealex Linoleum No. 3216 











*SEALEX is not just 
another linoleum. It is the 
modernized linoleum. Mod- 
ernized in finish—for its 
surface is spot-proof, stain- 
proof, easily cleaned. Mod- 
ernized in design, too—for 
whatever you desire, in color 
or pattern, Sealex has. 

Do not confuse Sealex 
Linoleum with printed floor- 
ing fabrics. Sealex is a genu- 
ine inlaid linoleum. For last- 
ing beauty and permanent 
satisfaction — make Sealex 
your choice. Surprisingly 
reasonable in price. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Gent Off.: KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
e 
DESIGNED-TO-ORDER FLOORS— may 
assume practically any design you may de- 
sire. Colors can be artfully combined — 
unusual symbols can be incorporated. We 
will gladly furnish names of firms equipped 
to install made-to-order Sealex fluors 












THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


\j 


**,.. Now let me tell you about my building 
Operation’ —Women who live in Celotex-insulated homes 
are the very best salesmen we have. We cheerfully credit thow 
sands of sales to tea-table conferences like this one. 


Paes, | 

































Why houses 
that men build today 
succeed as homes for women 






Lot oF the credit belongs to wives, as every woman knows. __ insulation in the world’’— for any one of several thousand 
For they learn and remember a great many facts that hus- _ building authorities might have told him so. 


bands have learned and forgotten. Nevertheless, it’s you we are counting on to see that your new 


Take insulation, for instance. Your husband knows he wants an _ home is actually insulated with Celotex. 
insulated house. The architect and the contractor wouldn't build — You know too well the weakness of the old story— “something 
any other kind nowadays. just as good.”’ And we're sure you'll remember such sound and 


Probably he’s ready to agree that Celotex “is the best all-round practical buying points as these: 


Celotex does the main job to perfection—shuts out winter cold 
and summer heat— makes it easy to keep comfortable with much 
less fuel, no matter what the weather is doing. 





Celotex is permanent—can never settle or sag— provides just 
as effective insulation after ten years as it does the first week. 


Celotex takes the place of other building materials, so that you 
secure insulation at a very slight additional cost. 





Celotex reinforces walls and roofs— is neither too rigid nor too 
flexible to provide the utmost structural strength. 


Celotex has a toughness that gets it into the house in first class 
condition. 


This could go on indefinitely. We'll finish by saying that this all- 
‘round excellence of Celotex has caused it to be chosen and used 
in over 325,000 homesand by more than 25 makers of refrigerators. 


as ARE at Sega 





The rest of the facts and figures are waiting for you— in the 
capable hands of your own lumber dealer. 





Get in touch with him, now. He'll give you your copy of our 
new booklet “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation.” 


If you buy your new home, remember to look for the Celotex 
Sign— your assurance of greater home comfort. 





The Celotex Company, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Member of the National Building Industries Bureau. Sales dis 
tributors throughout the World. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company 


For plastered walls and ceilings, there is Celotex Lath— 
the insulating plaster base, designed with beveled, over- 
lapping joints that reinforce against plaster cracks and 
eliminate lath marks. 
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Is drinking hereditary? 





What makes you drink? 





What is your danger line ? 





What is the cure? 





These are a few of the personal 
problems known to every drinker 
which are here analyzed in the 


clear light of experience, in 


RICHARD R. PEABODY’S 


THE 
COMMON SENSE 
OF DRINKING 


Sao an argument for 
or against the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but an acute and 
personal analysis. As-we follow 
Mr. Peabody's exposition, we 
learn to appreciate conditions 
which are conducive to social 
drinking, and those which lead 
inevitably to chronic inebriacy 
and worse. In the first half of 
the book we see defined the 
causes, which if uncontrolled, 
lead to alcoholism. In the 
second half of the study the 
author sets forth the course 
of cure whereby many of his 
patients have been set free from 
what may come to be a per- 
nicious disease. Applying his 
own methods of diagnosis and 
cure, Mr. Peabody has built up 
a practice which ts widely 
known and respected by physi- 
cians and psychologists alike. It 
is with such experience that he 
addresses himself to a subject 
which is of as much interest to 
the great majority who can 
control their drinking, as it is to 
the few who cannot. 


Out April 3rd 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
$2.00 at all booksellers 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 


Concise 


Answers 





to Common Questions 


—— 





Q. What kind of wood will last 
longest for trellises and an arbor? 


A. Cypress, white and yellow 
pine, cedar, and redwood are all re- 
sistant to weather, but long serv- 
ice can be expected only when 
they are well painted and the un- 
derground parts soaked with creo- 
sote oil and bedded in concrete. 


+ 


Q. I recently saw a_ reference to 
‘long oil’ varnish. What kind of 
varnish is that? 


A. That term indicates quantity, 
not kind. A long-oil varnish con- 
tains a large proportion of oil, 
which gives it elasticity and resist- 
ance to weather. Spar varnish is 
of this class. As the proportion of 
oil is reduced, the varnish be- 
comes harder and more brittle; 
floor varnish is medium-oil, while 
short-oil varnish is so hard that it 
can be rubbed to brilliant smooth- 
ness. This is used for fine finish- 
ing, and is the kind on which 
water will leave a white mark. 


+ 


Q. How can | provide hot water for 
a week-end camp? 

A. Prestmably you have run- 
ning water and can pipe the hot 
water to the fixtures. Put in an 


= 


ordinary range boiler, and heat 
the water with the fuel that is 
most convenient — coal or oil. 
With coal you can use a separate 
heater, or the grates can be built 
into the lower part of the boiler, 
while with oil the burner is built 
in. Both can be had with auto- 
matic regulators to turn down the 
fire when the water in the boiler 
is hot. To prevent trouble from 
freezing when the camp is not in 
use the piping should include a 
valve at the lowest point by which 
boiler and pipes can be completely 
emptied. 


+ 


Q. The faucets in one of my bath- 
rooms are so dingy that they should 
be renewed. Can they be refinished, or 
must I get new ones? 


A. If they are in working order, 
have them refinished, which is 
done by replating. Chromium 
plate will cost little if any more 
than nickel. Plating will take two 
days or so, and the bathroom can 
be kept in commission by having 
the plumber put on substitute 
faucets. 


+ 


Q. Is it practicable to use gas for 
house heating? 

A. Under proper conditions, yes; 
and of all fuels it is the freest from 


* 
































e HOUSE 
* DLARN 
e DORTFOLIO 





IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 


plans you will want our Portfolio of 


House Beautiful Houses, containing 


sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 


working drawings and specifications for sale. 


For your convenience 


these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 


types including summer camps, anc 


1 sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


OC) NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 ce 


O NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 


Name and Address: 


nts 
cents 





PLANS 





FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 
IN TWO BOOKS 

MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 

dences throughout the East and South 

and these books show representative 

examples of his work. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13%x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 
livered 
“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14x 
26 inches, 24 designs mostly two-story, 
$15,000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish styles. 
Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St, New York 








CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS 





Books show floor plans, my a . 
“Spanisn & Monterey Hous 1 t in 2- 
story, 6 to 11 rms., $4,750 to ‘$15, 000... . . $2.00 
“Select Bungalows.” New edition. Various ty Pes 
of bungalows, 2-story houses & duplexes. . $2.00 
“Spanish & Italian Pisns *6 to 11 rooms $1.00 
“Little Bungalows.”’ All kinds, 3 to 5 rms.. . $1.00 
PLAN SHOPPE, Geo. P. Telling, Mer. 
1555 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California 
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Nature Studio. 


Weathervanes - Chimney Ornaments 


243 W. Biddle St. Baltimore, Ma 




















TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
280 Wall St., Kingston, N. Y. 
Hand forged firments of distinctive 
and authentic designs for the Early 
American house. 
A brochure sent on request 








werent 

' BRASS DOOR PLATE 
Your signature cut through a 

; brass plate, 3x 5. New, inter- 

| esting, and effective. Price $4. 00. 

q , Information on reques 
, Sudbury Brass Goods Co. 
65 Sudbury Street Boston 




















A home without a library? 
Improbable — 


A library 
without the Atlantic Monthly? 


Impossible! 


Light to handle, easy to read, 
the type is beautifully clear, 
the pages not stapled like a 
pamphlet, but sewn like a 
book. 

Wisdom looks after her chil- 
dren. It is the Atlantic’s part 
to assume intelligence and to 
assure knowledge. 


40c a copy at newsstands 
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Inits Seventh Printing! 





PORTRAIT 
BY 


CAROLINE 
‘SYLVIA THOMPSON 


lor the light scene, social 
approach, and high indi- 
vidualization ‘Portrait by 
Caroline’ will not soon be 
bettered. —- Gladys Graham 
in THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE. 


This is easy reading. Brit- 
ish country society, amaz- 
ingly good fencing dialogue, 
not extraordinary love en- 
tanglements .. . but so ex- 
traordinarily well done as 
to lift it far above the 
commonplace. — T. L. 
Masson in LIFE. 


Genuinely Interesting! 


DARK 
HERITAGE 





SHIRLAND QUIN 
One of the most genuinely 
interesting novels we have 
read in many a moon 
From beginning to end the 
story moves, without inter- 
ruption, on a smooth keel 
and with full sail, to a 
happy but logical end. - 
BUFFALO EVENING NEws 


This book is undoubtedly 
unique among the novels 
of many past seasons and 
is essentially a novel of an 
international age. — PHIL- 
ADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
‘Throughout the story is rich 


in drama, feeling and color 
THE Boston GLOBE. 





$2.50 each at all booksellers 





TWO 
ATLANTIC NOVELS 
Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 








care. But because of the cost of 
gas the heater must use it eco- 
nomically, and should be designed 
to absorb the greatest possible 
proportion of the heat of the 
flame. Unless gas is very cheap, 
its use in a heater intended for 
coal will lead to prohibitive costs. 
Costs will also be high in a house 
that is not built to retain heat 
through insulation, weatherstrip- 
ping, and storm sash. 


+> 


Q. Having read articles on humidi- 


fying, | kept pans of water on my | 


radiators all last winter in the belief 
that my furniture would be prevented 
from loosening. But | cannot see that 
it made any difference, and should like 
to know whether there is any truth in 
the idea. 


A. There is a great deal of truth 
in it, as you would have found if 
you had carried it further. Much 
more water must be evaporated 
than is possible with pans on 
radiators. The quantity of water 
that the air must absorb for 
normal humidification depends on 
the temperature outdoors; rough- 
ly, it is one gallon per day per 
room at 32 degrees and three 
gallons per day per room at zero. 
In order to evaporate, water must 
be heated nearly to the boiling 
point or be in an air current, 
neither being true of water in a 
radiator pan. Special apparatus 
is necessary; it is usually built to 
replace a radiator, one sufficing 
for a small or medium-size house. 
These devices are rated by the 
amount of water that will be 
evaporated per hour, and in mak- 
ing a selection it should be remem- 


bered, first, that they will work 

| only when the radiators are hot, 
| and second, that this will be the 
case for only from one fourth to 
one third of the time; a steam 
radiator, for instance, even in 
bitter weather, will be hot for 
hardly more than eight hours of 
the twenty-four. It follows that 
enough water must be evaporated 
during the hours of heat to satisfy 
the air for the entire period. With 
proper humidification your furni- 
ture will remain in good condition; 
more, the occupants of the house 
| will be much less liable to colds 
and to nose and throat troubles. 


+ 


Q. | should like to have a brick 
floor in the kitchen of a house that | 
am building in the country, but am 
wondering if it will be practical. 





A. To be satisfactory, a kitchen 
floor should neither catch dirt 
nor be absorbent. You can have 
these qualities with brick of fine 





texture laid with flush mortar 
joints, honed smooth with a block 
of abrasive, and well waxed. 


+ 


| Q. There is a loud knock in a pipe 
| when a faucet in my upstairs bathroom 


is turned off too quickly. What causes 
it? Can it be stopped? 


A. The faucet is evidently on the 
end of the pipe, and the noise is 
due to what is known as ‘water 
hammer’ —the striking of the 
water in the pipe against the 





faucet as the flow is» suddenly 
stopped. To prevent it the pipe 
should extend a foot or so above 


! 











OUR 


INDIVIDUAL 


SERVICE 











If you need professional help [entailing drawing of plans] — 


in building or remodeling your house 





in planning your grounds or garden 





in furnishing your rooms 





Send for our bulletin describing our individual service 


The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Bulletin as noted above: 


Name and Address 








“ia 


SS 


SMALL 
HOUSE 


EXHIBITION 


PuotoGrapus and plans of fifty 
houses, including those winning 
prizes and honorable mention 
in our Fourth Annual Small 
House Competition, will be 
shown in the following cities 
during April and May. 





March 30-April 11 


CHICAGO 


Builders’ Exchange 
228 North LaSalle Street 





April 18-25 
NEW YORK CITY 
Architectural and 


Arts Exposition, 
Central Palace 


Allied 
Grand 





May 4-16 


DETROIT 


Architects Exhibit Corpo- 
ration, Barlum Tower 





May 21-30 


ST. LOUIS 
Public Library 





The announcement of the 
5th Annual Small House 
Competition is now ready. 
Full information will be sent 
upon request. 


The House Beautiful 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Two authoritative books 








on 





Russia and the Soviets 


LENIN 


By D. S. Mirsky 


The author of this biography is 
the son of General Prince Mirsky. 
During the War he fought with 
his regiment on the German 
Front, and was wounded. In 
1917 he served in Asia Minor. 
Two years later he was a volun- 
teer in General Demiken’s army, 
and was later interned in Poland, 
whence he escaped, and fled to 
London, where he has been Lec- 
turer in Russian Literature in 
King’s College. In his biography 
of Lenin, Mr. Mirsky has sub- 
ordinated his own political be- 
liefs. As a result his book exhibits 
that knowledge of the Russian 
Revolution and of the Russian 
nature which only a native can 
completely possess. Hight illus- 
trations. $2.50 

















MUSTAPHA 
KEMAL 
OF 
TURKEY 


By H. E. Wortham 


The author of ‘‘ Mustapha 
Kemal” is a biographer of im- 
portance, and is at his best in 
this tale of the maker of modern 
Turkey; the most remarkable 
Turk since Mohamed Allai, and 
known to the Islamic people as 
“Ghazi — the victorious.” Mr. 
Wortham has a first hand ac- 
quaintance with the Near East. 
A Lecturer at Victoria College, 
Alexandria, he later became edi- 
tor of the Egyptian Gazette, and 
still later was associated with 
King Feisal, becoming attached 
to the staff of the Iraqi Legation 
in London. He has been in 
Cyprus, Constantinople, Greece 
and Asia Minor. $2.50 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY Books 
Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 


the faucet; its end being closed, 
the air within it will act as a 
cushion in absorbing the momen- 
tum and so in preventing the noise. 


nea 


Q. Why should my cellar suddenly 
show dampness when it was dry all 
last fall and winter? 


A. It is due to condensation as 
the damp air of spring is chilled by 
the masonry. Your cellar was 
warm during the fall and winter, 
but now that the heater is out it is 
at the temperature of the sur- 
rounding soil. The moisture-laden 
air from outdoors is chilled by it, 
and deposits water on the walls 
and floor. Condensation can be 
prevented by lining the cellar 
with something that will keep the 
air from the cold walls— rigid 
insulating sheets, or lath and 
plaster enclosing an air space. 


+ 


Q. My horror is of fire when we are 
asleep. Is there any kind of fire alarm 
that will work automatically and 
wake us up? 


A. Yes, several kinds, all of them 
depending on a metal that will 
melt at the first touch of unusual 
heat. In one form, blocks of this 
metal are in small boxes that can 
be put on ceilings or walls wher- 
ever there is any possibility of 
fire, and so arranged that an 
electric bell will ring with the 
melting of any one of them. In 
another form the metal is within 





a heavy wire that can be run 
along picture mouldings or else- 
where, and that will also ring an 
electric bell when melted or 
broken. An alarm that works 
without electricity is a bell to be 
rung by a wound-up spring, which 
is released by the melting of the 
metal block. 


+ 


é 


Q. 1] am planning a brick and stucco 
house, and want to avoid the white 
blotches that I have seen on brick 
walls and the black streaks on stucco. 
What are they from? 


A. It is the working out of 
mineral salts from the mortar that 
makes white marks on brick, and 
as there is only a certain amount, 
rain will eventually wash it all 
away. Black streaks on stucco are 
dirt, which collects under windows 
and at other places where rain 
can run down the wall from wood- 
work. To reduce or prevent this 
the outer edge of a window sill or 
other horizontal piece of wood 
should be so grooved that rain will 
drip from it instead of running 
down the wall. 


+> 


Q. I am planning to build an ex- 
tension to my kitchen, and should like 
to know how much space to allow for 
a breakfast nook. 


A. For four people, anything less 
than 43 by 6 feet will be crowded; 
for comfort, allow at least a foot 
more in both directions. 
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ium: HOMES 
Published! 
510 illustrations, 160 designs 

An almost unlimited variety of de signs of 
moderate cost “Homes of Today"’ with 
plans, interior and exterior views of appealing 
interest to the home builder. 
Published by 

R. L. Stevenson, Architect 


909 Paddock Building Boston, Mass. 








DE LUXE 
EDITION 


Modern Homes, 
219 attractive de- 
signs of American 
and English Colonial homes, bungalows 
and other medium-cost dwellings, book K — 
8x Il inches with photos, floor plans, all 
dimensions and approximate cost to build 
You cannot afford to build or remodel until 
you have seen this book. It may save you 
hundreds of dollars. Many complete plans 
as low as $10. 224 pages, cloth cover 
-ostpaid, only $3.00 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 














45 Designs 
160 Illustra- 
tions 
Price $3.00 

, Postpaid 

Plans and designs in Colonial, ‘~~ Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dimensions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation for the Home builder. Houses costing 
from $12,000 to $50,000 toerect. For detailed 
plan service and erection supervision consult 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 

307 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Are you taking full advantage of the services 


JAPANESE 
FLOWERING CHERRIES 
CHINESE 
FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book with Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue, Narberth, Pa. 











offered by our Home Builders Service 





Bureau ? 


COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the oid wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street *** Boston, Mass. 














We are glad to ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS about 


@ Building your house 


@ Planning or planting your grounds or gardens 


@ Furnishing your rooms 


Address the 


Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


[Enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope.| 





























Choose your house 
on a rainy day 
advises 
MILTON TUCKER 
whose book gives you valuable 
help in the important task of 


BUYING AN 
HONEST HOUSE 


An ATLANTIC Book 
$2.00 
Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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ANNERS forbid that we lift a plate and 
examine it to determine its origin...yet 
we have all felt tempted to do so when we found 
some beautiful piece of china before us. Usual- 
ly, of course, it’s because we wish to learn where 
such a charming service may be purchased— 
but sometimes, shameful fact, it’s because we 
are curious to discover whether our hostess 
patronizes a smart store or an ordinary one. 
Your pride and pleasure in the purchase and 
yossession of fine china will be richly en- 
m8 by making your selection at Plummer’s 
—an establishment known the world over for 
the quality and beauty of its exquisite impor- 
tations and fine domestic products. 

Fine China costs no more at Plummer’s, 
and whether you wish to purchase a Service 
costing thousands of dollars, or some alto- 
gether inexpensive trifle— you will find here 
many charming patterns and pieces which 
are exclusive...not to be hed elsewhere! 
Wm. H. Plummer & Co., Ltd., 7 & 9 East 
35th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York— 
256 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Wylie, 954 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Modern and Antique China and Glass 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, near Fifth Ave., New York 
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A charming new Spode pattern 
—featuring a trio of birds in 
bright natural colors as a center 
design. Fluted border with em- 
bossed *+basket weaving"’ and a 
quaint rim decoration of grape 
leaves, in black—very effective 
against the rich cream body. 
A complete Service carried in 
open stock, in all sizes. 
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BOOK & LAMP 


Modern English Furniture, by J. 
C. Rogers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1930. 83 x 113. 
208 pages. Illustrated. Price 
$8.50. 


NGLISH artists are designing 

some of the most interesting 
furniture being produced to-day, 
and this volume gives one an in- 
clusive and authoritative record 
of their work. The book contains 
only fourteen pages of text, the 
rest being devoted to a series of 
excellent photographs with de- 
scriptive captions which enable 
one to make a careful study and 
comparison of the work of over 
forty modern designers and crafts- 
men. As might be expected, the 
English designer is comparatively 
conservative in his interpretation 
of the modern spirit, and for this 
reason his work will appeal to 
many who mistrust modernism in 
its more daring forms. This furni- 
ture also seems particularly 
adapted to American interiors, 
which cannot always so readily 
assimilate Continental designs. 


Azaleas and Camellias, by H. H. 
Hume. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1931. 5 X 
73. go pages, including index. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 

HE experience accumulated 

during many years of work- 
ing with azaleas and camellias is 
summed up in this book which 
shows the great possibilities of 
these two very lovely, but little- 
grown plants. Azaleas of one 
group or another may be culti- 
vated outdoors in almost any part 
of the United States, and camel- 
lias, although only suitable for 
outdoor culture in the South, are 
being used increasingly for indoor 
culture in colder climates. The 
author is a’ botanist of note who 
published last year Gardening in 
the Lower South, and this book, 
written for the amateur, contains 
an accurate and thorough de- 


scription of the whole subject of 
selecting, cultivating, and propa- 
gating all varieties of azaleas and 
camellias. 


The Cactus Book, by A. D. 
Houghton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1931. 5 
X 7}. 147 pages, including in- 
dex. Illustrated. Price $2.25. 


N spite of the widespread and 

constantly growing interest in 
cactus growing, very little has 
been written on the subject, and 
no book has appeared as complete 
and authoritative as this volume 
by Dr. Houghton, President of 
the Cactus and Succulent Society 
of America. Although scientific- 
ally sound, this book is written 
for the amateur and includes all 
the information necessary for cul- 
tivating cactus both indoors and 
out. It also contains a valuable 
complete tabulated list of all cac- 
tus species and varieties, giving 
their origin, cultural require- 
ments, and so forth. 


Collector’s Luckin Spain, by Alice 
Van Leer Carrick. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company. 1930. 
6 X 9. 202 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $3.00. 


HE mere title of this book is 

romantically suggestive, and 
the author’s name which follows 
assures one of a delightfully writ- 
ten account of her always enter- 
taining experiences in searching 
for antiques. Spain is apparently 
the happiest of hunting grounds 
for the collector, and Mrs. Car- 
rick’s discoveries will entice many 
readers into visiting the places 
she so vividly describes. Some of 
the material included in this book 
first appeared in the pages of the 
House Beautiful. In addition to 
its descriptions of places visited and 
treasures discovered there is a 
very practical list of over seventy 
antique shops with remarks about 
the quality and specialties of each. 
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Quality Pewter 


The name Poole assures quality in several 
important respects. The Pewter itself is made 
after an old English formula which forbids the 


use of lead. 
The weight of each piece is unstinted. 


Poole craftsmanship is famous both for authentic 
reproductions of antique masterpieces and for 
modern designing. 


Pewter by Poole mellows beautifully with age 
but does not tarnish—it is unaffected by liquid 
contents. 


Insist upon Pewter by Poole when you buy. 

Identify it by the Poole hall-mark stamped 

upon each piece. This is your assurance of 

quality. The better Jewelers, Gift Sheps 

and Department Stores offer Pewter by 

Poole in many decorative and useful 
TRADEMARK pieces. Write for Booklet. 


POOLE SILVER COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
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CIVILIZATION’S 
DIARY 


CIVILIZATION is a manner of living — and civi- 
lized people seek to live as comfortably, healthfully 


and pleasantly as they can. 


To this end, the wheels of industry turn unceas- 
ingly, producing civilized goods for the use of civi- 
lized people. Leaders of industry lay far-reaching 
plans to provide better services for a civilized world. 
In countless laboratories, new things and better 


ways are constantly being developed. 


Advertisements are the daily record of civiliza- 
tion’s progress. They are civilization’s open diary 
— brought to you in the pages of this magazine. 
Diaries make good reading, and the advertisements 
are no exception. Read them every day ... and 


keep posted on the things that make civilized 


living ever more livable. 
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The spread is long enough to go over night pil- 
lows; single size, 72" x 108", $32.50. Double 
size, QO" x 108", $37.50. Matching Drapes, 
$72.50 a pair. 


Eleanor Beard designs this new, delightful ensemble for the 
bedroom of a smart country home... The “Garden of Flowers” 
Bedspread takes its name from a profusion of gay posies— 
peach, blue, violet, with green leaves and a Morning Glory 
border— appliqued on a cream background. And what's more 
enchanting than more Morning Glories that clamber up one’s 
window, on the matching drapes! Made entirely of everfast 
gingham, the ensemble is charmingly decorative—and, like all 
Eleanor Beard's exclusive creations, hand quilted in her Ken- 
tucky studios. 

Eleanor Beard’s originations are sold at the shops listed below, and by 


representatives in other cities. Write today for beautiful iliustrated 
brochure of hand quilted things for bedroom, boudoir, travel, ete. 


STULIC HEDCELANES HARLINSEURG FY. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 
519 700 41 6oo 
Madison Arve. N. Michigan Bird, So. El Molino Are. Sutter Street 
DETROIT SANTA BARBARA LOS ANGELES LOUISVILLE 
236 24 Bullock's- Wilshire 120 
Book Bldg. de la Guerra Studios Wilshire Bled Heyburn Bldg- -. 
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By travel the mind is enlarged, human sympathies between nations are evoked 
and preserved, and international goodwill is created.—THE EARL OF DERBY 








N ‘doing’ the West, don’t forget 

that it is the trail rider’s paradise. 
Even the novice need not for.o the 
magnificent and inspiring sweep of 
snow-capped range and _ jewel-like 
lakes that seem always vastly more im- 
pressive and intimate from a silent 
wooded path or a wind-swept vantage 
point above timber line than from the 
expertly graded motor highways with 
their consequent intrusion of hurried 
sight-seers. 

However brief or extensive the tour, 
it should be arranged to give three or 
four days’ leeway for horseback riding, 
and will, I'll wager, be remembered 
longer and more happily for such an 
interlude than for anything else the 
trip contributes. 

Of the many memorable one-day 
rides in Rocky Mountain National 
Park, the most nearly perfect perhaps 
is that to Odessa Lake. Seven miles 
of wooded ascent from the floor of the 
valley, some of it gaining a thousand 
feet in altitude within the linear dis- 
tance of a mile; past and frequently 
into an occasional mountain camp dis- 
pensing, among other fruit drinks, a 
cherry-juice delicacy as yet unknown 
in the East, and where one may stretch 
out of the saddle briefly before going 
on —and up. Past Fern Lake with 
its exquisite pool, accommodating 
cabin, and Little Matterhorn oppo- 
site, to the most idyllic spot of all, 
— Odessa, — approached along the 
banks of a steep, rollicking stream 
which spreads into the icy-cold lake, 
on the shores of which one probably 
lunches ravenously of pack-saddle 
provender before 
proceeding to lush 
meadows of wild 
flowers growing 
literally at snow’s 
edge. 

Perfection is 
complete at that 
point. If one can 
bear to have his 
cup running over and, incidentally, is 
sufficiently hardy, he may urge his 
horse upover the bleak, boulder-strewn 
shoulder of Flat Top for views of un- 
surpassed magnificence, ‘ease’ down 
precipitously to Bear Lake, and pro- 
ceed from there either by motor or by 
an additional eight- or nine-mile log 
road through the woods of the morain 
ridge where one may expect to en- 
counter anything from an innocently 
fearsome mother bear with a cub or 
two to a group of elk or a picture-book 
sprite of a fawn. 

And after a day of such bewildering 
magnificence, — the details of which 
will be recalled vividly year after year, 





Calendar for May 














BELGIUM 
May 4 Procession of the Precious Blood at Bruges, which has taken 
place annually since 1150. The town is decorated and candles 
burn in every window 
DENMARK 
May 8 Opening of Tivoli Park at Copenhagen 
ENGLAND 
May, 1-16 Shakespeare Dramatic Festival — Stratford-on-Avon 
FRANCE 
May 3 Flower Carnival at Toulouse 
May 7 Grand Féte of Joan of Arc at Orleans for two days 
GERMANY 
May 9 Great German Building Exposition opens in Berlin. Closes 
August 9 
May 25 ‘Der Meistertrunk’ pageant at Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber 
IRELAND 
May 11 | ‘Feis Ceoil’ — All-Ireland Musical Carnival at Dublin, till 


the 16th 





—be thankful chiefly for the hot 
baths and super-comfortable beds that 
a beneficent government has made 
available in an erstwhile wilderness! 
E. W. M. 


ITH the increasing number of 

American travelers now visit- 
ing the Dalmatian coast of Yugoslav- 
ia, it is a curious fact that so few 
as yet take the time to go into the 
interior of this new kingdom. 

Ragusa, Cattaro, and Spalato — 
these charming towns have become 
fairly familiar to many of us, but in- 
land Yugoslavia seems somewhat 
remote and Balkany. Yet there are 
few short trips that offer so much of 
novelty and interest in a limited time 
as this | now suggest. 

From Ragusa it is only a leisurely 
day’s drive by a good mountain road 
to the now famous town of Sarajevo. 
For several hours after the last glimpse 
of the blue Mediterranean the road 
winds over the tawny-gray hills and 
uplands of the desolate Karst region of 
this unknown land. Here and there 
one encounters low stone dwellings 
that resemble small fortresses rather 
than homes, which in fact they were, 
for all this country was subject to at- 
tacks by the Turks for centuries. 
One meets chiefly peasant women 
tending flocks of sheep and goats and 
twirling distaffs of wool or flax as they 
wander about seeking the sparse 
patches of coarse grass for their 
animals. 

As one drives further, the culti- 
vated valleys and villages become 
more frequent, and by midday you 
reach the old Turkish capital of 








Herzegovina — Mostar. It lies on 
both sides of the Narenta River and an 
ancient high-arched stone bridge is its 
chief sight, with the graceful minarets 
of its many mosques. As you lunch 
in the pleasant garden of the hotel on 
the market place you soon discover 
that its real sight is the costume of the 
Moslem women passing and repassing 
in the very busy way the Orientals 
have, so unlike our anticipation. The 
costume consists of a one-piece cloak 
garment of coarse blue linen reaching 
to the ground and projecting as a hood 
far beyond the brow in a stiff straight 
line so that the face is deep within. 
This costume is worn in Mostar alone 
and produces a weird effect. 

For hours in the brilliant afternoon 
sunshine you drive along the Narenta 
Valley, sometimes through deep gorges 
sO narrow that it seems almost im- 
possible the road could have been 
made. A really awe-inspiring drive. 
Then, crossing the last watershed, you 
descend into the valley where the town 
of Sarajevo, the former capital of 
Bosnia, stretches along the banks of a 
swift mountain stream and straggles 
up and along the encircling hills, with 
scores of soft pink and red and yellow 
mosques and minarets. Here is a 
mingling of East and West with the 
East predominating. The bazaars are 
more interesting 
and more un- 
spoiled than 
many farther 
east, and the na- 
tive crowds that 
surge up and 
down are more 
colorful in cos- 
tume. 





There is no day’s drive I know of 
comparable for desolate grandeur tp 
the road that takes one back to thesy 
coast at Spalato. You must returns 
far as Mostar, then turn north and 
drive through such rugged mountain 
valleys and passes that the ‘abomim. 
tion of desolation’ phrase of the Bibl 
recurs to one’s mind. But at infr. 
quent intervals a village on some high 
plateau shows what man can accom. 
plish even here. And by sunset tim 
you make the last descent to the sea 
and come gratefully into the welcom 
ing little town of Spalato, the town 
within the ruins of a palace of one of 
Rome’s great rulers, the Emperor 
Diocletian. And as the crowd of ordi- 
nary Europeans strolls up and down 
the Square where you dine by Diocke. 
tian’s palace walls, to the music ofa 
good modern orchestra, the thought 
that only yesterday you were ap 
parently deep within the Orient, in the 
midst of the minarets and bazaars of 
Sarajevo, is added to your treasureof 
travel memories. 

H.G.$ 


HARTRES is perhaps the one 

cathedral which must be seen, 
or your knowledge of churches is in- 
adequate. Whatever other ecclesiasti- 
cal building you 
may be describ- 
ing with enthusi- 
asm, someone is 
sure to ask, ‘But 
have you seen 
Chartres?’ Some 
of us may have 
our mental reser- 
vations,—I con- 
fess myself to a 
deeper feeling for another French 
cathedral, — but Chartres should be 
seen. It is marvelously proportioned 
and exquisitely lovely in detail. But 
my impression of it will not separate 
itself from the enchanting little town 
which surrounds it. This is to me the 
epitome of the life of the Middle Ages 
— a huge church dominating the town, 
the centre and mainspring of the life 
of the people. There it stands, now 
more or less a symbol, the activity of 
its building having been completed 
long since, but it is still the most im 
portant thing in the life of the town 
Though elevated, it does not stand 
aloof and remote. The little town 
clings to the hillside at its feet, and 
view up any street or at any poitl 
along the frequently-bridged stream 
terminates in the cathedral, spreading 
its great mass all across the shouldet 
of the eminence. 
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Alone or in a group every overseas traveler 
must land at some strange port. At Naples, 
Bombay, or Yokohama—with unfamiliar 
surroundings, different languages—what 
would it mean to be met by a friend? 

You can have such a friend in the Ameri- 
can Express uniformed interpreter who 
will await you at the gangplank. He is sta- 
tioned there to help you through the cus- 
toms—to your train or hotel—and give 
you any other travel aid that you may 
require. 

Wherever you go you meet these men, 
179 in all, stationed there by the American 
Express Company to aid its travel and 
Travelers Cheque patrons. 

They radiate from 66 American Express 
offices in foreign lands. You are welcomed 
at these offices and invited to make them 
your headquarters. There you find the 
atmosphere of an American club. There 
you meet your friends, receive your mail 
and cables, read American newspapers, 
cash Travelers Cheques, arrange for further 








travels by steamship, train, motor car or 
aeroplane, and receive useful local infor- 
mation about the country in which you 
happen to be. 

AMERICANS TRAVELING IN FOREIGN 


LANDS ARE AIDED BY AMERICAN 
EXPRESS SERVICE 


You can make the acquaintance of Ameri- 
can Express Service on this side of the 
Atlantic! You can plan your trip at any 
American Express office in this country 
and add unlimited comfort and enjoyment 
to your journey. An experienced travel 
man will route your itinerary according to 





Wuo WILL MEET YOU AT 
NAPLES, BOMBAY. YOKOHAMA....? 


your wishes, advise you as to costs, make 
your steamship bookings, reserve your 
foreign hotel accommodations and trans- 
portation, arrange for motor tours and 
sightseeing trips—and supply you with 
blue American Express Travelers Cheques 
to make your travel funds safe. 

From the moment when you first begin 
to dream about a voyage to foreign lands 
until you return filled with life-long mem- 
ories and wonderful tales, every detail of 
your trip will have been cared for so that 
you will be left free for the full enjoyment 
of your adventures. When you travel under 
the watchful care of the American Express, 
foreign cities will lose their strangeness 
but retain their lure. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


SERVICE 


FOR TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 

65 Broadway, New York 

599 Market St. at Second, San Francisco 
Please send me information on a trip to__ 
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Name 
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Address 
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70 East Randolph Street, Chicago 
603-608 Standard Bldg., Atlanta,Ga. 





weeks. 
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TAKE A 
TRIP THROUGH 


BRITAIN 


IN THIS 
FAMOUS ../ 
TRAIN 

















































Here's an idea 
for a trip through 
Britain . . . Take 
the FLYING SCOTSMAN to Edin- 
burgh... 393 miles ... a record run 
of comfort and efficiency. Get on 
board at King's Cross Station (Lon- 
don) at 10.0 a.m. any week-day and 
in just 8% hours you will find your- 
self in Edinburgh. In that short space 
of time you will have passed through 
mediaeval splendour of great castles 
and cathedrals... through the peace 
and beauty of old world towns and 
villages . . . skirting coast resorts— 
popular and quiet. Then when you 
have seen the lie of the land wander 
this way leisurely southwards again 
... stop at the places which appeal 
to your personal taste... thus you 
will see the best of Britain. Call or 


write for new descriptive booklet 19. 


Sf 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent 
11 W. 42nd Sireet, New York 


. 
LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 


RAILWAY 
OF 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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TRAVEL 
(Continued from page 342) 





BriGHT BLUE sky, adobe walls, and everywhere, hung up to dry, 
strings of chili of an indescribably vivid red, all made this pueblo at Jemez 
in New Mexico an unforgettable spot, especially when one had the privilege 
also of seeing a ceremonial dance take place here in the meticulously swept 
plaza, where the ‘raindrop rhythm of the moccasins’ left an imprinted pattern 


on the fine white dust 











And, aside from the cathedral, this 
little town is not without interest. 
A stroll on foot is well rewarded. 
Going down the hill, along rough 
narrow lanes, to the lower part of the 
town, you will come to another church, 
St. Pierre, which contains some famous 
Limosin enamels. Continue on across 
one of the old stone bridges and you 
will find always glimpses of women 
washing clothes in the stream, and of 
old men fishing, of the ancient city 
gate, of quaint houses clustered to- 
gether in charming disorder, and 
people as quaint as the houses mingling 
in the street with slow-moving carts 
and playing children. No street is 
straight; most of them are steep, and 
they often end abruptly in steps. 

So do not spend all of your time in 
Chartres in admiring the details of the 
lovely cathedral, but try to save a bit 
for a little excursion which will show 
yoy the cathedral in its setting and in 
relation to the little town of which it is 
the crowning glory. 

ot be 


ANY people in their haste to 

take the famous Amalfi Drive 
miss Ravello, which is one of the most 
beautiful places in Italy. We had 
both, by driving from Pompeii 
through the mountains over a road 
whose sharp ascents and sudden turns 
took our breath. The mountains are 
terraced with innumerable low stone 
walls; the infrequent farmhouses are 
built of the same brownish stone and 
the brooks are bridged and dammed 
with it. It was April, and the long 
grass under the olive trees was full of 
wild flowers. 

A last steep climb from Amalfi 
brought us to Ravello, to the little 
piazza in front of the 
cathedral. The cathedral, 
which dates from the elev- 
enth century, has been re- 
stored in bad baroque, but 
it is worth visiting to see the 
pulpit, with its supporting 
marble lions chiseled by a 








sculptor who had never seen a real 
lion, and the ambo, with its amusing 
mosaic picture of Jonah going into 
and coming out of a remarkable green 
whale. 

Leaving the cathedral, we turned 
to our left and followed the street 
between high walls past a fountain 
and around a curve to a wrought- 
iron gate near three cypress trees. A 
handsome gardener answered our ring 
and sold us tickets (at four lire each) 
to see the gardens of the Palazzo 
Rufalo. 

The first garden is in the English 
style, with fine turf shaded by great 
pine trees, beds of pansies and wall- 
flowers, rows of potted cinerarias solid 
with bloom in violent purples, scarlets, 
and magentas, and forsythia trained 
flat against its surrounding walls. In 
one corner is a remnant of the original 
palace, an old, old tower with elabo- 
rate Saracenic columns and arches 
partly enclosing a courtyard and 
fountain. 

Above this garden is a terrace over- 
looking the Gulf of Salerno and the 
beautiful coast. One could sit there 
forever watching the incredible shift- 
ing blues and greens of the ocean, the 
little islands like carved emeralds, and 
the shadows of the mountains lying 
out from the shore. 

Steps lead down from the terrace 
to a formal garden. The balustrades 
have been hollowed out and forget-me- 
nots planted in them. Wallflowers 
grow from between the stones, and 
their fragrance is everywhere. At the 
turn of the stairs a fountain trickles 
out of the wall into a tiny pool sur- 
rounded by cowslips and maidenhair 
ferns. The formal beds are planted 
with roses and bordered with pansies 
and forget-me-nots. 

Farther down thecliffis the 
Norman vaulted dining hall, 
dark and grim, which seems 
an unsuitable place for pot- 
ting operations and the sale 
of the inevitable postcards. 

A. H. and D. H. 
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ON TO GERMANY FoR 


Charm 
Color 
Costumes 


This little peasant girl, in her 
cute native dress, extends to 
you a cheerful invitation to visi 
Germany. Everywhere you are 
greeted with old-world courtesy 
and jolly scenes. Wandering stu. 
dents sing at inns. Each town has 
its own native life. The Harz, The 
Black Forest, Bavaria. Honest 
prices, no visa fee. Write forlllus- 
trated Booklet No. 86. German 


Hessian TouRIST INFORMATION OFFICE, 
Peasant 
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B WEN LATTIMORE, who 

does exploring with as- 
tonishing zeal and enjoyment, | 
records in his new book a second 
trip into Central Asia, by way of 
China, Zungaria, Chinese Turke- 
stan and down to the gate of 
India. 


‘Mr. Lattimore can talk the dif- 
ferent dialects of China, and has 
apparently a special gift for 
understanding Eastern Asiatics 
and making himself acceptable 
to them.”” — Puitapepuia Pus- 
Lic LEDGER. 
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Many homes find it convenient to have an additional 
outside line for servants’ use, with extension tele- 
phones located in kitchen, pantry and service quarters. 








Telephones in the laundry, the game room, the garage. . . 
as in other parts of the house... save time and steps and 
make the business of living measurably more efficient. 





In the living-room, used more than any other one room in 
the house by all the members of the family, a telephone 
adds the final touch of complete comfort and convenience. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 





HOUSE 


* 


The boudoir telephone, by its very convenience, becomes a necessity. Each morning it helps immeasurably to sim- 










plify the planning of the whole day's program. Appointments are made, invitations are issued or accepted easily and 
quickly. At night it is instantly available and gives a comforting consciousness of protection in case of emergency. 


"PLEASE SEND EVERYTHING 


I N TIME 


FOR 


LUNCH ” 





Telephones throughout the home simplify house- 
hold management and speed the day’s routine 


Wise women spend the first few min- 
utes of every morning planning the 
day's program. And the boudoir tele- 
phone is an invaluable assistant. Orders 
from the stores, an appointment with 
the hair-dresser, an invitation to tea 
or bridge—all are completed simply, 
swiftly, successfully—by telephone! 
And all during the day, telephone 
convenience eases household manage- 
ment for modern women. No hurrying 
from room to room. No tiresome trips 


upstairs and down. Calls are made and 


received instantly and easily in bou- 
doir, nursery, sewing room, library, 
or kitchen. To and from friends next 
door, across the continent or even 
across the sea. That is calm and gra- 
cious living—with enough telephones. 

The same convenience can be ex- 
tended to every part of your home and 
to every member of -your family—at 
moderate cost. Ask the local Business 
Office to assist you in planning the 
telephone arrangements best suited 


to your needs. They'll do it gladly. 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BuiLDING, FuRNisHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTS, 
Sources or Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Setts Stock Houses Prans, Especiatty Designs SMatut Houses, Remove s Housses, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FoR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, MAKES COMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the May Number 


7 ‘HE next issue, devoted primarily to the planning of the house, is filled with — architect of Philadelphia. This article is fully and charmingly illustrated. 


such substantial material on the ways of adapting the house to vour personal Not only are there these articles on houses, but a unique feature of the issue, 
needs and comfort, both outside and in, that you will want to file away this copy — which will increase its size by many pages, is a portfolio of houses submitted 
to keep as an important reference number. in our Fourth Annual Small-House Competition which will in- 


clude several of those awarded prizes 
The bathroom, especially the bath-dressing-room, is receiving 
increased attention. Many new materials for walls and floor, 


In one article, the architect tells the client what she can do at 
the outset to help arrive at a plan that will fit the chosen lot and 
fulfill the particular requirements. To see how the architect then 
develops this embryonic plan to its logical completion gives an 
interesting glimpse of the architect's function and methods. 

Another article approaches the problem of building from the 
diametrically opposite pole — that is, when no architect is 
available. The story of how the house was worked out under 
these circumstances will be a helpful one to others who must 
proceed similarly. 

The increasing recognition of the importance of moulding the 
house to the topography of the lot is noted in the first article, 
which describes how well this principle has been observed 
in a house recently remodeled by Edmund B. Gilchrist, an 


as well as the important accessories, have so widened the range 
of decorative possibilities that the two pages of color schemes 
will be of particular interest. 

The varieties of Campanulas for the rock garden are described 
by Anderson McCully and the plants that may be expected to 
grow in the city garden are given by Stephen Hamblin. 
here are four pages of illustrations of a unique dining-room 
in Santa Barbara; Ethel Lewis continues her excellent series 
on how to achieve a harmonious house, and Margaret Thomp- 
son and Christine Ferry describe the curtaining of the odd 
window. 
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The Steep Roof of this stately 


residence is reminiscent of the small- 
er chateaux of France. The contrast 
of Ludowici Crude Shingle Tile with 


painted brick suggests how subtly the 


LUDOWICI TILE 


aay; 
F mans, |, 
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Residence of A. E. Cross, Evanston, Il. 


Richard Powers, Architect 


charm of a house is concerned with 
the choice of the roof. For each style 
of architecture thereis an exactly suit- 
able pattern of Ludowici Tile, lasting 


in beauty, permanent in protection. 


(Made by 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVE. *« CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. * WASHINGTON: 738 FIFTEENTH ST., N. W. 











=. it is our usual custom 
to show only examples of domestic 
architecture in the House Beautiful, 
we are departing for once from this 
precedent in order to show you this 
month a very unusual public library 
which in its design is really more do- 
mestic than institutional. More and 
more, public institutions of all sorts, 
including hospitals, schools, and mu- 
seums, are reacting from the idea that 
efficiency must be expressed in bleak 
and severe outward forms. More and 
more they are introducing into their 
plan and decoration a less formal at- 
mosphere. But seldom has institu- 
tional efficiency been combined with 
domestic charm as successfully as in 
this Amherst library. Surely a li- 
brary, above all other institutions, 
should be a place in which one feels 
pleasantly at home, free to study or 
browse in an atmosphere conducive 
to restful enjoyment. May the Jones 
Library point the way to many 
more such delightfully and rationally 
planned public institutions! 


Hh 


ie conditions of our Fifth Annual 
Small-House Competition are now 
available and will be sent upon request 
to any architect or designer who has 
not already received a copy. Two 
thousand dollars in prizes is offered 
for the three best houses east of the 
Mississippi and for the three best 
houses west. So this year, since the 
prizes will be equally divided between 
East and West, our judges, who up 
to this time have always been Eastern- 
ers, cannot be accused of having been 
hypnotized by the work of California 
architects! No remodeled houses will 
be included in the competition this 


year. 


Saas a name for a house is 
really quite an appalling task. Un- 
less, of course, you are easily satis- 
fied and can settle down with a name 
like ‘Pleasant View’ or ‘The Maples.’ 
Alexander Woollcott is making a col- 
lection of especially choice names, a 
few of which were published recently 
in the New Yorker, and we wish he 
would put out a more complete list 
to which we might refer when our sub- 
Scribers appeal to us for ideas. He 
awards first prize to a villa on the 
Riviera called the ‘Il Love Dolly,’ 


and we think another of his discov- 
eries, ‘The No Namie,’ deserves at 
least honorable mention. Our own pet 
find is the ‘Hatoquitit,’ though we 
admit that this name does not tug at 





our heartstrings quite as strongly as 
“Wee Housie.’ May we hope that inter- 
ested readers will contribute other 
names worthy of inclusion in this list? 


~~ 


Oru. Cover Exhibit, which has been 
shown in thirteen cities during the 
past seven months, is being dis- 
played at the Architects Building 
Material Exhibit in Los Angeles until 
March 28. From there it will go to 
the new print room of the Santa Bar- 
bara Public Library to be shown from 
April 1 to 8, and the final exhibition 
will be at the White House in San 
Francisco from April 13 to 25. 

Entries are already pouring in for 
our Ninth Annual Cover Competi- 
tion, which closes on May 1 of this 
year —not 1930 as_ inadvertently 
announced last month in two places 
in the programme. Our new exhibi- 
tion of designs selected from this com- 
petition will start its transcontinental 
tour next September. 





Harry F. HUDSON of Hudson 


and Hudson, Architects, whose 
house in Buffalo won the first 
prize for remodeled houses in our 
last Small-House Competition 


oe it may not be discreet to 
let it be known that we are tor- 
turing our subscribers, still we think 
the following letter really ought to be 
published. And after all, Mrs. Nash 
is obviously more to blame than we are 
for owning such a kitchen and writing 
the article about it which appeared in 
our January issue. 

Really, something ought to be done 
to suppress this Mrs. Nash! Have n't 
the genteel poor enough to contend 
with, these days, without having to 
contemplate kitchenslike Mrs. Nash's’ 
After an hour of such contemplation, 
I went out and gave my own kitchen 
a thorough inspection, with a view to 
discovering whether by setting fire to 
it I could possibly burn it off the rest 
of the house. But, alas, we are solid 
Westchester County stone, and must 
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either bear our kitchen or fly to others 
that we know not of. I enclose $3.00 
to extend my subscription. I cannot 
afford House Beautiful, and never 
could; but if I let it go, I shall wonder 
each month whether I am not missing 
a chance of being tortured by more 
about Mrs. Nash's aluminum stock 
pots and old-new kitchen cubbies. 


E- 


Flene is a man after our own heart 
—a hotel proprietor who, of his own 
accord, orders all his billboards taken 
down as a ‘protest against the ever- 
growing menace to roadside beautifi- 
cation.” When asked if this drastic 
move would not mean loss of money, 
he replied: — 

No, it will save me money. It costs 
money to keep up such signs, and as 
far as business is concerned I know 
that I shall be the one who will profit 
by my actiqn. We have scenery to sell 
here in New England, and you can't 
sell scenery if it’s behind a billboard. 
The quicker all hotel men take their 
signs down, the better off they will 
be. 

If more hotel keepers and other 
advertisers would follow the lead of 
Mr. J. Tennyson Seller of the Hotel 
Weldon in Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
we should no longer need to escape 
from our main highways in order to 
discover the beauty of the countryside 
which lies behind their blatant border 


of billboards. 


= itinerary for our Small-House 

Exhibit during the next two months is 

as follows: — 

Chicago March 30-April 11 
Builders Exchange 

New York City April 18-25 
Architectural and Allied Arts Ex- 

position 

Detroit May 4-16 
Architects Exhibit Corporation 

St. Louis, Public Library May 21-30 


fF 


5 spite of our interest in modern 
architecture and new building ma- 
terials, we are delighted to hear that 
thatched roofs are becoming more 
popular in England. No other type of 
roof can quite equal thatch for pure 


charm and picturesqueness, and we 
should hate to think of an England 











RALPH C. FLEWELLING, archi- 
tect of Beverly Hills, California, 
who designed the prize-winning 
house of eight to twelve rooms in 
our Fourth Annual Small-House 
Competition 





given over entirely to tiles and asbestos 
shingles. Though it is still difficult to 
find new apprentices and to procure 
straw which has been properly pre- 
pared for the work, a real desire for 
thatched roofs will inevitably produce 
workers and materials to meet the 
demand. Surrounded as we are in 
America by steel and concrete, and 
appreciative of our rapid advance- 
ment in the art of building, we never- 
theless rejoice in the thought that the 
English villages of our dreams may 
happily survive us. 


at 


Mary Louise Ela of Rochester, Wis- 
consin, designed our cover this month. 

Well known as one of New York’s 
leading decorators, Ethel Lewis writes 
this series of articles on ‘The Har- 
monious House’ from a very practical 
as well as artistic point of view. 
Gilbert Rohde, who illustrates these 
articles with perspective drawings, is 
alsoa New York decorator and designer. 

Walter Dyer, one of our old contribu- 
tors, is the author of many books on 
decorating, old furniture, and so forth. 

Ethel Peyser is the author of Cheat- 
ing the Junk Pile and writer of articles 
of a semi-technical nature. 

Among our architects this month 
are the first and second prize winners 
in two classes of our Fourth Small- 
House Competition — Ralph C. 
Flewelling, of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, and Roland E. Coate, of Los 
Mngeles, winners in the eight-to- 
twelve-room class, and Hudson and 
Hudson of Buffalo and Benjamin S. 
Parker of San Marino, winners in the 
remodeled class. 











Photograph by George D. Haight 


WHERE THE WALLPAPER IS THE PRINCIPAL DECORATION 


Not even curtains are allowed to interrupt the ontinuity of this beautifully designed 
paper, known as the Isola Bella, which is here used with a dado painted dark green. A 
carpet, also of green of a soft shade, makes an excellent background for the specially 
designed furniture of simple lines. Absence of elaborate mouldings and trim contributes 
to the definite character of the room. The dining-room in the house of Mr. William B. 
Hart, Pasadena. Roland E. Coate, Architect. Further views of this house, which was 
awarded second prize in the House Beautiful Small-House Competition, will be featured 
in the May issue 
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THE HARMONIOUS HOUSE 


A HARMONIOUS living-room! The very 
words conjure up a picture of a delight- 
ful room where family and friends can gath- 
er together in comfort. The furnishings 
have evidently been selected to harmonize 
with the architectural detail of the house as 
well as with the actual background of the 
room. There is no ostentation, just a friendly 
presentation of the family taste and mode of 
living which is suited to the needs of the 
entire family as well as to their yearly income. 
In other words, suitability is the keynote. 
First there is suitability to the house itself. 
If you have a quaint little Early American 
cottage, you have it because that particular 
type of house appeals to you, and therefore 
there is very little use in filling it with the 
sophisticated furniture of the Directoire pe- 
riod. On the other hand the broad halls and 
spacious rooms of the houses of 1800 in 





Suitability as the Keynote 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 


SKETCHES BY GILBERT ROHDE 


America are unsuited for the crude pine 
tables and maple settles of pioneer New Eng- 
land. Usually the house has definite char- 
acter, and though the furnishings need not 
all be of exactly the same period style and era 
they must be friendly. Sometimes contrac- 
tors unfortunately add early English or 
Spanish interior details to a small house that 
should for all reasons be simple and unpre- 
tentious. That makes it just that much more 
difficult for the owner, for that is certainly 
one case where the architectural influence 
must not be considered too seriously. 


| ene for many of us there are a few 
styles which can be adapted to fit in an amaz- 
ing variety of rooms. The good mahogany of 
Colonial America and the simpler styles of 
eighteenth-century England are extremely 
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usable. On the other hand the grand furni- 
ture of the time of Queen Elizabeth or the 
ornate carved pieces of the Spanish or Italian 
Renaissance are not any better suited to 
small and informal rooms than they are to a 
simple scale of living. That does not mean 
that there is no place for real Spanish or 
Italian decoration. They are just as im- 
portant as any other decorative styles and 
can be adapted to our needs quite as satis- 
factorily. But let them be used in the right 
place and with the right background. Hap- 
pily the pseudo-Spanish movie type of deco- 
ration has passed on, though it has left in its 
wake a trail of varguenos and splay-legged 
chairs and heavy tables with wrought-iron 
underbracing which never fit in anywhere. 
The architectural limitations of a room are 
the next consideration. They include its size 
and proportion, as well as the placement of 
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Surrapitity 7s one of the most important principles to be consi 
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dered in furnishing a 


room. Here in an average-size living-room that might be found in any Colonial or Geor- 
gian house, the background and the probable uses of the room have determined the charac- 
ter of the furniture and its grouping. It is a room that is adaptable to the general uses 
of a family, and one that is also flexible enough to permit larger conversational groups 


doors and windows and fireplace. Then there 
is the style of the decorative detail to be 
reckoned with. A fine classic moulding and 
smooth wall surfaces demand furniture that 
is harmonious in feeling, while the rough 
beams and textured walls that are best suited 
to heavy oak furniture are not the correct 
background for the highly polished surface of 
fine woods and lustrous silks. 


ae other questions to be considered are 
the scale of the furniture and its arrange- 
ment for the greatest convenience of all mem- 
bers of the family. Large pieces of furniture 
that overlap the space assigned to them are 
definitely too massive in scale for that partic- 
ular room. On the other hand many dainty 
little pieces scattered along a broad wall 
space never add as much to the beauty and 
dignity of that wall as would one heavy piece 
that harmonized with the rest of the room. 
The type of furniture must be appropriate, 
though it is not necessary to carry out the 
whole scheme in accordance with one def- 


inite period. The color scheme comes next, 
and of equal importance is the balance of 
pattern and texture. All of these things 
are essential in creating a harmonious room. 
Those are the material considerations, but 
there are others. The room must be reflective 
of the family that uses it and must take into 
consideration the personal habits of the 
various members. White satin covered chairs 
are of little value in a living-room where the 
dogs are treated as part of the family. 
Fragile, spindly chairs that are beautiful 
enough for a museum are not for use in a 
living-room where growing boys flop into the 
handiest chair regardless of its antiquity. 
In such a room there just must be 
chairs which are strong enough to be spun 
around on one leg and then straddled with 
elbows resting on the back. If no one is 
musical, there is no reason for keeping the 
upright piano despite the sentimental as- 
sociations. If the fireplace is never used, 
don’t bother to make it a centre of interest 
when arranging the furniture. If the view 
from the windows is your chief joy, don’t 
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shroud them with curtains that must always 
be pushed back, and don’t block the ap- 
proach with useless tables and chairs. Leave 
them accessible, for a glimpse of a lovely 
garden, or a river, or a beautiful spire, is 
worth more than anything you can buy. 

One other factor of suitability that always 
crops up is that of the family budget. 
Whether you actually live on a prescribed 
budget or not is of little importance, for 
everyone has a more or less definite amount 
indicative of the yearly income. The scale of 
living and the decoration of the harmonious 
house should be definitely gauged by this 
income. ‘ Keeping up with the Joneses’ some- 
times appears to be a national menace, but 
luckily for the homemakef the charm of a 
room has never been dependent upon the 
amount of money expended on it. The false 
front, which so often leads to false decoration 
as well, is apt to land us on the wrong side of 
the ledger. And for what? For trumpery that 
is not truly reflective of what the family likes 
and needs and is too ostentatious for the 
house. 
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Sometimes it is a love of bargains that 
leads us astray, even when deep down in our 
inner consciousness we know quite well that 
the object is not suitable. ‘This is what is 
being used this year’ is another phrase which 
leads to speedy decorative downfall. How 
awlul the house would be which held the 
yearly quota of what was being used! And it 
is a rare case indeed when last year’s furnish- 
ings are entirely discarded in favor of this 
year’s. If the new idea is not suitable for 
your house, pass it by as quickly as you 
would an unbecoming hat. Be selective — 
always with suitability as the keynote. 

In order to work out practically for you 
some of these ideas of harmony, we have 
created here on these pages an ordinary room 
such as most any of you might have. We are 
showing you that room furnished from the 
standpoint of suitability and good taste, and 
also from the standpoint of total lack of 
suitability. It is a simple room of good 
proportions, fourteen feet by twenty, such as 
might be found in a Georgian or Colonial 
house or in a city apartment. It is truly a 
composite type, one that may not be unlike 
your own room with slight changes of doors 
or windows. The architectural detail is 
definitely eighteenth century. Note the 







charming but simple mantel at the far end of 
the room, the well-designed cornice, and the 
corresponding chair rail which makes a kind 
of dado, as well as the trim around the 
windows and the door itself. Such a room 
might be furnished suitably in many different 
ways, ranging from the earliest eighteenth- 
century style with a figured and decorative 
wallpaper background and the walnut furni- 
ture of the Queen Anne era, way through the 
entire gamut of eighteenth-century styles, up 
to and including the fine furniture of the early 
nineteenth century in America. Or, though it 
would be a shame, the room can be the non- 
descript collection so many of us have to live 
with — heirlooms that are not quite good 
enough or old enough to be valuable, and a 
few odd pieces that have been lent by an 
overstocked friend which just fill in the other- 
wise blank corners. But even with such a 
conglomeration, the point to be considered 
is that of making the most of each piece that 
is good and of harmonizing it with the actual 
background of the room, and at the same 
time considering the family life and tastes. 


| . OW as to the family to whom this room 


belongs. To my mind it is one of the innu- 
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merable families living hither and yon 
throughout the country who have a nice 
home, a pretty garden, a love of recreation 
and of entertaining at home. The house it- 
self, or the apartment, if that comes closer to 
your need, has a certain individuality, but its 
charm is dependent on the suitability of the 
furnishings. We are assuming that this is the 
one living-room, though that does not pre- 
clude the fact that in addition there may bea 
study or library, a sunroom, or possibly a 
more formal music-room or petit salon. But 
here is the centre of family life, for the living- 
room must express the whole family as no 
other room in the house can or does. It must 
be adapted to the needs of the entire family, 
and our living-room is just that. 

There are any number of places for reading 
with good books close by, for there are many 
easy-chairs, each with a good lamp within 
reach. There is a splendid place for writing 
with the light coming over the left shoulder. 
At night the little desk lamp provides the 
direct light which is always needed. And, by 
the way, isn’t that a good way to use that 
Duncan Phyfe table? The radio in the corner 
between the armchair and the sofa is within 
the reach of either. There is room for two 
small groups of people at the same time, which 


THE TWO WALLS that are cut away in the per- 
spective on the opposite page are shown here in 
order to give a complete picture of the furnish- 
ings of the room. Selection and grouping of 
furniture from the point of view of maximum 
usefulness and comfort are apparent in all 
parts of the room. At the same time a nice 
sense of balance and order has been main- 
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HERE Is THE SAME ROOM as pictured on a preceding page, but unsuitably furnished. A striving for 
an effect has obviously influenced the owner rather than function, background, and family preferences. 
Spanish furniture has its place in rooms where the backgrounds are suited to it, but here it is obvious 
that the pieces are out of character, as well as too large for the spaces. Lights are badly placed and 
the grouping of furniture lacks order and is not based on probable use 


will not interfere with each other. And if tea 
is served there is a place for that. A great 
part of the charm of this room lies in the ar- 
rangement, for it follows the good principle of 
expansion. If there are but two people they 
may sit on the sofa; they may sit on the 


comfortable chairs on either side of the fire, if> 


it is a day when the fireside seems the most 
inviting spot; or they may sit on the little 
love seat at the other end of the room. Sup- 
pose that a few extra people drop in for a 
cup of tea. There is room for three on the 
sofa, and the two easy-chairs are quite near 
enough so that their occupants can be in- 
cluded in the conversation without the neces- 
sity of moving the chairs. It seems to me 
that a room is never well planned when chairs 
must be pulled about as soon as an extra per- 
son enters. In fact this whole room can be in- 
cluded in one large group or broken up into 
as many small ones as is desirable. It is ob- 
viously a family room. 

The furniture is arranged to suit this 
family, but even before that it was selected 
with an eye to its suitability. It is all harmo- 


nious with the house, with the architectural 
detail of the room, with the family, and quite 
within the established scale of living. Some 
of the pieces may or may not be antiques, but 
each piece has its place in the scheme of 
things. It is quite possible in a room of this 
kind to use rare old pieces, such as the Pem- 
broke table in front of the window, right be- 
side a modern barrel chair. The Duncan 
Phyfe writing table is an excellent copy of 
one direct from the cabinetmaker’s own fac- 
tory, and because it was chosen to go in this 
room with these other things it is of fine wood 
and properly finished so that it blends with its 
neighbors of greater age. Each piece belongs 
in the room and was selected with the double 
thought of beauty and utility. 


E Deas decorative principles that always 
help to create a harmonious room are those 
of line and form and balance. You will find 
that each one has been carefully considered 
in the assembling of this room. The color 
scheme, which adds so much to any room, 
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reflects the personal taste of this particular 
family, and there is great variety in texture 
and pattern. The simple draperies of dull 
strié satin which hang in rich folds at the 
windows add to their architectural charm. 
Balancing them on the opposite wall is the 
heavy sofa covered with a textured and 
durable fabric of harmonious color. The 
painting on the wall above it gives height, 
color, and pattern, and at the same time 
completes a pleasing wall composition. 

The filling of the wall spaces is always an 
interesting phase of suitability, for so often, 
despite good background and harmonious 
furniture, the wall decorations are off key. In 
this room you will see that they have not 
been selected just to fill space or because they 
were wedding or Christmas gifts. Each one 
plays a part in the harmonious ensemble. 
The mirror over the mantel is part of a whole 
wall group, its slender Chippendale lines add- 
ing a grace note to the simple Georgian 
mantel. The two pictures on either side are 
nicely balanced, each with sufficient space 
about it to give it individuality. Perhaps 
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they are original water colors or pastels. In 
any case they were placed there because they 
suited the rest of the room and played their 
part in the development of the color scheme. 
The group over the little love seat suggests 
another possible arrangement for pictures on 
an unbroken wall. They are related in 
character, possibly a series of three— Japanese 
prints, or fine etchings or aquatints, or old 
prints, whichever is the taste of the family. 

The lighting of the room is often thought of 
as part of the wall decoration, for usually 
there are side brackets to break up long wall 
spaces. In this room we are dependent upon 
lamps for all the illumination, thus leaving 
the wall spaces free for whatever decoration 
seems best. The lamps are so placed that 
there is plenty of direct light for special pur- 
poses — for reading, for writing, and so on. 
At the same time there is sufficient general 
illumination, because the rays of light from 
lamps on opposite sides of the room play 
back and forth across each other, giving as 
much or as little light as is wanted. 

Each principle has been considered seri- 
ously in the assembling of this room, with the 
result that the room is harmonious, it is in- 
viting, it is adequate for the needs of the 


family. More than that it is expressive of 
their likes and dislikes, their mode of living, 
and their appreciation of what is appropriate 
and suitable. 


Tie let us consider how badly and un- 
suitably and yet how expensively this same 
room may be decorated. Looking at the 
second picture, you will see right away that 
here is an attempt at grandeur in a simple 
room. There is no consideration of the 
architectural background, and the Spanish 
and Italian trappings are as little at home 
here as they would be in an igloo. That does 
not mean that some of these pieces could not 
be used in the right place, but they are cer- 
tainly not appropriate in this room. 

If suitability to the house is the first con- 
sideration, what has happened here? The 
Colonial or Georgian idea has been quite for- 
gotten. The nice eighteenth-century detail of 
mantel and mouldings is submerged behind a 
mass of ornate decoration without benefit of 
meaning. The fine smooth wall surfaces do 
not provide the correct background for these 
massive pieces. The fireplace that can and 
should be such an interesting centre of the 
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family grouping is quite abandoned and its 
simple beauty overshadowed .by large and- 
irons and a bizarre quasi-Oriental cushion. 
There is no feeling that the bookcases are 
there for use, though they may hold books. 
There is no place to read. There is no place to 
write. There is no place to be thoroughly 
comfortable or to form a conversational group. 

The vargueno, which was probably a bar- 
gain, overlaps the space between the windows 
and is quite too heavy in scale. It may have 
been intended as a place for writing, but there 
is no chair near it. The bookcases shut off 
behind the sofa are obviously not to be used, 
and the straight uncompromising chair near 
both books and window is quite uninviting. 
The radio, housed in the smaller of the ornate 
cabinets between the windows, is provided 
with a bench, and ugly as that bench looks, 
it is not unlike hundreds that have been sold 
in the past few years. It may be useful, but 
it has no claims to beauty and all its busy lit- 
tle curves and varicolored ornaments are as 
unsuitable for a harmonious living-room as 
anything could well be. 

The arrangement of the room is bad, but 
not so awkward as it might be if all the large 
pieces were placed (Continued on page 398) 


THIs LONG TABLE at the end of the room lacks 
usefulness, as there is no comfortable chair 
near it and the two torcheres are neither useful 
nor decorative. The sofa, although of a com- 
fortable type, contradicts the lines of the room 
by being placed across the corner, blocking the 
way to the bookcase. The hanging, since it 
cannot centre over the couch, gives a feeling 
of instability, a feeling that is heightened by 
the lack of balance throughout the room 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL winnie 


Photographs by Wm. M. Clarke 


OUR FIRST-PRIZE HOUSE 


Awarded First Prize in the Eight-to-Twelve-Room Group in the 
House Beautiful Fourth Small-House Competition 


RALPH C. FLEWELLING, Architect 






















THE VERY SHALLOW LOT above the grade of the street level presented a real problem in designing this house, which was solved 
by placing it near the rear lot line with the garage on the street. As a modified English or French provincial type of house 
was wanted, the irregular plan with projecting bays gave an opportunity for an interesting division of the area in front 
into small garden units, which are screened from the street by the retaining wall. A view of the entrance to the paved court- 
yard is shown on the preceding page. The house was designed for Mr. and Mrs. N. Y. Stockwell and is in Los Angeles 
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THIs VIEW OF THE STOCKWELL HOUSE shows the break- 
fast-room and the garage over which is a large playroom. 
The house has walls of brick veneered on a double-studded 
frame and of siding and half-timber. They are brush-coated 
with white. The roof is of blue-gray slate with ridges of 
white clay tile. All the outside trim is blue-green overglazed 
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VERYTHING new in textiles this 
E spring of 1931 is, paradoxically speak- 
ing, old. The present emphasis on true 
period decoration has resulted in a revival of 
the fabrics characteristic of each period. 
The non-period, pretty-but-meaningless dra- 
pery design is a thing of the past, and in its 
place we find a quality of formal period 
design that has never before been available 
from the most sumptuous brocade down 
to the simplest printed muslin. Much of 
it is of proved authenticity, derived from 
museums, documents, and other sources 
of historical design. All of it is delight- 
ful, intensely interesting, and calculated to 
arouse an interest in historic period decora- 
tion quite beyond any mere decorative end. 

I hardly know where to begin to describe 
the many new designs. As soon as | decide 
that the greatest interest lies in the seven- 
teenth- and early eighteenth- 
century revivals, | am struck 
by the beauty of the designs 
of the late eighteenth century 
and of the Georgian period, 
or by the formal elegance of 
the Directoire and Empire 
periods. A little later | am 


completely won by the Early 















THE EFFECTIVE but apparently haphazard 
design of this linen by Donald Deskey is in 
reality very studied, since no matter how the 
material is used, the flowers are always 
correctly placed. Courtesy of Lehman, Connor 
& Company. Furniture by Ypsilanti 


Fic. 1. A crewel on satin-weave linen planned especially for summer 


slip covers and draperies. Courtesy of Witcombe, McGeachin & Company 


Fic. 2. A tapestry featuring an Elizabethan needlework pattern. The 
simulated embroidery stitches are in green, gold, orange, and red on a tan 
ground. Courtesy of the Orinoka Mills 


Fic. 3. A modern tapestry from France showing influence of wrought-iron 
work so popular there now. The scale and weight of this pattern seem to 
demand the heavy furniture forms of the early English period. Courtesy 
of Schumacher 


Fic. 4. An amusing rooster pattern originally from Mulhouse in the 
early days of the last century. It seems to combine equally well with 
Queen Anne or modern settings. Courtesy of Schumacher 
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BY 


HELEN McLEAN GRIGGS 


American and French Provincial themes, 
which are stronger than ever, particularly at 
this time of year when we begin to think of 
our summer homes. And then, of course, 
leaning somewhat to the modern decorative 
idea myself, | find great delight in the whim- 
sical lightness and subtle colors of twentieth- 
century contemporary design. Which all 
goes to show that decoratively we are living 
in an abundant period with a wealth of good 
design of any period that we like at our 
disposal. 

Let us then begin with the early English 
mood and proceed chronologically. An in- 
creasing interest in English oak furniture 
types has brought about a demand for con- 
sistent fabrics, and the very first ones that 
we meet are the crewels. | might say the 
last ones also (in this period), for crewels 
seem to be everywhere — in prints, in woven 
goods, in embroideries. Many 
of the designs are from the 
Jacobean period in England, 
others suggest the more pri- 
mary sources of India and 
Persia. For instance, a mohair 
fabric (not illustrated) has an 
elaborately embroidered  |n- 
dian crewel in chain stitch on 


Fig. 4 
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Fig. 9 


Fic. 5. An Indienne showing the exotic influence of the Orient. Orig- 
inally from Mulhouse in the early nineteenth century. Courtesy of 
Schumacher 


Fic. 6. A Victorian textile as conceived in the present day but authen- 
tically reminiscent of the period. Courtesy of Schumacher 


Fic. 7. A ‘Grinling Gibbons’ in faded colors on cord de rae. Also on 
glazed or unglazed chintz. Courtesy of Waitcombe, McGeachin & 
Company 


Fic. 8. ‘Iris,’ a decided monotone, is printed on rayon satin for dra- 
peries and suggests Viennese influence. It is matched in wallpaper and 
may also be had in shower curtains. Designed by Alice Donaldson 
Courtesy of the DuPont Rayon Company 


Fic. 9. A stunning French provincial linen woven by the Barbarian 
peasants and printed by the resist method from old block samplers. In 
primitive reds or blues and sold by the repeat. Courtesy of R. H. Macy 
& Company 


Fic. 10. A mohair embroidered after the manner of petit point. Planned 
for late eighteenth-century and Duncan Phyfe furniture. Courtesy of 
Lesher, Whitman & Company 


Fic. 11. The separate motifs of this authentic brocade of the late 
eighteenth-century French era lend themselves well to individual effects 
in upholstery. Courtesy of Schumacher 
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Fic. 12. A French brocade of the early nineteenth century. Courtesy 
of Schumacher 
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Fic. 13. An authentic Directotre brocade in lovely colors. Sold by the 
repeat. Courtesy of Schumacher 
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Fic. 14. A romantic scenic on toile de rae which at the moment takes 
the place of toile de Jouy. Courtesy of Witcombe, McGeachin & Company 
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Fic. 15. ‘Mille Fleurs,’ an informal 

inted linen suggestive of quaint bedroom 
wallpaper and appropriate for Early Amer- 
ican and cottage uses. Courtesy of Robert 
McBratney © Company 


a natural ground. The motif is 
taken from an old Indian piece 
and with the help of betWeen 
thirty and thirty-five colors dis- 
plays birds in bright plumage 
among extravagant flowers and 
vines. A gorgeous piece for 
year-round service. The crewel 
illustrated (Figure 1) is a mod- 
erately priced one planned es- Fig. 15 
pecially for summer slip covers 

and hangings. Its bright-colored chain-stitch 
embroidery is on a satin-weave linen back- 
ground fifty inches wide in natural or plain 
summer colors. 

Beside the crewels there are Gothic and 
Elizabethan designs both in printed linen 
and in woven damasks, chiefly the latter. 
One that we show (Figure 2) uses an Eliza- 
bethan needlework pattern in bright colors 
on a tan ground, the coarse weave of the 
pattern simulating the embroidery stitch 
used at that time. Occasionally we find a 
modern design that seems fitting. One such 
is illustrated (Figure 3). Though contem- 
porary and obviously inspired by the forged 
metal work now so popular in France, the 
scale and weight of its design seem to demand 
the heavy furniture of the early English 
period. 

From the Jacobean period textiles modu- 
late through the William and Mary and 
Queen Anne eras, from the heavier, bold- 
patterned stuffs to the lighter materials of 
the Georgian or late eighteenth-century 
English. These consist chiefly of printed 
linens and cottons, which are excellently 
represented in the linens, chintzes, — glazed 
and plain, — and cretonnes of this present 
spring. These are ‘applicable for furniture 


Fic. 19. A sun-fast chintz in two tones, 
delightful for informal interiors, The pat- 
tern is in ivory on a color background 





Fic. 17. An authentic brocade of 


Federal American period. 
Schumacher 


Courtesy 
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Fic. 18. ‘Fiore, @ printed linen with 
French floral bouquets. Courtesy of Robert 


McBratney & Company 
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Excellent codperation between artist, textile firm, and furniture manufacturer 
is bere evident. ‘The Covered Wagon’ design by Dorothy Trout, linen pro- 
duced by Lehman, Connor, furniture by Ypsilanti 
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Fic. 16. A mohair printed with a design 
excellently copied from a late Colonial block 
print now in the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum. Courtesy of Lesher, 
Whitman & Company 


from Anne to Victoria,’ to quote 
Miss Lucy Taylor in her third 
article on upholstery fabrics in 
the December 1930 House Beau- 
tiful. Incidentally this is as good 
a place as any to say that in 
looking over the various ‘new’ 
textiles for 1931 I found sever- 
al revivals of the very mate- 
rials with which she illustrated 
her series of articles — which 
is, in itself, proof of how authentic some of 
our present-day designs are. 

So numerous and so good are all these 
prints that one cannot possibly hope to 
mention them all. In choosing from them for 
modern use one is controlled more by the 
scale of one’s furniture than by any meticu- 
lous loyalty to a given era, since we have 
learned how to blend our periods gracefully 
and therefore adapt our fabrics, provided, 
of course, they follow certain essential char- 
acteristics of the predominating period. 

There are two delightful prints consistent 
with the earlier part of the period (Figures 
4 and 5) which show their Oriental inspira- 
tion. Both were originally made by Thierry- 
Mieg in the old town of Mulhouse in Alsace 
in the early days of the last century, when 
Eastern prints were the rage in France. It is 
interesting to note that they also show a 
distinct modern feeling and are an excellent 
example of the adaptability of many of the 
present-day prints. The print with its amus- 
ing roosters is on cotton and would be de- 
lightful in a country home and with the 
furniture of the middle eighteenth century. 
The bamboo with its tropical birds and gay 
butterflies is a linen which would be very 
smart for a sunroom. (Continued on page 400) 


Fic. 20. A printed muslin from Germany 
designed by Professor Brewbaus. Courtesy of 


Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
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THE LUNCHEON TABLE 


ADOPTS COVERS OF LACY LOVELINESS 


BY MARGARET THOMPSON AND CHRISTINE FERRY 


S the wheel of Fashion revolves from one 
A season to another, Hospitality, in a 
mood, reflects the reacquired 
femininity of the moment in the adoption 
of delicate covers for the formal luncheon 
table. 

There is nothing more decorative than 
lace for purposes of table dress. Used by 
itself or combined with fine linen, it provides 
a truly exquisite background for beautiful 
table appointments, and is never more 
effectively displayed than when thrown into 
relief by the dark surface of a table top. 

Whether plied with the needle or with 
bobbins, lace has ever been regarded as one 
of the choicest expressions of decorative art. 
For countless years this delicate craft, which 
requires so many precious hours of careful, 
painstaking work in its execution, has been 
fostered by royal favor as well as by dis- 
criminating taste, and there is a wealth of 
romance associated with it. Processes have 
been perfected by constant repetition. De- 
signs have been carefully cherished and 


gracious 


passed from one generation of a family to 
another. 

Although present-day conditions have 
brought many changes to the peoples of the 
older countries where lace making has 
flourished for centuries, in Italy, in Belgium, 
and to a lesser degree in other parts of 
Europe, the delicate craft is being perpet- 
uated by skillful and loving fingers. 

There are many varieties from which to 
choose, — some exquisitely fine and delicate 
and others of a more robust nature, — and in 
buying many of these modern laces, one is, 
in a sense, securing the heirloom of a rich 
inheritance. 

The all-lace cloth, for even a small table, 
is indeed a luxury and one to be treasured 
quite as much for its beauty and romantic 
associations as for its intrinsic value. No 
more exquisite ones are offered the modern 
hostess than those made of Flanders lace in 
combination with point de Venise. 

Selected for illustration is such a cloth 
having a central motif of the Venise and an 
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outer border of the same beautiful lace to 
frame the table top. The more closely 
meshed Flanders lace has been used for the 
body of the cloth and for the border edging 
which constitutes the drop. 

A cloth of this nature may be made to 
order to meet individual requirements. As 
may be imagined, the cost is not inconsider- 
able, but it is a most worth-while expenditure, 
since it secures an heirloom to be handed 
on to future generations. Matching napkins 
are of sheer, fine linen edged with the 
Flanders lace and ornamented on one side 
with a medallion motif of the Venise for 
the purpose of enclosing an embroidered 
monogram. 

To use with this beautiful cloth, we have 
selected service plates of delicate Minton 
china decorated with floral motifs in the 
natural coloring, exquisitely dainty and in 
perfect accord with both the texture of the 
lace and the style of the design. 

A centrepiece of Talisman roses combined 
with blue laceflowers repeats the coloring 








in the china, and a few sprays of white 
freesia are added for the atmosphere which 
their fragrance suggests, as well as for their 
delicacy. 

Cutlery with handles of Royal Dresden is 
a fitting accompaniment to the service plates, 
the pistol handles being not only very 
lovely in themselves but, by reason of their 
shape, an interesting frame to the plates. 
We were fortunate in finding a set which, 
although semi-antique, is not prohibitive in 
price. : 

With this cutlery is used flat silver quite 
simple in form and delicately outlined in 
relief. The centrepiece repeats the gleam 
of the silver in a beautifully designed base, 


VERY MODERN IN FEELING 7/5 the cloth of net 
combined with appliqué (shown on the oppo- 
site page) which is used as the basis of a set- 
ting in white and silver. The china is pat- 
terned with silver lustre and the bonbon 


holders are of highly polished silver. A 


ornamented with Cupids in relief, supporting 
a crystal bowl. Silver shells, used as indi- 
vidual nut dishes, add a further decorative 
touch to the table setting, as does the stem- 
ware of polished crystal — very sparkling 
and jewel-like in its appearance — engraved 
with a delicate fern design. 

Another cloth of quite different character 
is composed of strips of the beautiful Santo 
Stephano lace set together with bands of 
linen decorated with Italian drawnwork and 
so placed as to run lengthwise on the table 
top. Although less patterned than the all-lace 
cloth, it is none the less luxurious and dis- 
tinguished. 

Santo Stephano is a pillow lace of somewhat 
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sturdy texture, and the cloth as a whole 
expresses a certain richness and dignity which 
make possible the use of greater depth of 
color in the selection of both china and 
appointments than in the case of the one 
composed of Flanders and Venise. 

Plates of creamy white Spode, decorated 
with a wide-patterned border of golden 
yellow which encloses a scenic design done 
in purply brown, green, and touches of 
orange, have a quality of mellowness which 
makes them singularly appropriate for use 
with this cloth. 

In the table setting illustrated, the rich 
coloring of the plates has been emphasized 
with a centrepiece (Continued on page 404) 









Shallow glass bowl holds gardenias with one 
green and one white orchid. Courtesy of Lord 
& Taylor, Arden Studio, The Little Gallery, 
Benelto ( Pillori, and Black, Starr & 










Frost-Gorham 
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STRIPS OF SANTO STEPHANO LACE set with bands of linen 
form this distinguished cover (above). With this are 
used richly colored Spode plates and smoke amber glass. 
Leaf-shaped silver dishes supporting bunches of grapes 
flank the centrepiece, which holds purple iris, yellow 
jonquils, and vivid orange Euphorbia. Courtesy of 
James McCutcheon & Company, Gilman Collamore, 
and Black, Starr &? Frost-Gorham 





AN EXQUISITE COVER OF FLANDERS LACE with a central 
motif and outer border of point de Venise (left) makes 
a background for delicate Minton china and cutlery 
with handles of Royal Dresden whose coloring is re- 
peated in a centrepiece of Talisman roses combined 
with blue laceflowers. Courtesy of Kargere, Gilman 
Collamore, E. Schmidt & Company, and Black, Starr 
e Frost-Gorham 
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ROOMS WITH A MASCULINE STAMP 


A Combination Living-Room and Dining-Room 


for a Bachelor 


JAMES H. BLAUVELT, DECORATOR 


Tuis RooM of ample proportions and high barrel-vaulted ceiling is an especially appropriate 
setting for Italian antiques, which form the nucleus of its furnishings. The walls and trim are 
stippled in a rust tone, and the ceiling painted a Mediterranean blue. On the dark oak floor is a 
Kerman rug with characteristic rose and blue all-over pattern. The chairs, Italian of the late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century of a rare type, are covered with antique gold damask. The 
table, which is shown set for dinner, has a blue figured damask cloth, amber glass, Italian pottery, 
and antique Russian candlesticks. The Coromandel screen not only serves a practical purpose, but 
with its black note makes an excellent balance for the piano 
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Photographs by Tebbs & Knell 





IN THE BEDROOM the same color scheme is carried 
out, established by the hangings of neoclassic 
design in rust, French blue, and white, which are 
used in both rooms. In front of the bay window in 
the living-room is a couch in plain: blue tapestry 
on which are blue and copper-colored pillows 
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Photographs by Rechard Averill Smith 





Books and Burled Maple 
make the 
Walls of this Room 


HERE ALso és a combination living-room and 
dining-room which has the unmistakable stamp 
of a man's room. It is in fact a room built 
around a collection of rare books which line all 
four of its walls. The bookshelves and wall 
paneling, designed by Mr. Peter Zucchi, are of 
maple toned to a soft satin-like finish in 
sympathetic accord with the spirit of the room 
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Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewstt 


In the Apartment 


of 
Charles M. Willson 
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BARTON, PRICE AND 
WILLSON 
DECORATORS 
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The walls of this room are of mottled green-blue, while the hangings are of 
a heavy blocked linen on a téte de negre ground with a design combining orange 
and green-blue, producing a rich tapestry effect when drawn. The Venetian 
blinds and fascia are of brilliant orange, while the slip covers for the easy- 
chairs are of orange-striped plain linen, and for the day bed of green-blue jaspé 
blending exactly with the walls. In the handsome Chippendale secretary is a 
choice collection of jugs, of canary color, light blue, and silver resist, which 


show to advantage against a lining of pale gold damask 
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Photographs by courtesy of National Museum, Mexico 








Sort FEATHERS of white, red, blue, and 
yellow are affixed to rabbit skins to form this 
magnificent manta de pluma 


mario—is almost as old as Mexican art 
itself. With the exception of pottery it is the 
oldest of the arts and is second to none in its 
beauty, fragility, and marvelous delicacy of 
color and charm. 

Fragile as it is, some magnificent speci- 
mens of the art have been preserved. Three 
of the famous feather pictures owned by the 
National Museum in Mexico City are in- 
cluded in the exhibition of Mexican art which 
is now being shown in various cities of the 
United States. This exhibition, which is 
being held under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, is largely due to the interest which 
Dwight W. Morrow, former Ambassador to 
Mexico, takes in the art of that country. 
While adding to his private collection the 
idea of this large exhibition occurred to him, 
and largely through his initiative it was 
carried out. 

The pictures loaned by the Museum are 
‘Christ or King of Heaven,’ sixteenth cen- 
tury, ‘Santa Monica,’ seventeenth century, 


, ‘HE art of featherwork — el arte plu- 








THE FEATHER ART OF 


OLD MEXICO 


Examples of which are included in the Exhibition of 


Mexican Art now Current 


BY 


BERNICE THOMURE MORRIS 


and ‘Santa Caterina,’ also seventeenth. 
There are also two other feather pictures 
included in the exhibit — one of ‘San Juan 
Nepomuceno,’ loaned by Mr. Morrow, and 
a modern picture made especially for the 
exhibition. 

Featherwork, which was the most precious 
of all the applied arts in the pre-Conquest 
times of the Aztecs, is an art which has almost 
vanished, as have many of the older speci- 
mens which were the pride of the Aztec 
artists and the glory of the lords and gods for 
whom they were made. 

It was not until after the Conquest by the 
Spaniards that the feather pictures or feather 
paintings such as are included in the exhibit 
were made. The valuable feathers, paid as 
tribute by the Aztec vassals to their rulers, 
were first used to make cloaks and capes and 
shields, arms, devices, escutcheons, and other 
noble insignia for personal adornment of the 
rulers and for decorating the images of the 
gods as well. 

Featherwork is still done in Mexico to-day, 
some of it by descendants of those who first 
practised the art in the time of the Aztecs. 
There are few interested and capable enough 
to make the same type of picture as their 
ancestors, however. Also there is no demand 
for the elaborate and intricate pictures of 


SANTA CATERINA 
Cleft) and Santa 
Monica, feather 
paintings of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury 





olden times, and those of the present day are 
of the type to appeal to the ‘tourist trade.’ 
Instead of robes for emperors, hangings for 
palaces, and decorations for churches and 
temples, the feathers now decorate place 





CurisT OR KING OF HEAVEN, fashioned 
in the sixteenth century, an unusually perfect 
and interesting example of the arte plumario 


cards and calendars, and instead of saints and 
angels the pictures represent birds and 
flowers and fighting cocks. The feathers are 
often coarse and dyed and the delicacy of the 
old artists’ work is lost. The modern picture 
made especially for the exhibit by Eduardo 
Olay is considered equal in merit to the old 
ones, but this is an unusual example of 
modern featherwork. 

According to the Friar Bernardino de 
Sahagun, who wrote of Mexico after the 
Conquest, little was known of the technique 
of featherwork even at that time, so covered 
with the haze of time and legend were the 
beginnings of the art. To cloud its history 
further were the ancient Aztec names and 
symbols, themselves buried in a maze of 
antiquity. Sahagun tells us, though, that the 
first featherwork was done with black and 
white feathers from ordinary fowls such as 
hens and turkeys. (Continued on page 412) 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 





A HUMANIZED PUBLIC LIBRARY 


That Departs Entirely from Outworn Standardixed Forms 


O* course not every small town can 
do what Amherst, Massachusetts, has 
done and is doing in the way of a free public 
library, because not every town falls heir to 
$700,000 bequeathed by a loyal former citi- 
zen for that specific purpose, but every town 
can learn something from what Amherst has 
achieved. So wisely has that large sum been 
employed, with such taste and imagination 
and civic vision, that the Jones Library at 
Amherst is becoming known throughout the 
country as a model of its kind, the outstand- 
ing exemplar of the principle of humanizing 
the public library. 

In its architecture and interior appoint- 
ments the Jones Library departs utterly from 
the outworn standardized form. Instead of 
erecting a Greek temple or a Renaissance 
palace, filled with book stacks and with long 
parallel reading tables, the trustees of the 
Jones Library have built a house — a home 
for the intellectual and zsthetic life of the 
community. Instead of making it a mere 
catacomb for books, they have created a 
cultural centre and a civic focus. While its 
chief object is to furnish ample reading for a 
community composed of individuals with an 
unusual diversity of background and outlook, 
ranging from uneducated Polish farmers to 
college professors, it has conceived of its field 
as extending beyond this into the realms of 


BY WALTER A. DYER 


the arts, education, research, and the spoken 
word. So far as possible all taint of institu- 
tionalism has been eliminated from its ar- 
chitecture, its furnishings, and the scope and 
character of its work. It is an enterprise of 
more than passing significance. 

Mention has been made above of a bequest 
which constitutes what is probably the largest 
public-library benefaction ever made to a 
single town of less than ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, and thereby hangs an interesting and 
perhaps inspiring tale. The benefactor was 
one Samuel Minot Jones, a man who in his 
lifetime exemplified the principles of business 
integrity and who at his death gave expres- 
sion to the abiding love he always retained 
for the home town of his boyhood. 

He came of New England pioneer stock 
and was born in the neighboring town of 
Enfield on September 16, 1836. In 1839 the 
family moved to Amherst, where the father 
engaged in business as a merchant and 
small-town manufacturer. They quickly be- 


AN AIR OF INFORMAL HOSPITALITY charac- 
terizes this building which, in both exterior 
design and interior arrangement, suggests a 
spacious Colonial home rather than a public 
institution. Putnam @% Cox, Architects 
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came prominent in the social life of the com- 
munity. Samuel attended the famous old 
Amherst Academy and then went to work ina 
country store. 

In 1854, at the age of eighteen, Samuel 
joined the procession of those young men of 
the Eastern states who turned their faces 
westward in the search for fortune. He 
settled in Illinois and began learning the 
lumber business. When the War between the 
States broke out he was one of the first in his 
section to enlist, and he served honorably for 
eighteen months. With his health broken he 
returned to Amherst to recuperate, but was 
unable to return to the army. 

In 1864 he went back to Chicago, where he 
again engaged in the lumber business and 
laid the foundations of an ample fortune. He 
retired from business in 1894 and in 1898 
married Harriet Watson Stenger of Philadel- 
phia. She died in 1909, leaving one son, 
Minot. 

Samuel Minot Jones died in Morristown, 
New Jersey, on October 10, 1912, in the sev- 
enty-sixth year of his age, honored and loved 
by all who had known him. By the terms of 
his will, the residue of his estate, after a few 
specific bequests, was left in trust for his son, 
with a significant and farsighted proviso. 
If Minot should die without issue, before 
reaching his majority, the whole of the resi- 
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A CORNER OF THE MAIN READING-ROOM, showing the circulation desk and a 
glimpse of the entrance hall beyond. All about the room are open shelves hold- 
ing Some two thousand volumes 


due was to go to the town of Amherst for a 
free public library. 

The dénouement is not without its dra- 
matic aspect. When the United States en- 
tered the World War, Minot, true to his 
father’s patriotic example, enlisted, and was 
attached to Company C, 305th Battalion, 
U.S. Tank Corps. While in training at Camp 
Polk, Raleigh, North Carolina, he con- 
tracted influenza, and on December 16, 1918, 
he died in Base Hospital No. 12 at Biltmore, 
North Carolina, aged nineteen years and six 
months. 

And so the sum of $690,118.61 came into 
the possession of the town of Amherst, to 
provide a free public library for its citizens 





and a permanent memorial to both father and 
son. Trustees were appointed in the will, and 
on March 3, 1919, they were incorporated as 
the Jones Library. The money, as soon as 
obtained, was invested in interest-bearing 
securities, which have continued to produce 
an increment until to-day the assets of the 
library amount to nearly a million dollars, 
approximately half of which sum is repre- 
sented by the plant and the other half by an 
invested endowment fund. 

In 1921 a librarian was appointed and 
book buying began, and on September 7 of 
that year temporary quarters were opened in 
a former hotel at the centre of the town. 
Here the work of the library grew rapidly and 





THE CHILDREN’S READING-ROOM is appropriately furnished and decorated. It 
has its own separate entrance as well as connecting with the main reading-room 
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policies and programmes were inaugurated 
which have since been further developed. 

On December 9, 1926, the old building was 
burned to the ground and many books and 
other valuable material were lost, though the 
Samuel Minot Jones Collection, of which 
mention will be made presently, was saved, 
The next morning temporary quarters were 
opened in an old house near by and library 
business was resumed, albeit with an un- 
avoidable curtailment of the lecture pro- 
gramme and other features requiring an 
assembly room. 

By this time the invested funds had grown 
to such an extent that definite building plans 
seemed feasible. Desirable land was pur- 
chased, comprising nearly two acres and 
giving a frontage of two hundred feet near the 
centre of town, next to the old Strong House, 
home of the Amherst Historical Society. On 
the other side the new building of the First 
National Bank has since been erected. Plans 
were prepared by Putnam and’ Cox, Boston 
architects, the land was cleared, contracts 
were let, and on July 25, 1927, the first shovel- 
ful of earth was turned by the late Dr. John 
M. Tyler, president of the Board of Trustees, 
since succeeded by Ray Stannard Baker. On 
October 18 the cornerstone was laid, with 
addresses by the presidents of Amherst 
College and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and others. The building was com- 
pleted in a year and was formally opened and 
dedicated on November 1, 1928. 

So much for an outline of history, re- 
markable enough in itself, but of no great 
significance if the new building were common- 
place or the library’s functions and scope of 
the ordinary sort. They are not. There is 
nothing conventional or institutional in the 
building’s external aspect. Rather it is like 
some New England farmhouse or village home 
to which, from time to time, additions have 
been made to meet some extraordinary need 
of hospitality. There is, however, nothing 
sprawling or overgrown about it. Its ram- 
bling contours are made up of satisfying mass- 
es and pleasing details. 

Fundamentally it is a three-story, gambrel- 
roofed house with dormer windows, facing 
south, with two-story extensions to the east 
and west. It is of fireproof construction, 
largely invisible concrete and steel, with field 
stone as its principal exterior material, re- 
lieved by some brick and wood, both painted 
white. The roofs are of gray slate. The cost 
of the building was in the neighborhood of 
$260,000, with another $100,000 added for 
furnishing and equipment. 

The designer, Mr. Allen H. Cox, was well 
equipped to do this very thing. Himself a 
Yankee, born in South Hadley Falls and 
brought up in the Connecticut Valley, he was 
possessed of a thorough knowledge of the 
architectural traditions of the region as well 
as of a native feeling for them. He was well 
acquainted, too, with the immediate neigh- 
borhood, having designed seven fraternity 
houses and the delightful Lord Jeffrey Inn 
in Amherst. To the building of the Jones 
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Library he brought this equipment of under- 
standing and experience, and the result is a 
homelike structure which belies its youthful- 
ness and appears to have grown out of the 
soil. 

The style of architecture has no name and 
is a copy of nothing, though every feature is 
consonant with the spirit of the Connecticut 
Valley tradition. Even the gambrel roof, 
much less common in this region than farther 
south and west, is not without its local 
prototypes, including the old Strong House 
next door. Mr. Cox calls the style ‘Connecti- 
cut Valley domestic,’ which is sufficiently 
precise. 

The main portion of the house is symmetri- 
cal and balanced, with the fine doorway with 
its pineapple pediment in the centre, but the 
two extensions, which run back to the north, 
are not identical, and the danger of a set look 
is thus avoided. To mitigate the severity of 
the flat stone front, Mr. Cox placed a one- 
story wooden extension or bay at each end of 
the main facade, and these have occasioned 
the only adverse criticism of the design that 
has been heard. There are sound reasons for 
them, artistic as well as historic, but the 
casual observer finds them somehow illogical 
and inharmonious. As the patrons of the 
library have become accustomed to them, 
however, these criticisms have grown fainter, 
and in summer flowering lilacs and hollyhocks 
subdue and soften them. Incidentally, they 
provide two of the most charming nooks in 
the interior. 

The stone.of which the building is chiefly 
constructed came from an old stone wall in 
the neighboring town of Pelham, some two 
hundred yards of which were purchased for 
the purpose. Of granite for the most part, 
these stones present a charming texture and 
variety of color, full of unexpected but always 
harmonious nuances of hue and tone. With 
the white wood and brickwork and green 
shutters, the building presents an effect no 
less delightful for its color than for its propor- 
tions and the distribution of its masses. 

Landscaping of the grounds in connection 
with those on either side will tend to a con- 
tinually increasing softness and richness of 
setting, with the growth of the trees and 
shrubs that have been planted. 

Inside, the building is as homelike as out. 
One’s preconceived notions of what a public 
library is like are totally upset immediately 
upon entering. It looks more like some well- 
appointed clubhouse. The many rooms into 
which the interior is divided open up charm- 
ing vistas. The fenestration is as nearly per- 
fect as one could desire, and all rooms are 
filled with light and sunshine. There are, in 
all, twelve large rooms and sixteen of smaller 
size. 

The main entrance doorway opens into an 
ample central hallway with a broad staircase 
leading to the floor above. To the left of the 
hall are the main reading-room and circula- 
tion desk. It is like a great living-room with 
its small tables, its comfortable chairs and 
divans, its shaded reading lamps, its soft 








THIs CHARMING ROOM on the ground floor houses the Lucius M. Boltwood Historical 
and Genealogical Collection, originally the property of a prominent Amberst family 


Oriental rugs, and its hospitable fireplace, 
one of eleven which add cheer and homelike 
quality to the building. There is elbowroom 
here for thirty-odd readers, and all about the 
room are open shelves with a capacity of some 
2000 volumes. At the rear is an inconspicuous 
open-stack room with a capacity of from 
6000 to 8000 volumes more. Behind the 
stairway is a magazine room, and to the right 
of the hallway are the administrative offices, 
the cataloguing room, and the inviting Bolt- 
wood Genealogical Room. 

On the second floor are the art gallery, the 
Jones Memorial Room, and a room suitable 
for committee meetings and the like, with the 
collection of Amherst authors and other 
special works on the shelves. On the third 
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floor of the main building are a studio or 
classroom and five small studies which are 
offered free for the use of authors, students, 
and visitors engaged in research. 

The west extension is devoted to the chil- 
dren’s department and has a separate en- 
trance as well as connection with the main 
reading-room. On the ground floor is the 
reading-room for boys and girls, appropriately 
furnished and decorated, and on the second 
floor an exhibition room and a small audi- 
torium for story-telling and such. 

The east extension, also with its separate 
entrance, contains a reception room, a lobby 
and cloakroom, and a splendid auditorium 
seating 350, with ample stage and dress- 
ing-room facilities. (Continued on page 405) 
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Books BY AMHERST AUTHORS and those relating to Amherst history are housed 
in this room, which is also used for committee meetings and special exhibitions 
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BLOCK PRINTS 


And a New 


Decorating Idea 


BY 


MARGARET McCREERY 


GOOD picture brings the glow of life 
A into a room; a thoughtfully chosen pic- 
ture can interpret the spirit of a place as 
nothing else-can. Yet how often do we visit 
a house where the furnishings are thorough- 
breds and the pictures are mongrels, the hit or 
miss accumulation of years. Why is it that so 
many women have learned the principles of 
good interior decoration and have achieved 
homes utterly delightful except for the tire- 
some pictures which to a sad extent neutra- 
lize their efforts? 

It is very likely because we consider pic- 
tures in the realm of Art (with a capital A) 
and have been frightened away from that 
realm by some of our own painful early 
efforts. This in itself is too bad, but we are 
not holding a dissertation on art. This is 
merely a plea for a type of picture preémi- 
nently fitted to adorn the home of ‘cosy’ 
proportions — namely, the block print. It 
is also admirably in accord with the ‘new 
decorating idea.’ 

The first virtue, then, of the block print is 
its intimate appeal — it invites close scru- 
tiny, wilk not be stifled in the average-size 
room, yet it a. “i a powerful theme and 


be very effective at a distance. One of the 
greatest delights of the wood engraving is 
that it seems to lead one into its scene, while 
the color print, be it ever so brilliant, may be 
trusted not to overwhelm the room it graces. 
They have good manners and are charmingly 
adaptable, and there is so great a diversity of 
subjects in the portfolios of the print makers 
of to-day that anyone’s taste and any home’s 
style may be happily accommodated. 

Hand block print is a general term used to 
describe any process of cutting a design on a 
block and making a print therefrom — the 
entire process being done by the hand of the 
artist. Under the term ‘block print,’ however, 
are a number of technically different meth- 
ods, not generally understood, but which, 





THESE PHOTOGRAPHS show how 
a change of decorative objects 
may completely alter the atmos- 
phere of a room. On the left a 
black and white wood engraving 
of a sun-bathed landscape and 
nymphlike figure creates an en- 
tirely different effect from 
“Brooding Lake Shadows’ on the 
right, a color print which re- 
flects the spell of that fantastic 
region surrounding Mono Lake 






















Prints are at their best against 
@ plain background of paneled 
wood. This print, ‘Flowing 
Shadows’ by Paul Landacre, 
suggests the underlying rhythm 
of nature 





if known better, can help one to 
judge the relative merits of 
prints. 

First, there is the wood cut, 
which, strictly speaking, is the 
result of cutting the design in 
plank grain wood with a knife. 
It is probably the oldest method 
and the one used by the Japa- 
nese. Plank grain means that 
the block or slab of wood is cut 
lengthwise with the grain. It is 
the way boards are usually cut 
from a log. To cut a line in the 
block the knife is drawn to- 
ward the worker at a slight 
angle; then another line is cut 
parallel to the first and converging with it at 
the bottom, making a V. Two more cuts 
must be made at the ends of the line, making 
four cuts in all, unless the two long cuts join 
at the end. If the block is now inked and 
printed there will be a white line on a black 
surface. To make a black line, two V-shaped 
cuts are necessary (VV), leaving a raised line 
between. 

Various sizes of knives are used, and there 
are gouges for cutting away large areas. 
Some of the knives for the finer work are 
extremely keen, being made from darning 
needles sharpened to a knife edge and secured 
in handles. The distinguishing method 
of the wood cut is that the tool is drawn 
toward the worker. A tool pushed across the 
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THE weIRD EFFECTS of nature are graphically portrayed in these two 
prints. The one on the left is called ‘Eroded Lava’ and is a color linoleum 
block by Barbara Morgan. ‘Downpour’ is a wood engraving by Paul 
Landacre, technically interesting and having as a composition great charm 


and vigor 


grain makes a ‘chewed’ and splintered line. 

The wood used is usually hard, — the 
Japanese used a wild cherry, — though 
softer woods may be found suitable. Some- 
times the surface is scraped slightly or sanded 
to bring out the grain. Then the print will 
have the pattern of the wood in the inked 
parts, which frequently harmonizes with the 
design used and heightens its effectiveness. 
Many of the Japanese color wood cuts are 
made from a great number of blocks, — 
sometimes fifty or more, — which are cut and 
registered to give the desired colors, each 
block printing only one color as a rule. 

Wood engraving is another process in the 
category of block-print making. In this case 
the block of wood is end grain — that is, cut 
across the grain of the log. Boxwood is 
generally used because of its extreme hardness 
and smooth even grain. The tool used 
is the graver, a solid, V-shaped piece of 
metal, which is pushed away from the 
worker and removes the wood at each 
stroke, very much as a plough does the 
earth. The graver is pushed because the 
end grain of the wood cuts evenly in any 
direction and does not deflect the tool as 
plank grain does if treated in a similar 
way. One stroke of the graver results in 
a white line, and much of the beauty of a 
wood engraving lies in the variety of line 
resulting from varying degrees of pres- 
sure on the tool. A slight pressure 
makes a fine line — by pressing harder 
a wider line is made on account of the 
V-shaped point. Thus it is possible to 
get the subtle tones of shading which 
make for richness of detail. There are 
various sizes of gravers, of course, just 
as there are different sizes of knives for 
wood cuts. 

Wood engravings are usually in black 
and white, seldom in more than two 
colors. Color printing requires the cut- 
ting away of large areas of the block, 


which is difficult in the hard type of wood used 
for engraving; hence color prints are usually 
wood cuts — or linoleum cuts. 

Linoleum cuts during recent’ years have 
come to be used in the same manner as wood 
cuts, and often the terms ‘wood cut,’ ‘lino- 
leum cut,’ or ‘linoleum or wood block’ are 
used interchangeably, though they are really 
different things. The tools used for linoleum 
block cuttings are entirely different from the 
knife of the wood cut or the graver of the 
wood engraving. They are similar to the 
tools used for wood carving. Linoleum has 
the advantage of allowing greater freedom 
and ease in cutting, the disadvantage (if it 
can be termed that) of necessitating heavier 
lines, more crude effects — effects, however, 
which are striking and delightful if handled 
by a true artist. 





AN ARRANGEMENT of several objects that is 
studiously selective and includes the black and white print 
‘Flowing Shadows’ 
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There is no mystery about choosing 
prints. It is like choosing anything else you 
are going to live with —seeas many examples 
as possible before you make up your mind. 
Don’t let yourself be hurried and don’t be 
afraid of trusting your own judgment after 
due inspection and reflection. No doubt you 
will hear much about ‘schools’ and ‘influ- 
ences’ and so on —all very interesting, but 
it is well to listen and weigh these things, 
supplementing them with your own opinions, 
even with information you may get from 
books at the library if you should care to. 

If there is an art gallery or museum in the 
vicinity, ask to be notified of print exhibi- 
tions. There are sure to be good ones from 
time to time, and prints may be purchased or 
ordered from exhibitions, of course. A good 
art dealer, especially if he himself is interested 
in prints, will be glad to help in the 
quest, too. 

The question will arise as to the rela- 
tive merits of old and modern, foreign 
and American prints. There is much to 
be said for all of them, and volumes have 
been said — the quaint unworldliness of 
the very old, the abstract, often fan- 
tastic themes of the very modern. 
Certain print makers of to-day follow 
closely the ancient wood-cut traditions 
and their work has much the same 
mellow flavor, often with a bit more 
vigor. Others strike boldly for the 
emotional impression with the direct- 
ness which characterizes our modern 
life. Prints of the latter school should 
be seen and not read; that is, we should 
enjoy them as we do a sunset without 
expecting an oration or an epic poem. 
They stimulate the imagination and 
zsthetic sense (if they are good), but do 
not necessarily have a story to tell. 

Excellent things are being done by 
European, Mexican, Japanese, and oth- 
er foreign (Continued on page 408) 
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BACKGROUNDS DESIGNED FOR THE FURNITURE 


The Apartment of Mr. Donald Friede in which Furniture by 


Henry Varnum Poor is a Distinguished Feature 


Ax first glance it would seem a very 
simple matter to describe this apartment of 
Mr. Donald Friede. It is not extravagantly 
large, nor overfurnished, and it is extremely 
simple in its character. One might expect it 
to be a matter of few words and then have 
done with it. True, a pertinent description 
need not be verbose. In this case no argu- 
ment over the amount of language is neces- 
sarv. The right choice of those few words, 
however, becomes a matter of grave study, 
for on a thoughtful perusal of the interior 
detail it is evident that its very simplicity is 
so misleading, its real character so rich and 
subtle, its firniture so without precedent or 
conventional form, that they defy the usual 
adjectives and demand instead a peculiar 
idiom of their own, quite without hyperbole, 
a language as straightforward as the lines of 
the furniture itself. 

A generous living-room occupies the largest 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


percentage of: the space of the apartment and 
is the centre of its life and activities. In its 
decoration Mr. Friede visualized the picture 
in its entirety, creating a background for and 
building around furniture designed by Henry 
Varnum Poor. He grants the dominant 
theme to Mr. Poor, but his own fine, sym- 
pathetic taste is like the perfect accom- 
paniment to a beautiful song. The fusion 
of the two is a rare, artistic whole, a thor- 
oughly satisfying performance for those 


THE TEXTURE AND COLOR of the 
living-room walls, covered with 
heavy linen of natural hue, make an 
appropriate background for the mel- 
low tones and severe lines of the 
furniture. Fireplace and tables 
were designed by Mr. Henry Var- 
num Poor and the luxurious chairs 


by Mr. Friede 
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who are permitted to observe and listen. 

One steps directly from the outside hall of 
the apartment house into an anteroom — 
to maintain our musical metaphor, a prelude, 
as it were, to what is to come. Most un- 
conventionally, this is used as a place for 
dining. That in itself is a factor which to 
many might seem awkward, but which re- 
fuses to be so in this case by assuming a very 
evident and oddly interesting decorative 
value. At once the keynote of the whole 
interior is established. It is but a step 
through to the living-room, which we are 
quickly aware is quite different from any that 
we have ever seen. Basically, it is the type 
increasingly common in the modern apart- 
ment house. Four glaring walls, apparently 
unyielding and devoid of any alleviating 
feature, doors placed off centre, and the one 
long casement window at the end of the room. 

But see what has happened to it! The 











THE ANTEROOM connecting the entrance to the apartment with the liv- 
ing-room is used for dining — an arrangement saved from awkwardness 
by the decorative value of the furnishings. The furniture, designed and 
made by Mr. Poor, is of tulipwood, extreme in its simplicity, yet, in 
both design and texture, of unusual distinction 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








INTIMATE BREAKFASTS may be served at the little table by the broad window. 
The hangings are of nun's veiling in a soft moose-tan, matching the uphol- 
stery of the chairs and couch and slightly deeper than the color of the walls 


room is filled with subdued sunshine. It was 
a very warm bright day when I first saw it, 
yet there was neither glare nor gloomy shade. 
And much of this may now be attributed not 
only to the color but also to the texture of 
the walls and ceiling, which are alike covered 
with a heavy linen of natural hue. It is a 
particularly interesting point that this linen 
is in its original use a binding for books, most 
appropriately used since Mr. Friede is a 
publisher, and it makes a most pleasant wall 
covering, its light écru color reflecting the 
light with warmth, its dull, uneven weave 
absorbing the glare. Both in texture and in 
coloring it is a most appropriate background 
for the mellow tones and severe lines of the 
furniture. The draw curtains at the window 
are of sheer wool, nun’s veiling, to be exact, 
a little deeper than the coloring of the walls 
and exactly matching the upholstery of the 
chairs and couch. They are as soft and deli- 
cate as silk, but without any of its sheen, and 
when drawn temper the most glaring sun- 
shine into a pleasant glow. The carpet is 
velvet, raisin-brown in color, reaching from 
wall to wall. 

This, then, is the setting for the furniture 
designed and made by Mr. Poor. Those who 
follow modern ceramics will at once recognize 
a name that stands for some of the finest 
work that is being done to-day in pottery. 
But those who saw the last exhibition of the 


Modern Designers’ Gallery in the spring of 
1929 will also recall that Mr. Poor exhibited 
there some dining-room furniture as out- 
standingly fine and arousing as much artistic 
interest as the remarkable beauty of his 
tiled bathroom shown at a previous exhibit 
of the Gallery. They will recognize in this 
furniture an exactitude of design and con- 
struction. The beginning of the idea was in 
designing furniture for his own home. 


(i appreciate the furniture to its fullest 
extent we must realize that Mr. Poor makes 
the furniture as well as designs it, that he is 
skilled craftsman as well as true artist. This 
attaches to it a very great personal value — 
many artist-designers of the present day do 
not even need to know how to drive a nail — 
and places it in the class of a rare master- 
piece. It is made of tulipwood, which grows 
abundantly around Mr. Poor’s own home. 
The wood is unfinished so that we are 
strikingly aware of the rhythmic markings 
of the circular saw which have been left to 
become an important part of texture and 
decoration. The tops of the tables and the 
arms of the chairs have been waxed chiefly 
as a protective measure, but it gives the 
wood the mellow appearance of age. 

There are two very interesting features of 
construction. One is the use of lead striping 
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as a joining between two boards and as a 
decorative band around the edges of the 
tables. The soft dull gray of the lead blends 
very beautifully with the coloring of the 
wood and seems a most logical and natural 
accompaniment in both texture and idea. 
Secondly, the component parts of the furni- 
ture are quite detachable, joined together 
only by screws which in turn become high 
lights of considerable decorative value. 

The chief beauty of Mr. Poor’s furniture 
lies in its extreme simplicity, its straight- 
forward application to the service demanded 
of it. That same integrity and esthetic hon- 
esty that are so characteristic of his pottery 
are equally true of his furniture design. It 
probably is quite right that it should be 
classed as ‘modern,’ since even art must seem 
to have a handle affixed to it, and it is, of 
course, conceived by a man who is working 
according to the accepted principles of the 
present day. Nevertheless, by reason of its 
sincerity it transcends mere period limitations. 
Like all that is artistically genuine, it becomes 
ageless; equally it might be a relic of a me- 
dizval past or a challenge to the future. 

Its foursquare dimensions have an amazing 
flexibility. At the Designers’ Gallery we saw 
it in a setting of rugged and primitive sim- 
plicity; here it adapts itself with logical poise 
to a setting which is more than subtle — it is 
suave and sophisticated. 





We have all heard it said so many 
times that it is hardly necessary to 
repeat it here that functional fitness 
is one of the chief attributes of 
modern furniture, and the degree to 
which this is carried out establishes 
a great deal of its real value. Its 
amazing versatility of purpose, its 
pertinent solution of space-saving 
problems of modern living, have 
always a fresh interest even for the 
casual onlooker. In Mr. Poor’s fur- 
niture there is no trickery, noth- 
ing that smacks of mere cleverness, 
but there is a sturdy twofold pur- 
pose in the tables. The abundant 
couch, besides serving its own pur- 
pose, is an important link between 
the architectural value of the book- 
cases and the decoration of the 
room. Its capacious back is a storage 
place for magazines; the ends are 
bookshelves. The contribution of 
the bookshelves is far more than lies 
in their utilitarian value. They 
furnish completely one bare wall. 
Also one wing, by coming out into 
the room at right angles to this wall, 
screens a passageway to the kitchen 
door. Less noticeable, but of great- 
est importance, is the junction be- 
tween the movable furnishings and 
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THE RHYTHMIC MARKINGS of the circular saw, the use 
of lead striping, and the decorative high lights formed by exposed 
brass screws are all characteristic of Mr. Poor's work. The 
combination of couch and bookcases shown below well exemplifies 
the ‘functional fitness’ for which his work is also noted 
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the interior architecture formed by 
the baseboard, the door trim, and 
the doors themselves, all of which 
have been executed by Mr. Poor of 
the same unfinished tulipwood as 
used in the furniture. This is as 
fine an illustration as one could hope 
to have of the interior unity that 
must exist in order to achieve the 
perfect room. 

In perfecting the further details 
of the room Mr. Friede has himself 
contributed a great deal of interest. 
The large overstuffed chairs are of 
his own design, upholstered in a 
botany wool of a basket weave in a 
mouse-colored tan slightly deeper 
than the coloring of the wall finish. 
This same material has been used to 
cover the couch and the various 
pillows used, in colors of dull rose, 
gray-green, and blue. It suddenly 
dawns upon us that here is a room 
in which there is a complete absence 
of any figured or designed textile. 
Were there any, the more subtle 
saw pattern of the furniture would 
have been completely lost. But lest 
the room sound monotonous, re- 
member there are the books. The 
staccato notes of vivid orange, 
yellow, (Continued on page 422) 








A COLLECTION OF RARE OLD ENGLISH LUSTREWARE 
Belonging to Mrs. Giles Whiting of Scarborough, New York 


OT the least interesting feature of the 

now famous Girl Scouts Exhibition 
held at the American Art Galleries in Septem- 
ber and October, 1929, was a superb collection 
of early English lustreware lent by Mrs. Giles 
Whiting of Scarborough, New York. | have 
recently had the pleasure of examining this 
entire collection piece by piece, and have been 
allowed to photograph 
some of the most distinc- 
tive pieces for the benefit 
of those who may be in- 
terested in listing and 
comparing the various de- 
signs and types to be 
found in a large and repre- 
sentative group of this 
kind. So little has been 
written about English lus- 
treware (with theexception 
of Mr. Bosanko’s excellent 
handbook, a few lines here 
and there included within 
the discussion of individ- 
ual factories are all | have been able to find) 
that almost the only means the beginning 
collector has of learning what to look for is 
by such direct study of individual pieces 
wherever opportunity is offered. 

When we consider that nearly every pot- 
tery in the Staffordshire and Northern dis- 
tricts, and possibly also in the neighborhood 
of Swansea, to say nothing of the numerous 
porcelain factories where lustrous decorations 
were in use, produced lustreware of some kind 
or another, it seems strange that their chroni- 
clers should have given it so little space in 
their accounts. No doubt they have assumed 
that once a student became familiar with the 
paste and characteristic forms of a given 
factory, he might be expected to recognize 
these even underneath the lustre glaze. 
Many types of lustreware have indeed been 
identified by their likenesses to known or 
marked pieces of ordinary 
ware. But the number of 
these is a discouragingly 
small proportion of the 
lustres found. Nor is it often 
possible to identify lustred 
pieces by means of marks, 
since ware of this sort was 
seldom marked in Stafford- 
shire in the early days, and 
even when it was the mark 
would usually be obliterated 
by the lustre bath. 

Consequently the only 
practical way to classify a 
lustre collection has proved 
to be by schools, such as the 
Wilson school and the 
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Wedgwood school, and by colors and dis- 
tinguishing methods — that is, self-ground 
lustre, silver resist, gold resist, and so forth. 
Since any of these terms are necessarily more 
or less elastic and may be applied in different 
ways by different collectors, it may be well 
before considering the individual pieces of the 
collection illustrated to run over briefly the 


Fic. 1. A tea caddy of 
early date having pink 
and purple lustre dec- 
orations on a cream 
ground, with relief 
bands of gold 


Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 





Fic. 2. A rare two-handled cup of bril- 
liant silver resist on a rose ground which is one 
of the outstanding pieces of this collection 





Fic. 3. Three fine examples of mottled ware, shading from pink through 
lilac, purple, and bronze, to gold 
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terms and classifications which will be used in 
discussing it. 

Lustrous effects are obtained on earthen- 
ware and porcelains by the application of a 
thin glaze of some metallic oxide. The 
Process is an exceedingly ancient one which 
may have originated with the Persians, or 
may have been learned by them from an even 
earlier race. Very beautiful lustrous pottery, 
known as ‘Hispano Mauro,’ was produced in 
Spain as early as 1350, and much of this is 
still extant in museums and collections. In 
Italy also the process attained to a high 
degree of perfection, the Gubbio school hav- 
ing produced some of the loveliest effects 
known to ceramics. 

Credit for rediscovering the process during 
the late eighteenth century undoubtedly be- 
longs to the Staffordshire district. Dr. S. 
Shaw in his Chemistry of Pottery gives the 
names of ‘Messers John Hancock, John 
Gardner, William Hennings,’ as the origina- 
tors of English lustres. John Hancock was at 
one time a ‘flowerer’ at the Derby factory. 
Although the date of the discovery mentioned 
by Shaw is uncertain, it is known that lustred 
wares were produced in Staffordshire at least 
as early as 1750. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that most specimens found to-day 
would date little earlier than the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

It will be readily understood that a glaze of 
metal thin enough to be applied easily and 
economically will vary in color and appear- 
ance according to the color of the paste upon 
which it is placed, the metal used, and the 
conditions under which the final firing is 
made. Many of these different effects in 
English lustre were studied, but on the other 
hand many of them were involuntary on the 
part of the potter. So that while we may list 
on paper certain color distinctions and classi- 
fications, it must be understood that many of 
these merge so imperceptibly into others that 
it is neither practical nor pos- 
sible to say where the lines 
should be drawn. Particu- 
larly among those lustres for 
which copper oxides have 
been used is the shading, from 
deep bronze, through copper 
and purple, to the palest lilac 
and pink, so gradual that no 
two people would agree as to 
where one begins and the 
other ends. So, although | 
shall refer here to colors in 
the terms usually employed 
by writers on the subject, | 
believe that every collector 
should be free to classify his 
own specimens according to 
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Fic. 4. A rarely beautiful tea set having wide bands of pink lustre on a white ground in 


a graceful morning-glory pattern 


the colors as they look to him, nor be too 
willing to accept arbitrary divisions. 

Roughly speaking, nearly all lustrous 
glazes are made from either copper or plati- 
num solutions. The famous ruby lustre of 
Wedgwood is believed to have contained real 
gold, but is so rare in this country as to be 
practically negligible in a discussion of this 
kind in any case. At best it must have been 
extremely perishable, the only traces of it 
found to-day being in the form of mere glints 
caught in certain lights from the surfaces of 
mottled bronze and purple pieces. 

There are also authorities who claim that 
the so-called gold lustre contains real gold. 
It seems probable, however, that if gold is 
present in this glaze at all, it is in the most 
infinitesimal quantities. Undoubtedly the 
nature of some of the early clays, combined 
with a special manner of firing, 
was chiefly responsible for its 
golden color. It is very rare, and 
seems on the whole to occur at its 
best on very early pieces. A fine 
tea caddy, Figure 1, probably the 
earliest piece in the Whiting col- 
lection, has decorations in mottled 
pink and lilac lustre, with relief 
bands as near pale gold as any 
lustre | have seen. These exactly 
match in color the metal top, 
both being of course a good deal 
redder in tone and very different 
in texture from the gold-leaf deco- 
ration found on other wares. 

Gold, then, at least in greater 
part, copper, bronze, and the so- 
called blackberry and plum 
shades of lustre, are all obtained 
by applying a glaze of copper 
oxide upon a dark clay. Pale 
gold, purple, lilac, and pink in all 
their varying shades are made by 
applying the same oxide in solu- 
tions of different strength to light 
clays. Silver and steel lustres are 
obtained by applications of plati- 
num oxides. Steel is probably 
simply an inferior silver lustre, 
which latter is usually obtained by 


the application of a second coating of the solu- 
tion. A rare and interesting pitcher, Figure 6 
(left), has a self body of dull steel color with a 
wide band of deep rich blackberry. On this 
a hunting scene in relief is fully covered with 
the lustre glaze. 

So much for the colors. Differences in form 
and design are of course more readily separa- 
ble. Credit for having produced the first 
English lustred wares has sometimes been 
assigned to Leeds. But there seems to be 
little real authority for doing so. Probably 
the oldest and most interesting pieces known 
are those of the so-called Wedgwood school, 
which may include the work of Enoch Wood, 
Wood and Caldwell, Mayer, and others. 
Very early examples have the close dark body 
characteristic of the earlier product of the 
Staffordshire district. This was usually 








Fic. 5. Two unusual standing cups in silver resist on a white 
ground are shown above. Below are two crocus jars, also silver resist on 
a white ground, in patterns of unusual delicacy and beauty 
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covered inside and out with a ‘self ground’ of 
lustre, colored decorations being often ap- 
plied in enamel over the glaze. Later, white 
or cream-colored linings prevailed, no doubt 
from gustatory considerations. 

Mottled effects in lustre on a cream ground 
are first found among the experimental pieces 
of Wedgwood, who no doubt borrowed the 
idea from the tortoise-shell wares of Whieldon. 
The colors range from palest pink through 
lilac and purple to bronze and sometimes gold 
with a ruby tinge. Three fine mottled pieces 
are shown in Figure 3. The bowl is a soft 
purplish pink with paler spots. The two other 
pieces are of varying shades of lilac and 
purple. The standing cup is of a rare early 
form, having more than a hint of gold in the 
glaze. If this is not old Wedgwood, then 
surely Wedgwood was not the only early 
potter to obtain such effects. 

To the Wilson school belong those wares 
having a rather brassy gold or copper lustre 
glaze over a chalky body, and decorations, 
usually of a classical character, in white relief. 
Robert Wilson was in partnership with Neale 
at Hanley in 1778, and continued in business 
alone after Neale’s death. He was famous for 
his ‘chalk body,’ from which he made a copy 
of the Portland Vase which is still in exist- 
ence. Much of his work, like Neale’s, was in 
this manner after Wedgwood, and it is prob- 
able that many examples of lustreware 
supposed to have been made by Wedgwood 
should be credited to him. 

Then there is the Sunderland school, which 
includes those lustres having reserved panels 
in which drawings or inscriptions are transfer- 
printed over the glaze. Similar to these are 
the ‘Liverpool’ pieces, many of which doubt- 
less never saw Liverpool at all. A 
very fine pitcher of this group is 
shown in Figure 7. The ground 
color is a beautiful pale green, 
with a band of mottled lustre in 
several shades of lilac. In a large 
reserved panel on one side is a 
black and white print of ‘The 
Hornet Sinking the Peacock.’ 
The work is over the glaze trans- 
fer, the drawing spirited and 
showing a fine attention to detail. 

The term ‘Swansea school’ is 
probably a complete misnomer, 
since it seems never to have been 
definitely proved that lustreware 
was made at Swansea at all. The 
name is usually used to apply to 
pieces in the so-called ‘Cottage 
Swansea’ style, having reserved 
panels with overglaze printing of 
such subjects as Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and so forth— pieces 
which are clearly products of the 
Staffordshire district and have 
nothing whatever to do with 
Swansea. 

Stenciling was done in lustre 
upon earthenware and porcelain 
just as stenciling is done on any- 
thing else — that is, a design was 
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cut out of paper and the paper 
placed upon the object to be 
stenciled. The cut-out part was 
then washed over with the glaze, 
which dried quickly, so that 
when the paper was lifted the de- 
sign was shown outlined against 
a lighter ground. The result is 
not so clean-cut as resist, but the 
process is both easier and cheaper 
and is often very effective. A 
rare example of stenciling in a 
rich purple shading into lilac is 
shown in Figure 12. 

As might be inferred by its 
predominance in this collection, 
silver resist is usually in greater 
demand by collectors than any 
other type of lustreware. The 
reason is not far to seek. Plain 
lustrous and other wares deco- 
rated with lustre are being made 
in Staffordshire to-day by ex- 
actly the same methods and ac- 
cording to the same designs that 
were used there in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 
These, after a bit of wear, are so 
difficult to distinguish from the 
old that even the canniest col- 
lector is likely to be fooled some- 
times. Resist lustre, however, is 
both more difficult and more expensive to 
make than the ordinary kind, and seems not 
to have been made commercially in recent 
times. When, as occasionally happens, it is 
made with deliberate intent to deceive, the 
undertaking has proved so expensive as to be 
scarcely worth the cost. 

The process is very similar to that used for 
resist printed and painted fabrics. A design 
is painted with glycerin upon a plain ground, 
either white or colored, after which the whole 
surface is covered with lustre of the desired 
color and allowed to dry. The piece is then 
washed in water, when the parts covered by 
the glycerin wash off, while the surrounding 
metal glaze ‘resists,’ leaving the design in a 
ground color surrounded by a background of 
the lustre. 

It is believed by some authorities that the 
earliest resist patterns were printed in under- 
glaze blue, the resist process being carried out 
thereafter as described above. If this theory 





Fic. 6. Two pitchers with relief designs in the manner of the 
Morland hunting prints 





Fic. 7. A Sunderland-type pitcher with pale green ground and 
band of pink on lilac lustre (left). At the right is a pitcher of quaint 
design in purple lustre with spots of green and yellow 


is to be accepted, the conclusion must be 
drawn that silver resist was not in general use 
until well after the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the process of transfer 
printing had been fully developed and per- 
fected. This conclusion is borne out by the 
nature of the designs themselves, in which 
definitely nineteenth-century motives pre- 
dominate. Surely if resist work had been 
general even as early as 1790, some enterpris- 
ing potter would have adapted a form of the 
ubiquitous willow pattern to its purposes! 
But I have never seen a piece having this or 
any other quasi-Chinese pattern. Generally 
speaking, resist designs are either of very 
ancient origin — such as certain geometric 
patterns, or the vine pattern, Figure 5, copied 
probably from Spanish or Italian lustres — 
or are of strictly English inspiration, featur- 
ing strawberries, roses, thistles, ivy, fuchsias, 
sporting scenes, and so forth. 

Of marked pieces of resist, | know of only 
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one example having a date ear- 
lier than 1800. A very beautiful 
and interesting pitcher, Figure 8, 
with an unusual yersion of the 
well-known ‘resist bird,’ has the 
initials A. L. N. and the date 
1813. Sporting designs such as 
those which we find printed in 
underglaze blue, and drawn in 
the manner of the Morland hunt- 
ing prints, cannot have been 
made much earlier than 1810, by 
which date it may be assumed 
that the popularity of Morland 
would have reached the proy- 
inces, and his paintings have 
been copied on wares for their 
use. Of an even later date is the 
rose and thistle pattern, Figure 
9, also in underglaze blue. These 
two pieces are part of a rare and 
possibly unique dessert set of 
seventeen pieces, each one 
slightly different from the others, 
and ranging in color from a very 
light blue through the medium 
tones to a deep rich blue on the 
handles. The silver lustre is in 
almost mint condition. No ar- 
rangement of old Staffordshire 
which I have seen can equal in 
attractiveness the cupboard in 
which Mrs. Whiting has placed these pieces 
along with a group of silver and canary resist 
and a little plain silver lustre. Three exam- 
ples from the canary group are shown in 
Figure 11. The beauty and delicacy of the 
design on the left-hand pitcher place it in my 
opinion among the finest examples of the 
Staffordshire potter’s art. 

Ground colors other than white are rare in 
resist lustres, although buff, canary, blue, 
pink, apricot, and beige or rose-beige all 
occur. Rarest of all is pink or true rose color. 
A superb two-handled cup of brilliant silver 
lustre against a rose ground is shown in 
Figure 2. The graceful form and fine condi- 
tion of this piece, the quality of its design, 
and the color of its ground, all combine to 
mark it as one of the outstanding pieces of the 
collection. 

Another piece of special importance is the 
large barber’s basin, Figure 10, in silver resist 
on a white ground, (Continued on page 410) 





Fic. 8. A group of very interesting pitchers with silver-resist birds on a 
white ground. The centre pitcher has the initials A. L. N. and the date 1813 
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Fic. 9. Silver resist with a rose and thistle design 
printed in underglaze blue 
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THE SMARTLY TAILORED 
EFFECT of some of the 
finest mattresses gives a 
Shipshape look to any 
room in which the day 
bed is placed 


E moderns have no conception of 
the place the bed has held in public 
and semi-public life in the course of history! 
Originally a hole dug out somewhere for 
rest and safety, then the pallet (French: 
paille, or straw) of stamped-down hay, 
straw, or leaves, and later the great tes- 
ter or canopied beds first appearing in the 
fourteenth century! At this 
period monarchs and po- 
tentates received homage 
from delegations in bed and 
very often upon important 
occasions great ladies enter- 
tained there congratulatory 
or consolatory friends. To- 
day the bed is utilitarian, 
and only as beautiful as 
befits the private home; it is 
no longer included in private 
or public functions and is 
thought of rather more as a 
necessity than as a decora- 
tive adjunct. (Would that 
we were writing on the ro- 
mantic history of the bed!) 
The criteria of bedding to-day are of 
course cleanliness, free circulation of air, and 
comfort, and of the bedsteads beauty, easy 
care, longevity, and the capacity to ‘wear’ 
their bedding fittingly. 

In an old French book (for the metal bed 
was first introduced in France), the maker 
mentioned as the primary fact of importance 
about it that vermin could not find comfort 
therein! History repeats itself, for the brass 
bed too was first advertised as having this 
virtue, and it is still true that metal beds are 
the easiest to keep clean. This gleaming bed, 
however, later fell out of fashion for fine 
chambers, only to come back disguised in 
wood finishes. This bed we now see every- 
where. It is an excellent adjunct to the 
house with few or no servants, because it 
needs less care than the more elaborate beds 
of wood, carved or decorated. If therefore we 
advise it for the servantless or semi-servanted 
home, we are advising it for a good 75 per 


A WELL-MADE AND VENTILATED BOX 
SPRING with fine mattress on top in ‘the 
good old-fashioned way’ which is still 
deservedly popular. Courtesy of Eng- 
lander Spront Bed Company 





A COMBINATION SPRING AND 
MATTRESS With a flat untufted 
mattress topping. Courtesy of 
Simmons Company 





BY ETHEL R. PEYSER 


cent of our citizens! For the other 25 per 
cent, let them buy what they will, for they 
can rebuy to their heart’s and purse’s con- 
tent — and need take no thought of care. 

The alternative to-day to the folding bed 
is the day bed. This combined living-room 
couch and camouflaged bed is a useful factor 
day and night. There are two kinds of such 
‘straddle’ beds — those that 
have head and foot pieces 
and those that are merely 
flat couches, with perfect 
box springs and mattresses. 
These are in the first in- 
stance treated with rolls in 
which are put either perma- 
nent stuffing or the. night 
pillows. In the second, the 
headless and footless couch 
is decorated with cushions 
befitting the scheme of the 
room in which it is placed. 
Moreover, either of these 
can be made as a simple 
framework, much as was the 
ancient bed, which the great 
used to carry with them wherever they went. 
(How many more guests we could have if 
this were the custom to-day! Still, perhaps it 
is better that this custom no longer obtains.) 
To this framework can be fitted a box spring 
and on top of that the mattress. In this last 
case nothing of a bed shows. It is merely a 
couch and can be an extremely comfortable 
one. 

Squeaks in beds should no more be 
tolerated than squeaks in motor cars. Far 
less so, in fact, for they are more insidiously 







disturbing. The difficulty is usually in the 
joints of the wooden bedsteads or in an ill- 
fitting spring. Get your dealer or a cabinet- 
maker to look over the situation, or else 
scrap the bed for a better one. Cheap beds 
and cheap shoes are prone to be talkative. 

Metal beds as well as wooden beds to-day 
can be bought in period designs to match the 
rest of the furnishings. 

Iron beds of course are the least expensive 
of the metal fraternity, and brass the most 
expensive. But all metal beds should be 
welded, seamless, smooth, with the joints as 
solid as rocks. The finish depends on your 
purse and on the maker. You must see when 
buying, however, that the side rails fit 
snugly and rigidly into the end lugs, and that 
the lugs themselves are secure on the posts — 
for here is where the disturbance starts. 

The subject of bedding is more complex 
and more varied. Here the first thing to 





AN INNER SPRING MATTRESS which is 
the latest ‘two-in-one’ contribution to bed 
comfort. Its tufted mattress is of fine 


wool felt. Courtesy of Ostermoor & 
Company, Inc. 


consider is the spring, which is by far the 
most important part of a bed, however 
beautiful its outer trappings and frame may 
be; for it is the spring which affects our 
health, to say naught of our com- 
fort. Therefore the crib spring 
must be chosen with foresight 
and intelligence, because the spine 
of the infant is seriously involved 
in its purchase and use. 

The spiral spring is the one 
made of a series of spirals, attached 
to a frame. They are not covered 
as are the spirals in the box spring, 
but if you cannot afford the 
boxed one, by all means get 
the (Continued on page 418) 








PRIZE-WINNING REMODELED HOUSES 


In the House Beautiful Fourth Small-House Competition 


Photographs by Warren L. Inskip 
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PLANS OF HOUSE BEFORE REMODELING 
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By COMPARING THE PLANS and view 
of the house before remodeling (on 
the opposite page) with the new 
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house, tt is seen that the north wing 
that included the dining-room, 
study, and service was moved away 
and a new part added at the south - 
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side of the hall to replace this. As 
the main view is at the north, ad- 
vantage is taken of it by this new 
disposition of rooms. The old hall- 
way was kept, but the porch was 
removed and the very handsome door 
shown below added. The house of 
Mr. Harry F. Hudson, Orchard 
Park, near Buffalo, New York 
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THE HOUSE IS OF CLAPBOARDS 
painted white, with gable end 
walls of hand-split field 
stone. The roof is of shingles 
weathered and the trim of 
white with blinds green 
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AWARDED SECOND PRIZE 


HOUSE REMODELED BY BENJAMIN S. PARKER, ARCHITECT 


AN ERSTWHILE POPULAR CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW has here been metamorphosed 
into a most attractive house of the Monterey type. The outside walls, which in the 
original house were covered with shingles, are now of plaster, brick veneer, vertical 
boards with battens, and horizontal siding, all of a light buff color. The roof is of 
red cedar shingles irregularly laid and the trim is the same color as the walls. A 
comparison of the plans of the old house with those of the remodeled one shows that 
living-room and dining-room have been reversed. A new garage is attached and the 
maids’ quarters moved to a separate building. Both first and second floor plans of 2 
the new house show a better organization of space than do the old plans. The house 
of Mr. Charles P. Plumb, San Gabriel, California 
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The plans of the original house are shown 
above and a view of it at the a Be- 
low are the plans of the remodeled house 
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KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


III. Modernizing the Bathroom 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


ANY a new house has been bought 
M solely on the merits of its modern 
bathrooms. And many a modern housewife 
has given up in despair because her bath- 
rooms were not up to date and attractive, 
as in the newer homes about her. Further- 
more, many an old home has been abandoned 
and sold because it never occurred to the 
owner that the bathrooms could easily be 
remodeled, beautified, made more efficient 
and sanitary, and, in short, modernized! 

To-day, the building-material markets are 
overflowing with all sorts of commendable 
materials which will transform an unattrac- 
tive, insanitary, old-fashioned bathroom into 
an object of real beauty which is sanitary 








Good ideas may be obtained by visit- 
ing the showrooms of local plumbing- 
fixture agencies 


and a delight to keep clean. There are new 
wall finishes and floor finishes and all manner 
of accessories and fixtures and what not, 
some of them designed especially to aid the 
owner who is remodeling his bath. In fact 
there are so many types of wall finishes for 
doing over the bathroom that perhaps a few 
general hints as to their selection might 
not be amiss. 

First of all select a wall finish which is 
washable, non-absorbent, and sanitary. It 
should have a permanent, lasting surface 
which is crack-proof and warp-proof. Tile 
of course is the ideal material for bathroom 
walls. Thick opaque colored glass has fewer 
joints and, though more expensive than tile, 
is fast winning popularity. Don’t think that 
because your bathroom walls have been 
plastered for ten or twenty years you can’t 
have a modern tile wainscot. Remove the 
old piaster and lath, put on some metal lath 
over the old studs, cover it with cement 
plaster, and your wall is ready to receive any 
kind of tile, glass, or marble, from the 
cheapest to the best. If you are planning to 
use any of these materials, be sure to take 
advantage of the many tile accessories such 
as built-in soap dishes, toothbrush holders, 
and towel rods. They are obtainable in 
white or in a variety of colors to match the 
wall tile, or in contrasting colors to match 
the tile trim and base. 





However, if you must cut down costs, 
there are scores of materials which can be 
applied to the old walls without removing 
plaster. Some are finished in attractive 
enamels, others are ready to be painted with 
any material you wish to apply. Most of 
these sheets are made in a variety of sizes, 
and it is important to buy sheets which will 
span the entire wall with as few joints as 
possible. Each manufacturer has a particular 
method of finishing the top of the wainscot 
with either an enameled moulding or other 
device. Get the facts on these various 
trimmings before you select any particular 
wall finish, as on the neatness of the joints 
and edges depends a great deal of the value 
of the wall finish. If doubtful as to the final 
appearance of any of these wall coverings 
after the finish is applied, ask your dealer to 
show you an actual installation of his 
material. At least he should be able to show 
you a generous sample before you buy. Very 
often good ideas may be obtained by visiting 
the showrooms of local plumbers, plumbing- 
fixture agencies, or lumber dealers. In com- 
paring costs keep in mind the painting which 
an unfinished material will require. 

Of course if you are remodeling your bath 
you will want a modern sanitary floor. Here 
again tile is the first choice, due to its non- 
absorptive, sanitary, attractive attributes. 
Its advantages are too well known to need 
rehearsing. Many home owners, however, 
are under the impression that it is out of 
the question to install a tile floor in an old 
bathroom. Whereas all that is necessary is 
to take up the top or finish floor and nail 


J 


] 











Don’t forget an outlet for plugging in 
the curling iron or other modern equip- 
ment 


some waterproof paper, then galvanized wire 
lath, to the underfloor. Then lay down a 
bed of strong cement mortar, one and one- 
half inches deep, to receive the tile; the top 
of the tile will be about seven eighths of an 
inch above the finish floor, or about the 
thickness of a threshold. If the wire lath is 


not nailed too closely to the floor, most of it 
will be embedded in the mortar bed and will 
reénforce or strengthen the concrete against 
cracking. 
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GUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS will soon be 
taxed by April’s downpour. Be sure that none 
have been broken or torn loose by the ice this 
winter. Failure to put everything in shape may 
mean leaks, a flooded cellar, washouts on the 
lawn, or other damage. 


CESSPOOLS AND CATCH BASINS, for the 
same reason, should be cleaned out if there is any 
likelihood of their overflowing. They are put toa 
severe test at this season of the year when the 
ground becomes soaked with spring rains. 


LOOK TO YOUR ROOF. If any leaks have de- 
veloped during the stormy months just passed, it 
is well to make temporary repairs now. Hips, 
valleys, and ridges are frequent sources of leaks 
and can be made tight temporarily with a heavy 
coating of good elastic cement smeared over the 
leaks. Split shingles are another frequent cause of 
leaks, especially if the split occurs directly over 
the joint between two shingles in the course 
below. Strips of metal placed under the split will 
keep out the water until permanent repairs can be 
made. Whenever leaks occur make chalk marks on 
the under side of the rafters or roof boards to 
mark the location of the leaks. This will enable 
you to point out the exact spots when the repair 
man comes, long after the water has dried up. 


REPAIR TRELLISES AND ARBORS before the 
tender buds start swelling. If you didn’t paint 
them last fall, now is a good time, as the vines can 
be more easily handled without damaging the 
buds. Never paint, however, if the wood is full of 
dampness or frost, as the paint is likely to peel. 








Ordinarily this method is not considered 
good practice, but in an old house where 
most of the settlement and shrinkage have 
ceased long ago it will usually produce 
satisfactory results. However, modernizing 
the bath usually means up-to-date fixtures 
and new piping, and by the time the latter 
is in place half of the underflooring is torn 
up, so why not take up the remainder and 
recess it about one and one-half inches below 
the tops of the joists, which should have the 
top edges beveled? This will permit a thicker 
slab of concrete to support the tile and 
further lessen the chances of its cracking. 
It will also permit the tile floor to finish at 
the same level as the other floors. The slab 
should be made of steam-boiler cinders and 
cement to make it lighter in weight and 
relieve the strain on the joists. Avoid cutting 
the joists to install piping, and if necessary 
reénforce the joists by nailing one-inch or 
two-inch material to the sides. Before pour- 
ing the concrete, cover the floor with metal 
lath carried up over the tops of the joists. 

There are numerous composition floors on 
the market and various kinds of patented 
tile floors. While some of these compositions 
are excellent for (Continued on page 424) 
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Maurice apDams és best 
known for his designs in 
figured walnut, the grain 
of the wood often forming 
the sole decorative feature 
of his furniture. This side- 
board is typical of his best 
work, the grain of the wal- 
nut being emphasized by a 
base and handles of Ma- 
kassar ebony 















ENGLISH DESIGN IN MODERN FURNITURE 


T was inevitable in the wave of enthusiasm 
for modern furniture and decoration 
which invaded England a few years ago from 
the Continent that some confusion of stand- 


ards and ideals should arise. In 
the rush for novelty and new 
ways of living, the designer was 
tempted to be ‘clever’ rather 
than original in any real sin- 
cerity, and much was hailed as 
representative of a new age 
that soon proved to be but a 
very transient vogue. The 
passing of time has allowed the 
work of a handful of men to 
emerge from this undergrowth 
and take its place as something 
that is really representative of 
the thought and feeling of the 
George V period and ways of 
living. Here in fact is furniture 
that will live not only to-day to 
give pleasure to the present 
generation, but will survive to 
be acquired as ‘antiques’ by 
their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, for the beauty 
and sincerity of its design. 

To those who visit England 
from across the Atlantic her 
greatest asset perhaps is the fact 
that she is the ‘old’ country, 


Illustrated by the Work of a Few of the Men who are 
Outstanding in this Field 


BY LEN CHALONER 


with years of history and tradition behind 
her. It is not surprising therefore that Eng- 
lish modern design reveals its debt to much 
of the best in its ancestry, although it is in 
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AMONG THE YOUNGER DESIGNERS whose work is receiving in- 
creasing attention is Michael Dawn, who designed this walnut chest of 
drawers for a man’s room 
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no sense anything but the work of vigorous 
creative minds and hands. 

Perhaps most symbolic of this feeling is the 
fact that of the handful of designers men- 


tioned, each contributing so 
different a share to modern 
period furniture, all have shown 
a profound harmony with their 
chosen material — wood. They 
have no less in common a 
sincerity of purpose that sends 
each along a path of individu- 
ality in the quest for expression. 
From this basic idea, and its 
unhurried working out in beauty 
of form and color, one is led to 
wonder how far the movement 
may in the light of history 
become comparable in its in- 
fluence on art and craft to the 
work of William Morris. 

In considering modern furni- 
ture design it is important to 
appreciate that in England, 
as in other countries, it is be- 
coming more and more closely 
linked with the architecture of 
the home, and a few leading 
architects have distinguished 
themselves in the design of 
furniture. The development of 
built-in furniture is but part 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








THis GOLD DRESSING TABLE (below) 
was designed by J. Rowley, whose 
skillful use of laminated wood in 
combining colored lacquer or the grains 
of the wood itself has resulted in many 
original and beautiful pieces 











Dell and Watnwright 


THE WORK OF S. CHER- 
MAYEFF, though ex- 
pressing the solidity 
and simplicity charac- 
teristic of the English 
school, shows marked 
Continental influence. 
He designed this desk 
of figured walnut and 
the metal floor standard 


TypicaL oF the work of 
S. Chermayeff is this 
room (below) which 
uses wood paneling and 
figured walnut with 
such striking effect 





and parcel of this architectural influence, 
but for the purposes of the present article 
designers have been chosen who have 
shown their ability primarily in movable 
furniture. It is always difficult to make a 
selection of a few names when good work is 
being done perhaps by a dozen, and the 
names have been arranged alphabetically to 
avoid any suggestion of comparison or 
relative merit. Each designer will be seen to 
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have marked individuality in his work, and It 
each has contributed his special quota to of 
what is now recognized as George V period ir 
furniture. E 

To Mr. Maurice Adams has been accorded si 
recently the unusual honor of having a piece tl 
of his work acquired by the authorities of the u 


South Kensington Museum. Too often such 
recognition only comes posthumously. 

His work has evolved from a very close link 
with the traditional, and year after year 
those who have been in touch with it could 
watch the designer gradually freeing himself 
to achieve his highly distinctive and char- 
acteristic work of to-day. He is best known 
for his designs in figured walnut, one of which 
has been chosen for illustration, and in this 
the unbroken line and broad curves afford 
additional beauty to the grain of the wood, 
which, in the majority of instances, he uses 
as the sole decorative feature of his furniture. 
Mouldings of any kind are conspicuous for 
their absence, and dished edges only empha- 
size the dignified simplicity of semi-elliptical 
fronts to dressing tables, cupboards, or 
cabinets. 

Mr. Adams’s close sympathy with his 
material leads him to choose his wood first 
and then his design for this particular 
medium. Because we know most of his work 
in walnut, the process of his evolving 
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Dell and Wainwright 


expression is most easily traceable in this 
furniture, but some of his designs in flame 
mahogany, with the grain of this beautiful 
wood as pillars of flame in the panels of 
wardrobe, bed, and dressing table, are 
certainly no less characteristic or fascinating 
in their appeal. 

Mr. Serge Chermayeff is a naturalized 
Englishman who was educated at that most 
traditional of English public schools, Harrow. 
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It is interesting to observe in work that is 
often strongly expressive of Continental 
influence a no less definite vein of the old 
English schools of thought, in solidity and 
simplicity of design. There can be no doubt 
that much of this feeling was absorbed quite 
unconsciously in those early~school years. 

If his Continental experience leads him to 
experiment with metal furniture, the illus- 
trations taken of a London home show him 
at his best in a luxurious use of panels and 
walnut. On the more practical side it might 
be added that Mr. Chermayeff has shown 





peculiarly happily how furniture grouping 
may be accomplished with much saving of 
space if the right angles and measurements 
are adopted to make each item of furniture 
in a room able, if required, to stand flush 
against its neighbor as a unit piece. The 
making of a fireside circle with settee, odd 
tables, and chairs is no longer done at the 
expense of the appearance of the room. 

Mr. Michael Dawn is among the younger 
designers whose work during the last couple 
of years has received increasing attention. 
His studies on the Continent left a bigger 
imprint on his earlier work than is discover- 
able in his more recent designs, and the 
future is yet young for Mr. Dawn. There is a 
character of considerable interest in the 
design of the walnut chest of drawers for 
a man’s room, which has been selected for 
illustration. 

Mr. C. A. Richter’s work has a quality in 
it that might be likened to sculpture, as if 
it had been conceived and evolved from the 
solid block. There is nothing finicky in his 
designing. Its proportions are nearly always 
generous and dignified, and while essentially 
of the modern school in line and simplicity, 
it is of the order that has evolved slowly 
from more traditional influences to its 
present maturity. Mr. Richter thinks first 
and foremost in terms of wood. Not for him 
the vogue for metal or colored lacquer, and it 
is in this sense and his almost meticulous 
shunning of anything approaching the sensa- 
tional or surprising that we feel his link with 
the traditional school of thought. 


Mr. J. Rowley describes himself frankly 
as a ‘rebel.’ To him the source of inspiration 
for his work was the need and the material 
which urged him to create something differ- 
ent from that which had, in his own words,, 
‘been done before.’ Simplicity of form, madé 
possible by the use of laminated wood, 
enabling the designer to make the utmost of 
colored lacquer or the grain of the wood, has 
been the outstanding feature of this designer’s 
work. But Mr. Rowley’s sense of color is 
not one of ordinary standards, and we should 
be doing him a grave injustice if this point 


SIMPLE AND GRACEFUL, 
yet sturdy in construc- 
tion, are these chairs 
designed by Gordon 
Russell, who founded 
the Gordon Russell 
workshops in Broadway 


ANOTHER DESIGN 
(upper right) by Gordon 
Russell, illustrating 
his characteristic use 
of faceting, which gives 
distinction to the sim- 

is plest pieces 


were omitted. Whether the color chosen be 
gold, as in the case of the dressing table 
illustrated, or one of the reds or greens that 
early attracted attention to this aspect of 
his work, we shall find no other furniture of 
quite the nuances that he has made his own. 

Decorative panels or pictures in wood 
were among the first of Mr. Rowley’s 
achievements. He describes his conception of 
them rather as one sees pictures in the 
glowing coals of the fire; but in the wood, 
though the picture will have taken shape in 
the mind, as paper may be cut into shapes, 


THE WORK OF C. A. 
RICHTER gives the im- 
pression of having been 
conceived and evolved 
from the solid block. 
This sideboard illus- 
trates the dignity and 
restraint for which his 
designs are noted 


W’. Dennis Moss 





the grain of the variety chosen must have its 
influence on the final form. Yet Mr. Rowley 
must not be dismissed as an idealist or rebel 
of vague experiments in a flight from tradi- 
tion. He is a realist in placing practical needs 
foremost in his designing, with a considera- 
tion for the everyday requirements of home 
life, even to the saving of space by specially 
planned furniture. 

Mr. Gordon Russell founded the Gordon 
Russell workshops in Broadway, one of the 
beautiful old villages of Worcestershire. 
Here are his headquarters, and it is in this 
setting that he evolves his designs. These 
seem as if in his great sincerity of purpose 
he had unconsciously absorbed the atmos- 
phere of old English countryside, expressing 
at once a modern and living spirit of art that 
has yet an intensely traditional instinct. 

Apart from the creation of beautiful 
designs of finest (Continued on page 408) 
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THE GARDEN IN THE ROCK WALL 


How and What to Plant in this Popular Type of Garden 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


J bee is charm in wall gardens, elusive, 
restful, exquisitely beautiful — when 
well done! In their very nature they bring 
background and seclusion; in their planting, 
brilliant bloom and soft fragrance. 

Having learned that it is possible to gar- 
den upon walls, as well as within them, we 
can reach the garden in the wall from two 
different roads. The dry rock wall may be 
already in our garden, perhaps marking the 
boundary line, or again holding a bank of 
earth in place. 


In this case we shall bring 
the plants, seeds also, to the wall, leaving it 
to them and time gradually to mellow the 





bare stone wall into a thing of exquisite 
charm and beauty — provided of course we 
have chosen the right plants and placed them 
properly. 

The other road is quite an about face. 
Perhaps it is an outcome of all those fairy 
visions of the seedsmen’s catalogues, with 
just a few added accounts of beauty beyond 
dreams, which make it seemingly impossible 
for us to limit our choice to fit the few avail- 
able planting feet in our curtailed garden. 
But building upward with a wall we may 
bring a large planting into a space of only 
two or three feet, while the soft grays of the 
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THE ROCK WALL makes a charming en- 
trance from the street when the property 
lies on a higher level and when the char- 
acter of the landscape permits it 


wall itself bring out the beauty of those 
brilliant alpine flowers — dwellers just a 
little nearer to the skies. 

When we consider the plants alone, the 
wall that is built against a bank of earth is 
of course far more practical for the growth of 
plant life. This means that while the rock 
crevices drain away surplus moisture from 
plant crowns, and the rocks themselves pro- 
tect from too ardent a summer sun, still the 
roots are finding a long free run in the soil 
behind the wall. 

There are many gardens in our land that 
already-supply a natural place for such a 
wall, and others that with a little forethought 
may be built on two levels, particularly if 
this thought is taken at the time the base- 
ment excavation is made. Besides the wall 
itself, this two-level idea is open to much 
further development — the flagged terrace, 
iris or water garden, the garden of a single 
color or of a particular season, for these gar- 
den walls and levels act much as do parti- 
tions in enclosing rooms within the house. 

The other outstanding place for the wall 
against the bank of soil is in those gardens 
that are either above or below the street 
level. In both cases it is an ideal solution, 
holding the soil in place, providing a vastly 
increased planting space, and, when well 
considered, affording possibilities of exqui- 
site charm in those elusive alpines of the 
world’s great heights. 

In any of these cases, we may use a true 
wall built of cut stone, though without mor- 
tar, and receding only an imperceptible few 
inches from the perpendicular; or we may em- 
ploy a more naturalistic method of rockwork, 
taking the stones in their original form and 
building up from the base, much as in a 
rock garden itself, though with a greater use 
of stone and proportionately smaller soil 
pockets. This latter treatment frequently 
has a more perceptible backward slope, 
though not necessarily so. They are both 
good methods, their choice dependent largely 
upon personal preference, though 
sionally one or the other proves more in 
harmony with the house or surrounding 
garden. 

But the garden upon one level? Even here 
we have great possibilities in the garden wall, 
as those of you who have seen a few of Eng- 
land’s famous old garden boundary walls 
will particularly realize. England, however, 
does have one thing in this respect much in 


occa- 


her favor — a very moist climate. Those who 
garden in the North Pacific slope also have 
this; but throughout the greater part of the 
United States excessive drought must be 
considered in these walls without the soil 
behind them. There are several ways to 
overcome this. Probably the most simple 
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WHEN THE WALL és more naturalistic, prostrate 
cotoneasters and other shrubs may be employed as 
illustrated below. Arabis (right) grows happily 
and spreads rapidly in the rock wall 





of all is to choose plants of great drought re- 
sistance — Sedums, houseleeks, gilias, and, 
in warmer climates, cacti and cotyledons. 
But then some of us want encrusted saxi- 
frages, Piper’s bellflower, and all manner of 
shy beauties with decided ideas as to their 
own comfort. The rock crevices in the wall 
are just the place for them, but unfortu- 
nately there must be a little more than the 
crevice to please them. 

Here again we have several solutions. 
One of the finest from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance, though the least practical from the 
aspect of space and cash, is that so often 
found in England’s older walls, the double 
construction. Two walls are built back to 
back, though with a decided slope inward, 
and the space between filled with soil. These 
walls may be eight feet apart at the base, 
only one at the top. We are more prone to 
use lower heights, and in consequence would 
use a lesser space — say four feet at the base. 
Both faces of the wall may be planted, and 
the roots, going inward, find a well-drained 
soil, but one kept cool by the protecting 
stones of the wall, the inward tilt adding to 
this protection as well as to the solidity of 
the wall. 

Unfortunately the majority of us find the 
construction of a single wall an undertaking 
quite formidable enough in itself. I have 
seen this single one fashioned with a deep 
soil-filled groove along the top. More usually 
this is planted to trailing, or at least creeping 
plants. If this groove is cemented, be sure 
that drainage outlets are not overlooked; 
and you must remember that it will dry out 
more rapidly than will the soil in the borders. 
Such a wall is always better with a finely 
perforated pipe laid lengthwise of the groove 
to supply underground moisture through the 
hot season. It is amazing what a difference 


this pipe can make, for with this moisture 
supply certain, we can then fill in with a rich 
peaty soil, or go to the other extreme and use 
a moraine mixture for the most tempera- 
mental of alpine treasures, thus protecting 
them from the more sturdy plants of the 
general garden. | have seen Lewisias and 
gentians, with Dianthus glacialis, Lyall’s 
lupine, the golden-aster (Chrysopsis), and 
several Androsaces all growing happily in 
such a wet moraine. Another wall beneath 
the partial shade of trees held rich peaty 
loam and leaf mould kept always moist, 
and carried a breath-taking array of prim- 
roses — Primula denticulata cachemiriana, 
P. denticulata, P. littoniana, P. bulleyana, 
and P. cockburniana, to mention only a few. 
Once | found such a wall planted with both 
dwarf and trailing conifers, a most unusual 
treatment. 

These are all rather more particular plants; 
but there are many extremely adaptable 
ones among the very easily grown, the kind 


SNOW-1N-SUMMER | 
(Cerastium tomen- 
tosum), with its § 
silver-gray foliage and & 
white flowers, is a@\y 
sturdy stand-by for a 
difficult wall 





that will themselves do the rest if we will 
only sow the seed — Arabis and aubrietia, 
alyssums, creeping phloxes, and thymes. 

Not quite so rampant, but creeping 
beautifully over the topmost edge, are: two 
of our own high alpine prostrate pentstemons 
from the Cascade Mountains, the fiery 
flaming P. rupicola and the more quiet violet- 
to-purple P. menziesiz. The Italian bellflower 
(Campanula isophylla) and the lilac-blue 
Convolvulus mauritanicus are both trailers 
to cascade gracefully from the top of a 
wall. Petunias are extremely happy in such 
a place, which can, after all, be treated much 
like an elongated porch box. It is not always 
necessary to lay the pipe for more sturdy 
growers, and sometimes this is placed along 
the surface instead. At other times the gar- 
den hose assumes the responsibility. 

The simple dry wall, standing alone by 
itself and reared without particular construc- 
tion for gardening, is our most difficult 
problem. Even this, (Continued on page 430) 
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Last month we showed two planting plans 
for this same lot, but assumed that the house 
would face north. Here a southwestern 
orientation is adopted which permits a very 
different choice of plant material. In this 
first plan a simple but attractive setting is 
given the house for an approximate cost of 
$130 for the plant material. This price pre- 
supposes shrubs of small to medium height 
and does not include labor. A clipped hedge 
of California privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium) 
borders the lawn, while a higher hedge of 
Japanese 


privet (Ligustrum 
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PLANTING THE HOUSE FOR THE BUSINESS WOMAN 


screens the driveway from the neighboring 
lot. On each side of the straight path to the 
front door is a border of bulbs, myrtle, and 
coralbells. At each end of this border is a 
single Lemoine deutzia. White lilacs are 
banked at the corners of the house, while 
Scotch rose and myrtle are planted under the 
windows. At the side of the house is a small 
spring garden with purple lilacs, snowberry, 
and a fringetree making a background for 
lilies-of-the-valley on one side. On the other 
side by the house are hollyhocks, Iberis, and 


English hawthorn. 
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For this plan, which includes an old- 
fashioned dooryard garden enclosed by a 
white picket fence, approximately $200 
should be allowed in the budget. As before, 
this includes small to medium shrubs and 
no labor. The borders of the garden are 
filled with such flowers as phlox, lupine, 
anemone, Campanula, larkspur, zinnia, 
chrysanthemum, and roses and are bordered 
with clove pinks. The two centre beds have 
this same edging, but are planted with Viola 
and Cottage Maid tulips with a central 
standard of Bechtel crab. Low-clipped box 
accent the entrance to the garden and to the 
house. At the right of the house is a lilac 
garden of several different varieties, under 
which are planted Darwin tulips. At the 
left of the drive is a screen of Lombardy 


poplars. 
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With a dooryard 


Flower Garden 








A house designed for the business woman by the 


House Beautiful Home Builders Service Bureau 
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‘If the British march By land or sea from the town to-night, Hang a lantern aloft in 
the belfry arch Of the North Church tower as a signal light. — LoncrELLOw 








es those who were interested in Mr. Erving’s 
naterial on old sandglasses which appeared 
in this department for January, I am glad to pub- 
lish at his suggestion the following significant ad- 
denda from The Connecticut Clockmakers of the 
Eighteenth Century, by Mr. Penrose R. Hooper, 
just published. Mr. Hooper mentions the fact 
that the Reverend Thomas Hooker of Hartford 
had a clock in his estate, but goes on to say, 
‘Samuel Stone, Reverend Thomas Hooker’s 
successor as pastor of the Hartford Church, had 
only an hourglass at the time of his death in 
1663. 

Later: ‘Seth Youngs (later called himself 
Young), born Long Island 1711, removed, after 
serving apprenticeship, to Hartford, later to 
Windsor (Connecticut), is the only one of the 
early (Connecticut) craftsmen who is definitely 
known to have made hourglasses. . . . In the 
year 1739 he made an elaborate hourglass in a 
pretentious case for the pulpit of the new meeting 
house (at Hartford) which was completed in 
December of that year. His bill for the work was 
six pounds, but this was considered excessive, and 
the account was compromised by the church 
paying £5-10-0.’ 

Evidently the business of making sandglasses 
had not been entirely supplanted by clock 
making up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, even in Connecticut, home of early 
clock makers. It is also interesting to note in this 
connection that the two labeled glasses in Mr. 
Erving’s collection were both made in New York, 
where Youngs served his apprenticeship. 





samuel -Meclntire, Carver; Nehe- 
miah Adams, -Alaker 





AM constrained to reprint this month for 
purposes of reference the carved Salem sofa, 
Figure 1, part of the wedding furniture of Lucy 





Hill Foster of Billerica shown in this department 
last month. Because no sooner had the discussion 
of this furniture, with its rather groping guess 
about the maker, got safely into press than there 
turned up among the Foster papers a veritable 
embarrassment of riches in the form of a fresh 
set of letters, bills, and receipts having to do with 
the bride’s whole household equipment, and 
(real collector’s luck, this!) among them the 
all-important letter which identifies her cabinet- 
maker. I confess that not even the thrill of 
discovering the maker of one of the famous Mc- 
Intire-carved sofas could quite console me for not 
having found that letter in time to publish it 
with the bill of sale and the photographs of the 
other pieces in the group. 

You will remember that these included six 
items of the twelve on a bill for furniture dated 
Salem 1810, made out to Lucy Hill of Billerica 
by Samuel Hemenway, her Salem agent and 
husband of her dearest friend. These six pieces 
and two others, including a high-post bed and 
washstand also listed in the bill, are still in the 
possession of her great-granddaughter. All of 
them show certain well-recognized characteristics 
long associated with Salem cabinetwork, but not 
until now with the work of any one man. But 
their chief claim to interest lies in the fact that 
among them is one of the carved sofas of the 
familiar Salem type which for the past year or 
two have set collectors by the ears and caused 
more diverse discussion among antiquarians than 
anything since the discovery of the Van Court- 
land Savery lowboy. 

That the carving of Salem furniture in this 
category is the work of Samuel McIntire can no 
longer be questioned since the recent appearance 
in Antiques of Fiske Kimball’s able demonstra- 
tions. Beyond this fact, speculation has been rife 
and varied, with, of course, a leaning on the part 
of the public toward the comfortable assumption 
that if McIntire carved these pieces, as he 








Fig. 1. Recently dis- 
covered documents 
prove that this sofa, 
carved by Samuel Mc- 
Intire, was made by 
Nehemiah Adams, 
cabinetmaker of 
Salem 








undoubtedly did, he also must have made them. 

We know that he occasionally did make furni- 
ture, probably of a more or less architectural 
nature, as witness the bill quoted by Mr. Kim- 
ball, for ‘making two Book Cases, 50 days at 8/ 
per day £20.’ And we may, I think, in cases such 
as that of elaborately carved chairs, where the 
carved parts constitute practically the whole 
framework, consider him the maker of these 
pieces. But we also know that he carved furni- 
ture made by other people, and this I believe to 
have been his real concern with the business of 
furniture making. 

In the case under discussion, we are able for 
the first time to identify certainly the maker 
for whom he worked on any given piece. The 
following letter from Sally Hemenway to Lucy 
Hill, dated January 5, 1810, tells the story: — 


“AFFECTIONATE FRIEND 

‘I received your letter Dated 17th Ultimo, 
last Saturday, in which you wish to know when 
your furniture would be done, likewise the 
amount of your bill. The furniture was all done 
acording to agreement of Mr. Adams, but the 
weather has been very bad for varnishing. 
Should there come 3 or 4 days of Sun Shiney 
weather it will all be completed, except the chairs 
which was not spoke for as soon, will be done by 
the middle of this month. .. .” 


I wonder if any of you remember an interesting 
item which appeared in several American art 
magazines a few years ago, in which the story was 
told of a handsome American-made secretary 
bookcase which had turned up in Capetown, and 
was sold at auction there. This piece came 
eventually to the collection of Henry F. duPont, 
and is now in the Pennsylvania Museum on loan 
from him. It is an imposing thing in three 
vertical sections, having glass doors above and 
drawers and cupboards below, all beautifully 
inlaid and veneered in the manner of Hepple- 
white. The upper centre ‘drawer’ drops to dis- 
close a writing cabinet, and on the scrolled 
pediment are three brass balls (two more are 
obviously missing) surmounted by brass eagles. 

Pasted on the back is the label: — 


Nehemiah Adams 
Cabinet Maker _ 
Newbury Street 

Near the Common 

Salem 
Mass. 


Here, then, we have the name of the man for 
whom in one instance at least Samuel McIntire 
carved one of his famous eagles. He is listed by 
Henry W. Belknap in Artists and Craftsmen of 
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Essex County, the only Adams known to have 
| been a cabinetmaker in Salem in 1810, as bap- 

tized in Ipswich, April 1769; married in Boston, 

1802; died in Salem, January 1840. ‘His shop 
| at Newbury and Williams Streets,’ writes Mr. 
| Belknap, ‘was burned out April 3, 1798, and he 
| had a shop on Brown Street, February 7, 1804, 
| in which year he was of the firm of Williams and 
| Adams of Salem.’ 

So it must have been in the Brown Street shop 
that the Foster pieces were made. From there the 
sofa would have been sent to the shop of Samuel 

| McIntire to be carved, after which it must have 
| been returned to Adams for varnishing (vide 
Sally’s letter), to be finally shipped with the 
| other pieces to Billerica. 
| Nor is this all that we know about it. How one 
| blesses Mistress Lucy for the care with which she 
| guarded all these old receipted bills, witnesses to 
| her first and most important household expen- 
| ditures! Among them is one from Jonathan 
| Bright, evidently an upholsterer in Salem, dated 
| January 29, 1810, thus: — 


To Stufing Sofa... <6.555.19-" 
““Gushtng for D0). ......5 ++: 12-” 





And then on March 13, 1810, we have the 
following priceless hint as to its covering in 
another letter from Sally Hemenway. 


“Mrs. Foster 
‘I have purchased a brocade gown for your 
soffa at thirteen Dollars exactly Such a one as 
Rebeccah Pierce gave fifteen for. I shall send it 
as soon as possible the Woman is sick that | 
bought the gown of and would be glad of the 
money as soon as is convenient. I am sorry that 
your expected girl disapointed you, however if 
you think you should like to take one from 
Marblehead I will get you one, as there are a 
number that would be glad of places 
“Your ever affectionate 
“Satty HEMEnway’ 


Invaluable friend, who not only furnishes the 
house, but provides for its service, in a day when 
‘girls’ were evidently no less elusive than they 
are to-day! There is another delicious letter 
relating to this ‘girl’ in which the New England 
conscience is revealed as less impervious to the 
temptation of stealing a neighbor’s maidservant 
than his ox or his ass, or anything else that is his. 


| 
| 
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| esome Interesting Old Lanterns 








Fig. 2. One of the two lanterns which 
swung from the tower of the Old North 
Church on the night of April 18, 1775 


But that must wait, at least until next month, 
when I hope to be able to devote another article 
to a group of bills in this remarkable collection, 
perhaps less valuable than those already quoted, 
but if anything more fascinating for the glimpses 
which they offer into the housekeeping ways of 
other days. When you have read them, I believe 
that you will wish, with me, to offer to Mistress 
Lucy Hill Foster a vote of thanks for the wisdom 
of her ordering and for the orderliness of her ways. 








N these days of efficient street lighting, it is 
difficult to realize that only about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, on March 2, 1774, to be 
exact, the first street lamps were hung in Boston, 
to the great delight and wonderment of the 




















Figs. 3, 4, and 5. A lantern of very early design made of pine with crude glass sides; a later one with tin 
reflector, probably used with a sperm-oil lamp, and a pierced-tin lantern of the type often erroneously 
called ‘Paul Revere’ 
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townspeople who thronged the streets that night 
to see them. Four or five years earlier the town 
had voted to place fire baskets at a few of its 
busiest corners, but except for these, the only 
light which had pierced the night gloom of the 
narrow streets up to that time was the fickle 
beam of the night watchman’s lantern as he went 
his lonely way, calling the hour and his reassuring 
“All’s well!’ or the glimmer of an occasional gate 
lantern with which some public-spirited citizen 
had lighted his own entrance. 

If this was true of one of our largest cities, 
what must have been the blackness which en- 
veloped after-supper farm and homestead 
activities in outlying districts! A simple tin- 
bound box with sides of thin scraped horn, the 
‘lant-horne’ of English song and story, behind 
which a single candle flickered feebly; a six-sided 
frame of pine with panels of glass, or sides of 
mica, enclosing a sperm-oil lamp; or a cone of 
pierced tin with pointed top, through which the 
light shone in patterns more decorative than 
efficient — these were the crude devices upon 
which the eighteenth-century farmer was forced 
to depend to light his evening chores. 

Fortunately a number of these old early lan- 
terns have survived, although I doubt whether 
many of those in existence to-day would date 
much earlier than the middle of the century. 
Many are a good deal later. But because they 
are often the result of the native ingenuity of 
the farmers themselves, and therefore vary 
widely in form and design, they offer unusually 
quaint and fascinating material for the collector. 

Of the group illustrated, from the collection of 
the Concord Antiquari- 
an Society, possibly the 
earliest and one of the 
most interesting exam- 
ples, for the early Gothic 
form ofits panelsand the 
crudequality of theglass 
behind them, is the old 
pine lantern, Figure 3. 
The patina of this piece 
is such as collectors 
dream of. It is put to- 
gether with wooden 
pegs, each panel being 
carved of a single board 
and firmly fixed in place. 
The only opening is at 
the top, to which, by an 
ingenious device fitted 
with a slim wooden 
handle, the candle sock- 
et may be raised when 
the candle is to be extinguished or renewed. A 
heavy wrought-iron handle in place of the usual 
tin ring suggests that this lantern may have 
been intended to withstand hard usage and rough 
weather, possibly on board ship. 

Of the two lanterns, Figures 4 and 6, the former 
is a more decorative object than appears in the 
photograph, being painted the soft blue with 
bands of red in which our forbears so delighted. 
One panel only is of glass. Note the tin reflector 
placed so as to gain full advantage of the light, 
probably from a sperm-oil lamp. 

Figure 6 has four panels of mica, a tin frame, 
and a tin handle at one side not visible in the 
photograph. I have sometimes had occasion to 
speculate upon the connection of such lights as 
this with the (literally) dozens of queer-shaped 
old spectacles in the Concord collection. What- 
ever other luxury the Concord farmers and philos- 
ophers may have lacked, they were well supplied 
with spectacles, ‘even from as early as the late 
seventeenth century — and with good cause, in 
all conscience! 

Figure 5 shows one of the numerous punched 
or pierced tin lanterns (Continued on page 425) 





Fig. 6. A lantern with 
four panels of mica, a 
tin frame, and a tin 
handle at one side 
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I. Problems contingent upon Natural Conditions 


BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


MR. HAMBLIN, well-known authority on horticulture, continues this month the 
story of the city garden begun last month by Mrs. Jeannette R. Hodgdon, the 
president of the City Gardens Club of New York. Next month he will discuss 
the plants that will best adapt themselves to city conditions. We are glad to 


have ‘city gardeners’ tell us of their problems and their activities 





i= fervor of garden making is not 
abated by restricted area or other diffi- 
culties to be overcome, for many of us who 
once had unlimited space in the country for 
gardening, and gave no thought to require- 
ments of design or special problems of cul- 
ture of ordinary plants, have now but a 
tiny sunless hole in the heart of a big city. 
Yet the indomitable desire to produce beauty 
in places where man has left but waste will 
bring forth its good works whatever the 
obstacles. 

The city garden is not a ‘little garden’ in 
the sense of an area rather smaller than that 
ordinarily allotted to a garden. It is even 
smaller than that, perhaps only ten or twenty 
feet square, exclusive of any paved surface. 
It is not, by our usual acceptance of the term, 
a ‘roof garden,’ for in the city garden proper 
the plants grow directly in the soil. 

So the country-raised gardener, who knows 
the tricks of good gardening, now tries his 
hand under strange conditions, and the city- 
born: enthusiast, whose only training is 
observation, goes blithely ahead without 
thought of difficulties. There are perhaps 
some six handicaps to a successful result 
that these intrepid gardeners must face. 


| order of importance the item of 
shade comes first. While a few little city 
gardens may be much exposed to the sun, at 
least on two sides there are high walls which 
put the plants in complete shadow for many 


hours. The third and even the fourth side 
may be walled in, and the total of direct 
sunshine may be reduced to a few hours or to 
none at all, making the garden in effect a 
sunless well. Few ornamental plants can 
grow where there is no direct sunlight, since 
they are thus unable to make the starch nec- 
essary for their growth. 

Besides high walls on the next properties 
there may be trees to cut off the sunlight 
further and fill the soil with their roots. The 
darkest spots in the forest are sunny indeed 
compared to the beds in many of our city 
gardens. One bed may get some sun for a 
few hours, while the corresponding bed never 
has any directly. Thus a balanced planting 
of similar plants is impossible. (The ques- 
tion of what plants to use in the city garden 
will be considered in a second article.) 


V V HEN you have realized the extent 


and duration of the shade (make the 
observations in summer) you are ready to 
take note of the drought hazard. The city 
garden may thrive in April and May, but the 
summer rains of the open fields rarely pene- 
trate here, for rain usually does not descend 
vertically and walls and roofs stop most of it. 
There is little depth of soil in the beds and 
no reserve of water below ground, for drains 
and foundations carry away all sub-surface 
water, while the walls, warmed by summer 
sun, keep the air dry even at night, so there 
is little dew. The city garden is in fact a 
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small desert for at least four months of the 
year, and even if it is not in full sun, the soil 
is really as dry as in the desert. It is of course 
an easy matter to water it with the hose on 
any summer evening from June to Septem- 
ber — that is, it is easy if you will break 
your social engagements to do it yourself, 
but if left to the janitor or other servitor 
while you are on vacation you may find on 
your return that the summer was unusually 
dry and that the Geraniums you planted 
have been replaced by hydrangeas. As a 
spring affair the city garden can be a success, 
particularly before the trees come into leaf, 
but the hose bath on alternate nights through 
the long summer is considered by most of us 
too great a price for autumn flowers. 


But assume that your plants do live 
through the dry summer, thanks to your 
watering, will they rot in the winter’s wet? 
Drying wind and evaporative winter sun 
never reach your flower beds, but avalanches 
of snow from roofs and glacial drip from 
thawing eaves make the soil as sodden in 
winter as in any marsh. Only daffodils and 
water plants can survive such winter condi- 
tions. To mitigate these there must be a 
catch basin or drain inlet in the middle or 
corner of the garden, and all beds and paving 
must slope toward it. If ever any standing 
water or sheet ice is seen on the beds in win- 
ter you should express no surprise if the dis- 
play in the beds (Continued on page 434) 
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In this finely balanced design, twin medallions bring 


to life the art of the centuries. One represents 
Sculpture with Cupid modelling a head . . . one is 
devoted to Painting and Literature. Music, too, is 
depicted amid frescoes and garlands of flowers in 
the inimitable French tradition. Again Schumacher 
distinguishes itself in the quality and delicate beauty 
of this Louis XVI damask . . . a fabric ideally suited 
to rooms of formal grace. ‘Schumacher Fabrics are 
sold only through decorators, upholsterers and 


the decorative departments of department stores. 


Offices are located at 60 West 40th Street, New 
York City. Other offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Detroit. 
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W EATHERBEST Again Gives New 
Values in Home Building 






















































Weartuersest Stained Shingle Gray Side:walls and 
Green Roof — a charming combination for this home 
in Syracuse designed and built by Waters Bros. 


OW is the time to realize attractive savings in 
IN writcine or modernizing if you make a careful 

selection of materials. With WEraTHERBEST 
Stained Shingles for sidewalls, you have a low first-cost 
over other quality material and a life-long economy 
with continuous beauty; also, you save continual re- 
painting and repair. WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
may cost more than inferior materials, but they give 
lifetime service and beauty. A special process of staining 
with finest pigments and oils brings out the texture of 
hand-selected red cedar shingles. There is nineteen 
years’ experience behind the WEATHERBEsT policy: 
“Not to cheapen materials or process 
to meet price competition.” 










“*Before"’ 

If you plan a new home, see the 
WEATHERBEST literature. Use the 
coupon, enclosing 10¢ (stamps or 
coin) to cover postage and handling. iz 


Modernize That Old Home NOW Fi 


If you will send kodak or other pic- 
ture of your present home, our FREE 
Sketch Service Dept. can show you or 
your lumber dealer how exterior changes 
may be made at lowest possible costs. 
You can increase the sale and living 
value of your present home two to four 
times the WeatHEeRBEsT Way. Send 
for Modernizing Book — Use the cou- 
pon. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE 
Co., Inc., 961 Island St., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Plants: N. Tonawanda — 
Cleveland — St. Paul. Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Wealiierteadt § 
& STAXNED SHINGLES | 


For Roots and Siwe-Waus. 










Ask your retail lumber dealer about 
a time-payment plan to pay for mod- 
ernizing out of income rather than 
cash capital. 


Weatuersest Starnep Suincie Co., Inc. 
961 Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 10¢ (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. 


j Please send Weatuersest Color Chart and Portfolio of Photogravures showing new WEATHER- 
nest Homes in full colors. 


Enclose booklet on Modernizing and Reshingling old homes. 
}] Enclosed is kodak or other picture for FREE Service Sketch. 
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Tue Harmonious Houser 
(Continued from page 355 


across corners as some people have 
a mania for doing. Though it is 
one of the oldest precepts of mak- 
ing livable rooms, perhaps it may 
not be amiss to remind you that 
large pieces of furniture should al- 
ways follow and accent the archi- 
tectural lines of the room rather 
than try to establish opposing 
ones. In other words a cumber- 
some sofa of this type should be 
placed against the wall or parallel 
to it, and not at this angle. 

Our other living-room can ac- 
commodate groups of people, and 
though this room has exactly the 
same space, it seems more crowded 
without being inviting. The sofa 
can hold two or three people, but 
in order to join that group the 
other chairs must be moved. The 
long table at the end of the room is 
of no real value, as the chair be- 
side it is more for decoration than 
for use. None of the things have 
been selected with any thought as 
to suitability to the house, to the 
room, or to the family. The whole 
atmosphere is doubtless more 
formal than is truly indicative of 
the family life, and as this type of 
ornate display is often very ex- 
pensive, it may well be beyond the 
yearly budget. 


AKING the furnishings piece 

by piece, quite aside from their 
lack of suitability in this particular 
room, we find that they are not real- 
ly appropriate to be used together. 
First the rug is too small. The 
carpet that covered the other liv- 
ing-room from wall to wall adds to 
the sense of space, while this one 
reduces it. The vargueno, which is 
the first thing that meets the eye 
on entering the room, may be im- 
pressive, but as it overlaps on the 
windows it looks even clumsier 
than it is. The radio cabinet in a 
similar space between the other 
two windows is so much smaller 
that the comparison is quite un- 
fortunate. A group of three win- 
dows should never be treated with 
one-sided draperies like these, and 
the spears just add to the lopsided 
effect. The large-patterned shiny 
damask may be Renaissance in 
type, but it adds nothing to the 
architectural charm of these win- 
dows. The sofa is fairly comfort- 
able, but its very style suggests 
lack of repose and there are no 
really comfortable chairs in the 
entire room. 

The other living-room is ade- 
quately lighted without side brack- 
ets, and the wall spaces thus left 
free for whatever seems most in- 
teresting. Here there is not even 
general illumination, for most of 
the light is at one end of the room. 
The two large candlestick lamps 
are supplemented by the two 
torchéres with their columnar mica 


shades which are supposed to add 
to the light as well as to the dec- 
oration, and in reality do neither, 
The one other light in the room is 
the fancy lamp behind the sofa, 
and though it undoubtedly pro- 
vides a quantity of light, I shud- 
der to think of the color which it 
probably reflects. But without 
the elaborate Spanish pseudo 
wrought-iron wall brackets with 
dripping candles to fill the wall 
spaces, it was necessary to use 
something, and the results are 
really not exaggerated. 


IRST consider the group at the 

end of the room. The painting 
over the mantel is quite unrelated 
to it, both as to subject matter and 
as to frame. Then, instead of the 
objects on either side balancing 
each other, we have a round bull’s- 
eye mirror on the far side with an 
elaborate gold frame, and on this 
side the two crossed sabres that 
are evidently necessary to indicate 
the true character of a Spanish 
room. Therefore, there are three 
totally unrelated objects occupy- 
ing three adjacent wall spaces. 
Where the composition built 
around the mantel in our harmo- 
nious room was pleasing, this is 
distracting and almost ludicrous. 
Another indication of the Renais- 
sance period seems to be draped 
fabrics, so this room runs true to 
form in having one draped over a 
spear on the wall behind the sofa. 
It cannot be centred and so give 
some feeling of stability to that 
wall because the sofa is at an 
angle. The wall space behind the 
long table includes a niche set into 
the plaster and duly painted on 
the inside, with a small figurine set 
up within it. This may be Span- 
ish, but it is out of place between 
the eighteenth-century cornice 
moulding and the nice chair rail. 


HE room is restless, it lacks 

comfort, and it does not sug- 
gest harmony in any aspect. The 
needs of the family have been 
quite overlooked in an effort to 
make something grand. If this 
style were truly indicative of the 
family taste, then all these things 
would have been assembled in a 
house of the same character and 
with greater attention paid to the 
detail and the primary principles 
of good decoration. 

Look about you in your own 
living-room and see if it is as 
harmonious as it might be. Is it a 
little more pretentious than the 





pocketbook warrants? Perhaps it | 


is just a matter of adjustment, or 
rearrangement, or of selecting and 
arranging the proper accessories. 
Whatever it is, make your living- 
room harmonious, with suitability 
as the keynote. 
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CHRYSLER SIX ROADSTER 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT ROADSTER 


It was Chrysler that made the roadster popular, and it is Chrysler that leads the way with roadsters. Pictured above are three new Chrysler Roadsters of 


irresistible style and fascinating performance. Dashing new cars that offer the utmost that roadster enthusiasts can buy for their money. A Chrysler Six 


$1595. A Chrysler Imperial 


Roadster; 1 16-inch wheelbase; 70-horsepower; $885. A Chrysler Eight Sport Roadster; 1 24-inch wheelbase; 90-horsepower; 


youth. that appeals to everybody from sixteen to sixty! 


Eight Roadster; 145-inch wheelbase; 12 s-horsepower; $3220. Magnificent cars alive with that 


CHRYSLER SIX — $885 to $895 . . » CHRYSLER EIGHT — $1495 to $1665 . . . CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT — $2745 to $3575. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
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Subtle colors, too lovely 
to fade...and guaranteed 


permanent in 


THE HOUSE 














Simplicity in window treatment, 
depending on color for its inter- 
est; from the Orinoka booklet. 


SUNFAST DRAPERIES 


PerHAPs it is a room whose complete simplicity is its greatest 
charm. Then color will be of utmost importance to it. Color 
will give it life and spontaneity. Perhaps it is a room of unde- 
niable elegance . . . a room in which color must be used with 
consummate art. In either case, you will be most exacting about 
the quality of your draperies . . . for they, more than any other 
element in your color plan, are subject to fading. 


Orinoka Sunfast Draperies assure you of absolute color- 
permanence. The colors you select may seem too fragile to en- 
dure a month, but, remember they are guaranteed. Those 
softened, delicate tints have been obtained by a special process 
of dyeing perfected by craftsmen of The Orinoka Mills. They 
cannot fade. You may identify Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics by the 
guarantee on every bolt. It reads: “These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to the 
sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace them with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


Would you like our color-booklet, showing twelve new | 


interiors assembled by a noted decorator? Send 10 cents and the 





coupon. We shall be glad to return, with the booklet, the name | 


of a nearby dealer who will show you Orinoka fabrics in all 


their real beauty. The Orinoka Mills, 183 Madison a | 


New York City. 


ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies ...colors guaranteed sun and tubfast 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the Orinoka booklet, 
and Color Harmony.” I am enclosing 10 cents. 


“Draperies 


Name J sells saieenighielnpemigiienlias 
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TEXTILES IN THE SPRING OF 193] 
(Continued from page 361) 


In the days when these prints 
were first produced it was the 
fashion to cover the walls of an 
entire room with them. Such a 
use to-day would transform many 
a nondescript room. 

The flowered prints range from 
the large full-blown floral types to 
more classic ones of scrolls, urns, 
and exquisitely dainty flowers. 
The Victorian textile is the newest 
note, a somewhat amusing one. 
Most of us still remember that 
period, which, after all, lies rather 
close to the present day. Many of 
us have some of its furniture still 
with us. Whether it ever will 
become a serious decorative re- 
vival is very much a question. 
Anyway, the manufacturers are 
prepared for whatever may hap- 
pen by having on hand a very 
few rather gay chintzes. The 
materials of that day seem so 
ugly to us now that few could 
actually be revived. The so-called 
‘Victorian’ fabrics are for the 
most part modern ideas which 
harmonize with the spirit of that 
period. The Godey print (Figure 
6) with its full-skirted ladies, 
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Fic. 21. A satin brocade in a mod- 
ern design of classic beauty. Cour- 


tesy of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 


stiff little bunches of ‘posies,’ and 
‘nosegays,’ is quite reminiscent 
of those days. It is in lovely colors 
and fast becoming very popular. 

A rather delightful anachronism 
exists among certain prints these 
days. Rayon, synthetic and es- 
sentially modern, is printed in 
fine old patterns. Figure 7, for 
instance, is a ‘Grinling Gibbons’ 
in mellow, faded colorings on 
cord de rae. Grinling Gibbons was 
a master carver in wood to the 
crown from Charles II to George 
1, living from 1648 to 1720. So 
very true and so artistic were his 
groups of flowers, fruit, and game 
that they have frequently been 
copied ever since, and sometimes 
reproduced in textiles. Cord de 
rae is a rayon of the newest 
texture, heavy in quality and 
ribbed in effect like a faille. 
Toile de rae is a companion rayon 
much like taffeta. Both of these 





fabrics were planned especially 
for prints. Plain solid-color rae 
in exactly the same tints and tex- 
tures are available with which the 
home decorator may ‘ensemble’ 
her decorative effects, particularly 
in the bedroom. The heavier, 
plain cord de rae is used for the 
bedspread, the figured material 
for the drapery. The delightful 
part of this combination of the 
old with the new is that our fine 
design will be preserved for us 
longer. The material is colored 





Fic. 22. The modern provincial 
theme in vivid colors on finely 
woven Russian linen. Courtesy of 


Robert McBratney © Company 


with Indanthrene dye, a vat dye 
of the best grade and _ sunfast. 
The rayon has a natural sheen 
similar to glazed chintz, but one 
that, unlike the glazed chintz, 
remains impervious to much laun- 
dering. It is an intensely practical 
fabric, lovely to look at, and costs 
very little. There is also opal 
rae, a gauze-like material used 
for glass curtaining. 

Although the Georgian school 
is represented mainly by prints, 
there are a few woven materials 
which may fit this period. They 
are not revivals, but rather adap- 
tations of certain period character- 
istics. To illustrate this point is 
the mohair (Figure 10) in a smooth 
irregular weave, on which, in 
cross-stitch fashion or after the 
manner of petit point, is embroid- 
ered a small conventional floral 
motif in bright colors. It was 
planned, | was told, for late eight- 
eenth-century English or Duncan 
Phyfe furniture styles. 

The French periods, Louis XV 
and XVI, Directoire and Empire, 
contemporaneous with the Eng- 
lish Georgian period, are again 
very much revived, with the great- 
est emphasis on their popularity 
for the feminine bedroom. The 
French periods offer a fine for- 
mality of design both in woven 
fabrics such as lovely 
and in prints on percale, muslin, 
glazed and semi-glazed chintz, 
and also in the rayon fabrics. 
Strange to say, in all this historical 
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HE vogue of limestone for residential building is 

causing architects more and more to design with it 
in view. Thus, they are able to develop to the utmost the 
many possibilities of this fine material. 


The garden wall shown here is an example of sawed 
slabs of Indiana Limestone laid up as informal range 
work. We call Indiana Limestone prepared and used this 
way by a special name . . . ILCO Riplstone. The columns 
and entablature of the residence itself illustrate a more 
formal use of limestone. 


The particular way in which your architect will want 
to use Indiana Limestone depends on the type of residence 
you propose to build. ILCO Riplstone . . . Indiana Lime- 
stone used as an irregular facing . . . lends itself to the 
small as well as the large house. It is less expensive . . . 
in fact, your home built of ILCO Riplstone will cost only 
5% to 6% more than if some other material is employed. 





No matter how used, Indiana Limestone brings to your 
home that charm which natural stone alone can give. The 
one | house built of it becomes part of its natural surroundings. 


| 
fast. | 


Let us send you literature showing other examples of the 
successful use of limestone in residences. Fill in, clip and 
mail the coupon at bottom of page. Address Box 1274, 
Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, 
Indiana. Executive offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
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Benjamin & Straight, Architects. 
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Box 1451, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, 
Bedford, Indiana. 
Please send booklet and other informa- 
tion regarding ILCO Riplstone. 
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These beautiful awnings admit light 
and air, yet exclude the direct sun’s 
rays sO injurious to draperies and 
other furnishings. They allow vision 
from within yet exclude it from 
without. By keeping the sun from 
the window glass, they insure cooler 
interiors. No other form of window 
equipment offers so many advantages. 


Think of it! A permanent awning, 
made entirely of wood and metal. 
No replacement, no taking down 
and putting up, no storage. Painted 
in any specified tones to harmonize 
with the house... really adding to 
the beauty of any home. 


Recommended by prominent archi- 
tects and interior decorators. Ask for 
folder, “Shutter Awnings”. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
‘Blinds since 1894 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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ENTIRELY OF WOOD AND METAL 





In closed position. 
Blades overlap and 
fit closely on each 
other. 





Blades partly opened 
admitting light and 
air, allowing vision 
from within. 
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The Bostwick-Goodell Co. also makes Victoria Venetian Blinds 
which give light without glare and ventilation without drafts. 
In any color desired to harmonize with interiot#. 
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revival toiles de Jouy have little 
part, probably because they are 
already so well known to us and 
their use in decoration is no 
longer new. Their place seems 
to have been superseded by more 
romantic prints and those after 
the style of Watteau. Such a one 
is illustrated in Figure 14 and is 
available in glazed and unglazed 
chintz and toile de rae. 

The classical note is a dominat- 
ing one in the fabrics of French 
inspiration. This became popu- 
lar in late eighteenth-century 
France because of the discovery 
of Pompeii, the classical architec- 
ture in the garden of Versailles, 
and the elaborate court life. The 
new fabrics which display this 
feeling combine floral clusters 
with fountains, arbors, and danc- 
ing nymphs. The brocades are 
sumptuous and beautiful in tex- 
ture, their colorings very rich 
and soft. It is a number of years 
since we have had formal fabrics 
of such great beauty so easily 
available. Many of them are sold 
by the repeat rather than the 
yard, as the unit of their design 
frequently extends much over this 
length. A diversified group of 
these French period fabrics, both 
revivals and modern interpreta- 
tions, is shown in Figures 11, 12, 
and 13. 

Contemporary with this rich 
beauty of the French periods, and 
with the gay prints of the late 
eighteenth-century English, is the 
rugged simplicity of our Early 
American period. It is quite 
natural that this should be one 
of our favored decorative eras. 
As we become more sensitive to the 
simplicity of the furnishings of 
this period, the more anxious are 
we to see them in their rightful 
background — the country house 
of simpler design. The fabrics 
offered this spring are mostly 
plaids and checks, clean-cut and 
as refreshing as gingham. These 
are of course all modern versions. 
And since they are conventional 
ideas which depend much on their 
color combination for effect, they 
need actually to be seen in the 
piece to be fully appreciated. 
The most interesting style note in 
connection with them is the plaid 
ensemble, which features the same 
design in an angora gauze for 
casement curtains and a mohair 
woven fabric for upholstery. 

Of course it is not necessary to 
limit these fabrics just to Early 
American furniture. They are 
equally appropriate, if not more 
so, with the French provincial 
which is so popular with us. A 
striking example of a material 
suited to this style is shown in 
Figure 9, a hand-blocked linen 
with a design made from old 





wooden block samplers and dyed 
by means of the resist process in 
the primitive colors of either blue 
or red. The linen is hand-woven 
by Barbarian peasants and is coarse 
and heavy in texture. This too 
is sold by the repeat, which con- 
sists of two and one-half yards, 
The hand-loomed patterns of 
Kentucky Mountain coverlets are 
also authentically reproduced in 
linen for the provincial bedroom 
(not illustrated). 

Just to show that all Early 
American fabrics do not have to 
be checks or plaids, there are some 
chintzes and linens very simply 
patterned which are quite suited 
not only to the quaintness of this 
period but to other types of cot- 
tage and informal interiors. Such 
a one is ‘ Mille Fleurs’ (Figure 15), 
which has somewhat the quality 
of a bedroom wallpaper. 

Two distinctly American and 
most decidedly period fabrics 
which are shown anew this spring 
I have reserved for a paragraph 
by themselves. One is a mohair 
fabric of a coarse linen-like weave 
printed in a design most beauti- 
fully copied from a piece now in 
the American Wing at the Metro- 
politan (Figure 16). The original 
is a two-tone block print, blue on 
white. The adaptation is printed 
in blue and also green. This de- 





Fic. 23. A German damask called 
‘Modern Chippendale’ — a twen- 
tieth-century version of the feather 
motif. Courtesy of Richard E. Thi- 


baut, Inc. 


sign belongs definitely to the years 
between 1700 and 1750, to the 
period classed as late Colonial. 
The other textile is of the Federal 
period, that era which coincided 
in part with the Directoire period 
in France, and shows the influence 
of the latter on American design. 
It is a heavy silk damask well 
suited to the mahogany of that 
time (Figure 17). 

And so we come to the twenti- 
eth-century period! While some- 
what submerged just now by all 
this intense interest in the decora- 
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nial. lina, Karcher & Smith, Philadelphia, architects. Concrete masonry 
— Ms 3 ite is a term applied to block, brick, or tile building units, factory-molded 
yeriod from concrete, and laid by a mason in a wall. The conctete is made 
Brey by mixing portland cement with water and other suitable materi- 
~~ als such as sand, pebbles, crushed stone, cinders, burned shale or slag. 
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This method of window screening 


IS QUT 


Ir you love your home — if you want 
your house to look its best, you'll let 
nothing mar the beautiful, slender 
lines which the architect has so har- 
moniously worked into its window 
designs. 

Rolscreens of Pella obviate the 
unsightliness and light obstruction 
that are unavoidable with wide- 
framed, flat-type screens. Installed 
on the inside of windows, they are not 
only inconspicuous, but their innu- 
merable conveniences and economical 
long life make them really amazing 
in their appeal. 


Rolscreens of Pella roll up and 
down—like a window shade 
They’re permanent .. . there when 
you want them; out of the way, on 

hidden rollers, when you don’t. 

A touch of the thumb releases the 
spring, and the screen rolls up— 
automatically. 

No obstructed vision when windows 
are closed. No troublesome taking 
down screens in the fall. No storage 
space required. No messy dusting, 
painting, repairing, matching and 
putting up screens in the spring. 

No gathered dirt on them — to be 
beaten against windows or to soil 
breeze-blown draperies . Rol- 
screens clear themselves in rolling. 


No breaking mesh or rust-made 
holes. Rolscreens are made of special 
electro-plated “AluminA” wire-cloth, 
with reinforced selvedge, that will far 
outlast their Ten-year GuARANTEE. 

No sagging or bagging; no insects 
can get in at the edges . .. Rolscreen 
mesh is locked in at top, bottom and 
sides. Even a heavy accidental blow 
can do no harm—it merely disen- 
gages the lugs from the guides; and 
the lugs instantly go back in place 
when screen is rolled. 


Resolve now that this year Rolscreens 
shall beautify your home and bring 
you comforts and conveniences you’ve 
never before enjoyed. We've told 
only half the story here. Send coupon 
below for Rolscreen booklet. It'll 
bring you complete information—and 
enable you to understand why their 
fifteen patented features make Rol- 
screens of Pella by far the most 
beautiful, practical and economical 
rolling screens you can buy. Any size 
or type of window — in old or new 
home — can be quickly Rolscreened. 


Special information, specifications 
and services to architects and build- 
ers on installations in new dwellings, 
hospitals, hotels, office and apartment 
buildings. 


a EMMA RA RK 


OF PELLA, 


IOWA 


Rotscreen Company, 841 Main St., Pella, Iowa 
Please send illustrated booklet showing how Rolscreens can add beauty, 


convenience and utility to my home. 


Name 





Street — 


City and State = 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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tive past, it is still quite alive, 
with a very evident and accepted 
place among certain types of 
formal rooms as well as the sun- 
room and sun porch. The con- 
temporary fabrics of our “own 
artists are chiefly designed for the 
latter, with a very practical eye 
for their functional fitness. 

There is a versatility about the 
new contemporary textiles which 
allows them to combine most 
gracefully with the older period 
furniture. This is particularly 
true of the importations, many of 
which are of a more formal charac- 
ter, such as, for instance, the satin 
brocade from Germany in Figure 
21, whose striped design also 
suggests a possible use on early 
nineteenth-century French furni- 
ture. A German damask (Figure 
23) of Egyptian cotton with a very 
little rayon in its weave is called a 
‘Modern Chippendale’ and is a 
twentieth-century version of the 
feather motif, a popular note 
frequently found in late eight- 
eenth-century designs. The mod- 
ern prints are on fine muslin or 
percale, glazed or unglazed, and 
linen. A light whimsicality is 
characteristic of their patterns, 
with a most decided absence of 
the geometric feature. 

And now a final word about 
color. Every season it is a new 
hue that predominates. This year 
blue seems to lead, a new deep 
shade like that on English china. 
There is a still deeper blue that 
blends well with mahogany, while 
turquoise is still found prom- 
inently among the rayons and 
the light muslins. Red seems very 
important and includes such thrill- 
ing shades as Chinese lacquer, 
tomato, and a rich Elizabethan 
shade. The browns are delightful, 
those with the golden and coppery 
casts being most used. Green is 
found in two quite ‘off’ shades — 
first a blue-green decidedly alive 


arrangement of purple iris, yellow 
jonquils, and vivid orange Eu- 
phorbia supported in a low con- 
tainer of smoke amber glass. 

This delightfully subtle color is 
echoed in the goblets, which are 
further enhanced by touches of 
green in the bowls of the stems 
and narrow bands of the same 
color which follow the edges 
of both the bowl and the stem 
base. This glassware is distin- 
guished by beauty of contour as 








TEXTILES IN THE SPRING OF 1931 
(Continued from page 402) 





THe LuNCHEON TABLE ADoptTs COVERS OF 
Lacy LovELINEss 


(Continued from page 363) 


———_____ 


and interesting that goes well with 
walnut, and secondly a yellow- 
green. The various printed rayons 
cover a wide range of pastel tints 
in their backgrounds. Many of 
the authentic old designs have 
‘faded’ colors, mellow and antique 
like the original fabric from which 
they are taken. The designs them- 
selves involve many colors, har- 
monious and lovely, though | 
found three or four very unusual 








~ 


Modern architectural de- 
signs for windowpanes have been 
used as a basis for this design by 
Ruth Reeves. Courtesy of W. & J. 
Sloane 


two-toned prints where the design 
was printed in warm sepia tones 
on a pastel ground. The effect 





was unusually lovely. 

It seems to me that the textiles 
of the spring of 1931 predict a | 
new and finer interest in decora- 
tive art. We cannot associate with 
lovely fabrics very long without a 
stimulating reaction to the story 
or legend woven into their folds 
and a greater consciousness of the 
background from which they came. 


well as a richness of coloring, 
which is most satisfying. 

The flat silver has sufficient 
weight to be in accord with the 
texture of the cloth and the han- 
dles are bordered with a narrow 
decorative design which is sugges- 
tive of the pattern of the lace. 

Leaf-shaped silver dishes, so 
designed as to support a large 
bunch of grapes from the stem 
end, flank the floral centrepiece on 
either side. Unique and beauti- 
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ALUMINUM PAINT—THE COAT OF METAL PROTECTION ¥ 
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Whe lech the Rant Dio: 


and leave the Back Door open? 


You close both, when you paint lumber 
Front and Back with Aluminum Paint 7 7 


If you let moisture penetrate lumber at either 
front or back, trouble starts. Lumber is absor- 
bent. Improperly protected, moisture expands 
its cells—stretches its surfaces—paint top- 
coats check, crack and peel off. 


The modern way to prevent rapid moisture 
changes in lumber is to coat it, both front and 
back, with aluminum paint. This paint re- 
tards the penetration of moisture because its 
pigment is composed of thin, flat flakes of 
aluminum. As the pigment is applied, these 
flakes “‘leaf’’, they pile up, one upon another, 
into a continuous coat of metal protection. 


Don’t lock the front door and leave the back 
door open. Insist that your builder buy sid- 
ing, molding, trim, window-frame and sash 
that have been mill-primed with aluminum 
paint; or that your painting contractor coat 


both sides of lumber with aluminum paint. 
When repainting, use aluminum paint as an 
undercoat. Its “leafed” metallic surface pro 
vides an excellent “tooth” to which paint 
top-coats cling tightly. On metal surfaces, 
aluminum paint makes a highly satisfactory 
finish coat. It can be used, too, as a finishing 
touch for scores of household articles. 


Aluminum Company of America does not 
sell paint. But aluminum paint made with 
satisfactory vehicles and Alcoa Albron Pow- 
der may be purchased from most reputable 
paint manufacturers, jobbers and dealers. Be 
sure the pigment portion is Alcoa Albron, 
and is so designated. Let us send you the 
booklet, “Aluminum Paint, the Coat of Metal 
Protection.” Address ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY of AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CLOCK 


runs the household on smooth schedule 





From the moment you first plug it in, a 
General Electric Clock will keep time for 
you... accurate time ... without winding, 
regulating, cleaning or oiling. 

And ... with General Electric Clocks 
available for the hall, kitchen, living room 
and bedroom... you and your family can 
enjoy the timely benefits of a real invest- 
ment in serenity. Neither you, nor the mem- 
bers of your household, need worry about 
correct time... about train connections, 
about appointments, about meal-hours, 
about getting up in the morning... for 
these modern time-pieces are as depend- 
able as the electric current which lights 
your home. 


Each General Electric Clock operates 
without a spring or pendulum... silently, 
without a tick... and is powered with the 
well-known Telechron motor. Each is 


*% When wiring or rewiring your home, specify the G-E Wiring 
System. It provides adequate outlets, conveniently controlled, 
and G-E materials throughout. 


Section T-604 
MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Please send me your booklet “Time o’ Day” and other information 
about General Electric Clocks. 
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wile NAVAL OBSERVATORY RADIO 
TIME SIGNALS —¢22e2222222 


synchronized with the Master Clock at the 
local power station which is checked for 
accuracy by comparison with the radio time 
signals broadcast from the Arlington Station 
of the U.S. Naval Observatory. Modern as 


our electric age itself. 


@ General Electric Clocks are made in a wide 
variety of models. They are attractive pieces of furni- 
ture... new, decorative and serviceable units in the 
home for end tables, mantels, walls, halls and cor- 
ners. Tiny bedside models for as little as $9.75... 
mantel tambour styles... many with chimes... 
kitchen, desk and library clocks, and stately “Grand- 
fathers”... up to $375.00. @See them at any near-by 
dealer. Or send us the coupon today for the illus 
trated catalog. 


Clocks shown in illustrations 


1. R-150. Sheraton Colonial Mantel Clock — Mahogany —with 
chimes—$75.00 

2. R-632. Early American Style — decorated glass door— 
mahogany—with chimes— $68.00 

3. Tudor. Mottled walnut moulded case—colored lacquered 
dial—$9.75 ai 

4. Copley. Desk type, for bedroom, den, or living room— 
mahogany—$11.00 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening over a nation-wide N.B.C. network 


3 ELECTRIC 
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THe LUNCHEON TABLE ApoptTs COVERS OF 
Lacy LovELInEss 


(Continued from page 404) 


fully modeled, these decorative 
silver table ornaments add much 
to the success of the setting. 

Very modern in feeling is a 
luncheon cloth of fine, closely 
meshed bobbinet decorated with 
an elaborate border design in fine 
white linen appliqué, which covers 
the drop and extends well on to 
the surface of the table top. 
Although delicate in texture and 
possessing all the charm of a lace 
cloth, this combination of net and 
appliqué is quite moderately priced 
in relation to its size and the 
elaborateness of the decorative 
design. 

We have used it as the basis of 
a setting in white and silver, 
which, although modern, is suffi- 
ciently conservative not to neces- 
sitate a special background treat- 
ment. 

The china is beautifully pat- 
terned with silver lustre in a 
manner suggestive of the border 
of the cloth. Bonbon holders of 
highly polished silver, which has 
much the same reflective surface 
as the lustre, are in the form of 
whimsical long-legged birds, and 
even the delicate slender-stemmed 





The only touch of color is in the 
leaves of the white gardenias, 
which, with one green and white 
orchid, are supported in a shallow 
bowl of transparent glass. 

For the flat silver was selected 
a new pattern, the ‘Hunt Club,’ 
and the little white glass gazelle 
place-card holders were discovered 
at an amazingly low figure in the 
New York shop of a line of chain 
stores of national reputation, 
proving that beauty and suitabil- 
ity for purpose are not necessarily 
determined by price. 

In no form of entertaining is it 
possible to use more decorative 
covers than for the formal lunch- 
eon. Although both lace and 
embroidery are frequently em- 
ployed for banquet cloths, one’s 
most treasured possessions in the 
way of lovely laces and linens are 
fittingly displayed upon the lunch- 
eon table. 

The social grace of the hostess 
is often determined by the per- 
fection of her table appointments. 
Serene in the knowledge that all 
are in harmonious relation to one 
another, as well as expressive of 
her judgment and good taste, she 
can devote herself with confidence 
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e it ever so small—there’s a way to make 


your bathroom BEAUTIFUL avd MODERN 


by Sarah Stevens 


ARDLY a day goes by without some- 
one asking me how to make asmall, 


on new life. The corner that was once un- 
sightly, and really unsanitary, became 


glasses —a product of modern 
oO Austria — have a gleaming. sur- 
face which also reflects the light. 


narrow bathroom cheerful and modern 
without spending a fortune. Could there 
be a better answer than the lovely bath- 


to the enjoyment and entertain- the attractive part of the room. 


ment of her guests. 





The walls, I painted a soft apple-green. 























| nel Then up went tiered curtains of dainty 
ne voile in shaded tints of green. Beneath the 
—— | Let me tell you just what was done. First, window a tiny dressing table covered 
I replaced the old toilet seat. What an im- with light green voile. Finally, a soft 
| provement this one change makes! A beau- bath mat and fluffy towels in Nile green 
| tiful, new Church Sani-Seat in lavender sprinkled with water lilies. 
at the MANIZED Pustic LIBRAR |) : _ 
re A Hu ANI ¥ | was my choice. Its clean, sparkling sur- The Church Bathroom Stool and Chair in 
wees (Continued from page 371) face will never chip, crack or wear off. lavender are constantly used, the stool 
o time costing only $10.00.* 
. . . Church Seats are so easy to put on, too! —s 
tation Beautifully decorated, and de- includes the 1300 transient popula- In any convenient plumbing store you To know how really charming even a 
pen | signed with a view to obtaining tion of two colleges, each of which select the style and color you like. Take emnell baroten con be when modecnind 
the best acoustics, this room is a has a fine library of its own, the | j¢ home, and install in ten minutes. It’s with a colorful Church Sani-Seat, you 
model of its type. annual circulation is over 100,000 that easy. And the cost is surprisingly must see it in actual color. So do let me 
» aie In the basement are rooms for volumes, or more than thirteen | low. Church Regal Seats for as little as send you “Modern Bathrooms for Old. 
ffurni- book storage and additional stacks, books per capita. Some 4150 men, $5.00. Church DeLuxe Seats in Sani- ae a ° or 
3 in the vaults for valuable manuscripts, women, and children are registered White from $9.00. In stunning colors prin to ee a — a 
‘ z 3 ; , ! 7gestion or 
nd cor documents, and other material, as borrowers, which is a high | from $10.00.* en ee eee 
TS oe. staff and work rooms, and the roportion for any community ° > * modernizing other bathrooms, will be 
es : eerie § ies oe ‘oe Modernizing the toilet seat was. an sent you by Miss Stevens. Send coupon 
ICE 238 service and janitor quarters. and each borrower averages over ‘ : heloer and Ge for 
Grand- . : excellent start. e n ¢ 
by The woodwork throughout is two books a month. Such figures Immediately the gm “Modeen Dath- 
near-by 3 ; a : ; ; a 
<n. light and attractive in its details mean little unless compared with bathroom took | rooms for Old. 
— white pine in the three chil- — those of other towns, but it is fair 
dren’s rooms, Philippine walnut to say that few communities in the 
in the halls and stairway, and country can show so large a per- } 
— Philippine mahogany elsewhere, centage of library patrons. 
finished au naturel. The furniture The special collections provide 
door — is largely mahogany, reproducing material for study and research. 
ail styles represented by the period of | The Lucius M. Boltwood Histori- 
icqui . . . ~ . ~ . strep: , 
7 the building itself. cal and Genealogical Collection, Church Seats never fade, Sani-White,$9.00 Regal 
S $5.00." 4) 
i j by } hei eats from $5.00, ° Above 
room — | The circulation of books and the beautifully housed on the ground pr erase “oe Prins are approximate 
encouragement of good reading floor, was originally the property pag 4 Is Bacau oi ——— 
: , : . . . ove. astel, 00. Be Rue Ua Seat aaa Se San Boa SE chia aa daca a 5 
etwork form the library’s chief, though of a family prominent in Amherst . © 1931 CFC 
not its sole, business. At present for over a hundred years. It con- 
» the general book collection is not tains over 1200 volumes, including , 
unusually large, but it is con- about 400 town histories, 600 a U RCH SAN = 
* : : i ge ? ja 
; antly growing. It comprises genealogies and volumes si . MODERNIZE AND BEAUTIFY YOUR BATHROOM 
a 19,000 volumes besides Statistics, and several d unare Sarah Stevens, Dept. H 2, C. F. Church Manufacturing Co., Holyoke Mass. 
periodicals, maps, pictures, man- documents, clippings, and manu- | 7 (yy ape PETES ieee aan aaa 
uscripts, and other items. In a __ scripts relating to Massachusetts | new book on bath, 
- . . ecoration. BRE aera ah na Se ea 
community of about 7300, which _ history. ra. 
eI ES EC a  . |).s  a eee 
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“I Knew You'd 
Be Surprised!” 


e Said Margaret's Mother. 


@WHY.... I've never been so surprised in all my life,” answered 
Margaret as she gazed on the soft, luxurious rug at her feet. “Wherever 


did it come from?” 


“That’s a secret,” replied her Mother 
fondly, ‘‘but first you must tell me if you 
like it.” 

“Like it!” said Margaret gaily. “T never 
would have dreamed a rug could do so 
much for any room. The more I look at 
it, the more I think it must have been 
made to go with my mahogany hed 
“VYou’ve almost guessed the secret,” 
smiled her-Mother. 

“As for the colors... and the pattern,” 
continued Margaret, still lost in admira- 
tion, “they add just the right note of 
warmth and dignity! However did you 
find a rug that completes so perfectly 
the decorative scheme I had in mind?” 


“Tt’s a long story,” began her Mother. 
“Of course I knew that, like every other 
bride, you wanted the rugs in your first 
home to be as charming and correct as 
possible. That was why I made it my 
business to look at a selection of 
Whittall rugs. I’ve been buying them for 
years, but never realized there were so 
many new tacts to be learned.” 

“Ves, yes,go on,” interrupted Margaret 
anxiously. 

“T discovered that there is a Whittall 
rug to suit every kind of furniture... 
and blend with any decorative scheme. 
I told the salesman about your old 
Sheraton desk ...and how you'd built 
your whole living room around that one 
piece ol iurniture.” 


“What did he say?” queried Margaret. 
‘He suggested a Whittall Anglo Persian 
immediately, because the soft mysteri- 
ous colors in the background empha- 
sized so well the richness of the mahog- 
any. Then the patterns are appropriate, 
too. Many of them are reproduced from 
antique Persian rugs. Just notice the 
motifs of Persian symbols in this par- 
ticular rug. Don’t you see how they re- 
flect the true beauty of the wood in your 
beloved desk . . . and chairs?” 

“No wonder the combination is so suc- 
cessful,” sighed Margaret admiringly. 
“Then he showed me some of their new 
lustre rugs, just as soft and silky as any- 
thing you could ever imagine. ...” 
“But I want to know more about this 
rug,” insisted Margaret, ‘and how it 
happened to get here. Why Harry will 
never recognize this room...it’s so 
improved.” 

“He’s apt to recognize the rug,” an- 
swered her Mother, *‘because he helped 
to pick it out. You see your Father 
and I have been thinking about a 
wedding present for you and have 
decided—” 

“To give me this Anglo Persian?” cried 
Margaret happily. 

“Of course,” laughed her Mother, 
“didn’t I tell you this was going to bea 
story with a happy ending?” 


@ MARGARET'S first Whittall rug has been correctly styled to suit her new mahogany. 
We're sure she won't be satisfied until her home has many more. Offered for her selection 
will be rare old designs in the famous Anglo Persian quality or authentic Oriental repro- 
ductions in the new lustre finish. No matter which ones she chooses she’s bound to be 
right ... because Whittall rugs are styled to co-operate with any decorative scheme... 


period of furniture . . . or type of wood. 


Note: This is the first story of a series about 


Margaret... her new home... and her rugs. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 





ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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A HuMAnizep LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 405) 


The personal library of Samuel 
Minot Jones, chiefly sets of stand- 
ard authors, is to be found in the 
Memorial Room on the second 
floor. Here there are nearly 500 
volumes. Several pieces of the 
benefactor’s furniture are dis- 
tributed about the building, in- 
cluding a lovely Hepplewhite 
secretary and two antique desks 
— one of bombé or kettle form rich 
in Dutch marquetry, and the 
other an American Empire piece 
with tambour front. 

In 1925 the heirs of the late 
William A. Burnett, an Amherst 
connoisseur and collector, pre- 
sented a large part of his art collec- 
tion to the town, to be known as 
the William A. Burnett Memorial 
Art Collection. It comprises more 
than 100 paintings, a number of 
bronzes and pieces of antique 
furniture, and some 200 books on 
art subjects. Most of the paint- 
ings are hung in the art gallery on 
the second floor, but many of the 
most popular subjects are dis- 
played effectively on the walls of 
the auditorium and elsewhere. 

In the Amherst Collection there 
are books by Amherst authors, 
past and present, books bearing 
Amherst imprints, items relating 
to Amherst history, — over 600 
volumes in all, — and one of the 
most complete Emily Dickinson 
collections in existence. From 
time to time during the year there 
are exhibitions of paintings, prints, 
photographs, rugs, furniture, 
china, glassware, flowers, book 
bindings, rare books and manu- 
scripts, and so on. 

It is as a community centre of 
educational and esthetic interests, 


perhaps, that the Jones Library 
has distinguished itself most nota- 
bly. The present season is the 
eighth in which the Jones Library 
has conducted a series of free 
Sunday-afternoon lectures, musi- 
cales, civic meetings, and enter- 
tainments that have done more 
than anything else to throw the 
whole question of Sunday movies 
into the discard. Their variety is 
surpassed only by their popular- 
ity. In arranging the programmes 
and securing the talent, for the 
most part without fee, Librarian 
Charles R. Green has won the 
praise and gratitude of the com- 
munity. Every Sunday afternoon 
at five o’clock, during four winter 
months, men, women, and chil- 
dren may be seen flocking toward 
the east entrance of the Jones 
Library. Seldom are there many 
vacant seats, and when Robert 
Frost gives one of his readings, or 
the glee club from Deerfield Acad- 
emy presents its excellent concert, 
or one of the more popular college 
professors gives an_ illustrated 
lecture, or Negro friends from 
Springfield render the old-time 
spirituals, the auditorium is 
packed, with the overflow standing 
inthelobby and the reception room, 

The Jones Library also conducts 
two or more evening University 
Extension courses during the win- 
ter and is hospitable to all sorts 
of interests and organizations. 
In 1929 twenty public meetings 
of various kinds were held there, 
besides 151 meetings of local or- 
ganizations and committees. 

Such is the scope of a modern 
public library that has become 
humanized. 





ANOTHER VIEW of the reading-room, which is more like a great living- 
room with its small tables, comfortable chairs, and shaded lamps 
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silverware 


Gorhamis new “HUNT CLUB” 

















THE ONWENTSIA HUNT, AT LAKE FOREST, IS ONE OF THE SMARTEST IN THE COUNTRY. AUSTIN H. NIBLACK, ESQ. (CENTER) IS M.F.H. 


SRM ar 





— he new sterling beng usted by Masters of Famous 
Jounts « Crwentstia Middleburg «Sacols Foul -Miarjord 


HE high tradition of the hunt 
carries with it the spacious hospi- 
tality of aristocrats. 


And that Masters of four of America’s 
most celebrated hunts are using, on 
their own boards, the new “Hunt Club” 
sterling is significant. For the graceful 
luting of this new sterling, the exquisite 
balance and proportion of each piece, 
mark it as a thoroughbred and aristo- 
crat among silverware. 

Ithas the simplicity of great elegance 
~and therefore is in harmony with all 
beautiful things. In the magnificent 
home of Austin H. Niblack, Esq., 
M. F. H. of Onwentsia, in the Virginia 
home of Daniel C. Sands, Fsq., M. F.H. 
of the Middleburg Hunt, the home of 


fO7 dam 


1831+ A CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP: 1931 


Benjamin L. Cook, Esq., M. F. H. of 


Jacobs Hill at Providence, the Long 
Island estate of Harry I. Nicholas, Fsq., 
M. F. H. of Harford—everywhere, 
“Hunt Club” is serenely harmonious. 

That is why fashionable hostesses 
and brides are so enthusiastically select- 
ing “Hunt Club” for their own tables. 
In its first few months it has been bought 
in New York, Chicago, Washington and 


Other Gorham patterns of varied 
periods include FairFax, with its 
Colonial simplicity, Erruscan, 
in the classic Empire feeling, Sr. 
Dunstan, in harmony with V ictor- 
ian elegance, FLORENTINE, Suggest- 
ing Italian and Spanish richness. 





other important cities to a greater ex- 
tent than any other pattern of recent 


years. 


Your own jeweler will show you this 
exquisitely designed new sterling and 
you will find the name “Gorham” on 
the back or base of each piece. You 
will find it costs less than you expected. 
A complete “Hunt Club” service for 
eight—76 pieces—costs only $227. 





ETRUSCAN + ST. DUNSTAN, CHASED + FLORENTINE + FAIRFAX 


fect proportioning—illustrate ¢ 


j 


a 






The delicate fluting of the stem of this 
“Hunt Crus” dinner knife—its per- 
he arts- 
tocracy of Gorham’s new sterling. The 


photograph is 34 actual size. 


Your own jeweler will give you an il 
lustrated 18-page booklet, “The Hunt 
Club,” showing the popular pieces in 
the new Gorham Sterling. Or, send 
this coupon to The Gorham Company, 
Providence, R. L., Dept. P-s. 
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Foorus informed on trends in building are noting a decided 
swing to the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator among builders of 
fine homes. 

Back of this swing, two facts stand out. First, the Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiator meets the growing preference for radiators that oc- 
cupy no floor space. Encased within the wall, it never interferes with 
decorative plans, the placing of furniture or the hanging of draperies. 

Second, it is a trouble-proof heating unit which, once installed, re- 
quires no attention. It has no joints to fail and leak—no parts that 
can rust or get out of order. It serves a lifetime! 

The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, moreover, provides in- 
stant heat control. You simply turn atiny knob at the grille and warm 
air flows into the room — in the exact quantity you desire. Reverse 
the turn and the heat flow stops! 

If you are planning a fine home, hotel, apartment or office building, 
consider the floor space the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator saves; 
the added beauty and living comfort it makes possible; the long, trust- 
worthy service it gives. The radiator comes complete—ready for in- 
stallation with any steam, hot water, vapor or vacuum heating system. 

Consult your architect or heating engineer, or get in touch with 
our nearest sales office. If you prefer, write for our descriptive catalogue. 


‘THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Factory at Moline, Il. . Sales and service offices in all principal cities 
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EncuisH DesiIGN IN MODERN FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 389) 


craftsmanship, Mr. Russell has 
achieved his great ambition of 
placing simple but good furniture 
within the reach of all who appre- 
ciate it. This is a very definite and 
individual contribution to the 
George V period. He has made 
it practicable by the use of ma- 
chinery in the early stages of 
production, just so far in fact as 
machinery may be used without 
jeopardizing the finish and work- 
manship of the completed de- 
sign. 

His designs are preéminently 
English in their outlook and ex- 
pression, and his first choice of 
wood is English oak. Nevertheless 
he has complicated his work by 
the use of many woods. English 
cherry he brought back into 
favor, a yellow mellowing wood 


with a beautiful surface. Walnut 
(English), chestnut, yew, and 
laburnum he has called into 


service, thereby developing an 
accurate knowledge of the growth, 
structure, conversion, and buying 
of all these timbers. 

Mr. Russell, like so many 
young men, first dreamed of his 


work in the days of war, when the 
grim realities led idealistic minds 
to plan and build for the day 
when fighting would be over. 
Perhaps it was these dreams that | 
also influenced Mr. Russell’s de- | 
signs. There is nothing rustic 
in the cottage sense in his use of 
oak or any other wood, but his 
designs are tranquil and sturdy, 
unfretful, like the tree itself, 
He delights in lines of inlay, or 
bog-oak handles, while faceting 
is one of the most expressive and 
characteristic features of his de- 
signs. 

Time alone can give us history | 
with its dispassionate light upon | 
the merits of man’s handiwork. | 
The present age is a crowded one, 
moving swiftly, so that men or 
things have but scant space to be 
outstanding in the panorama. 
The work of the contemporary 
designers of furniture, however, 
must without doubt be accounted 
among those factors that have 
contributed to a real spirit of 
reconstruction in a world that has 
scarcely recovered from the dis- 
illusion of the World War. 








Brock PRINTs 
(Continued from page 373) 


workers, but many critics and 
connoisseurs believe that Ameri- 
can artists are leading the world, 
in this as in other fields. They are 
certainly in need of recognition in 
their own country. The Fifty 
Prints of the Year selected by the 
American Institute of Graphic 
Arts are an all-American group 
which visits nearly every impor- 
tant city of the country and is ex- 
ceedingly worth while, presenting 
some of the high spots of our native 
creative expression. This and 
other representations are encour- 
aging enthusiasm and fine effort. 
On the other hand, the Chicago 
Art Institute last autumn in- 
augurated the International Exhi- 
bition of Lithography and Wood 
Engraving, which brought forth 
some of the finest talent from 
various parts of the world. These 
are but two of many splendid 
aggregations of prints which offer 
opportunities for pleasure and 
study. 

As for the matter of originals 
versus reproductions (or mechan- 
ically printed pictures), that is a 
matter for individual decision. 
There are excellent reproductions, 
especially of foreign prints, in the 
art shops at very reasonable prices. 
A real print enthusiast, however, 
will never consider them, and 


many of the more serious artists 
will not sell reproduction rights to 
their work. There are too many 
differences between the hand- 
printed and mechanically-repro- 
duced article. Furthermore, the 
value of original prints is almost 
sure to increase with the years — 
sometimes to a fabulous extent, 
depending on the prestige of the 
artist and other circumstances. 
The prints of Rockwell Kent, 
Arthur B. Davies, and others are 
among the outstanding examples. 


Tus New IDEA 


It isn’t a new idea, really. In 
Japan it has been a practice for 
generations to have the decorative 
centre of the room ‘subject to 
change without notice.’ The Jap- 
anese homemaker would be horri- 
fied at the notion of spreading all 
her art objects, pictures, and 
amulets about the house at once 
— a ‘vulgar and shocking display’ 
to her mind. And how weary 
would the family become of seeing 
these same decorations month 
after month, year after year! As 
one of their own writers says: — 


It calls for a mighty wealth of ap- 
preciation to enjoy the constant sight 
of even a masterpiece, and limitless 
indeed must be the capacity for artist: 
feeling in those who can exist day | 


— 
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ft 
WHEN 
YOUR BATHROOM 
COMES 


INTO ITS OWN 
4 


+ + + When you “do over” that bathroom of yours, perhaps you'll want it like 
the one above, with silver-plated Moderne Clochettes trimmings set against the black of the Belgian 
marble Moderne lavatory, vitreous china Corwith closet, and enameled Marshall bath. Or it may be 
much simpler, with most inexpensive and most attractive white enameled fixtures in compact space. 
But whatever you prefer, whatever you wish to pay, it will possess more charm, comfort, value, 
because you’ve insisted on Crane materials. Buy on time payments under the Crane Budget Plan if 


you desire. For skilled guidance in planning a room to fit you and your home, see your architect. 


Cmmwmeee* et 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago + 23 West 44th Street, New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 


SOFT WATER SERVES BEAUTY AND ECONOMY... 


Soft water preserves delicate complexions from Water Softener. See this and countless other new 
roughening and chapping. It meansasmoother _ ideas at Crane Exhibit Rooms. For purchase 
shave and a pleasanter bath. It keeps water _ and installation of any plumbing improve- 


pipes from liming-up; gives comfort and saves _ ment, consult a Crane Qualified Contractor- 


money ina score of ways. You can haveit.auto- Dealer, always a highly skilled registered or 
matically, from a Crane-Warlo Electro-Matic licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 
oY + + + + + qe + 














Wp 


about to buy an electric 


refrigerator 


Of course you will want the very finest 
refrigerator you can buy. One that can be 
depended upon to keep foods properly 
fresh even on the most sizzling of sum- 
mer days ... one that will offer every 
modern convenience .. . one you will be 
proud to exhibit to visitors many years 
from today... 

Did you know that Fri gidaire, always in 
the forefront of its field, is responsible 
for developments in the past fifteen years 
that have made household refrigeration 
so healthful, convenient and economical? 

The Frigidaire shown in the adjoining 
photograph, for instance, offers advan- 
tages you would possibly not expect to 
find in any refrigerator. 

We hope that you will look into the 
advantages of Frigidaire very thoroughly 
before you decide which of the many good 
electric refrigerators to buy. We invite 
you to do so at the Frigidaire store most 
convenient to your home. 

And, if youhaveamatter-of-fact,mechan- 
ically-minded husband, we will be espe- 


cially pleased if you will bring him along! 
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In gleaming white Porcelain 


Frigidaire offers 


a new standard of Advanced Kefrigeration. 


From their service-shelf tops to their graceful 
streamlined legs, the new Frigidaires represent 
a fine achievement in modern refrigeration. 

The striking beauty of the pure all-white 
porcelain cabinet harmonizes perfectly with 
any kitchen color scheme. And these new 
Porcelain-on-steel Frigidaires are as brilliant in 
performance as they are in appearance—com- 
bining improvements and refinements that dis- 
tinguish Frigidaire from all other refrigerators. 

You will appreciate the faster freezing made 
possible by the “Cold Control”. . . ice cubes 
that tumble so easily from the Quickube Ice 


Tray ... the crisper vegetables you take from 
the Frigidaire Hydrator. You will recognize at 
once the advantage of the seamless, acid-resist- 
ing porcelain interior ... the elevated food 
shelves .. . the surplus-powered, concealed 
unit that operates so quietly and at such low cost. 

Here is Advanced Refrigeration—advanced 
in all that the term implies. And because 
of these advanced features~-and the savings 
they make possible, Frigidaire is the 
truly economical refrigerator to own. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


raRAG IDATR E 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE... Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions... Electric 


Water Coolers for Homes, Stores, Offices, Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Milk Cooling Equipment... Room Coolers 
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Biock PRINTs 


(Continued from page 408) 


after day in the midst of such confu- 
sion of color and form as is often to be 
seen in the homes of Europe and 
America. 


For this reason some of the 
choicest treasures of a Japanese 
household may be kept in a chest 
to be shown only at intervals to 
the really appreciative. While 
this seems to be an extreme point of 
view and only the collectors ap- 
proach the same custom, neverthe- 
less there are rich possibilities in 
the adaptation of the sentiment, 
at least, to our restless needs. 

There is a crying need for repose 
in our busy lives to-day — a repose 
that may be invited by rooms 
tastefully innocent of that ‘con- 
fusion of color and form’ which 
the sight of too many objects is 
bound to cause. But there is alsoa 
need for the freshening influence 
of variation, and this may be ob- 
tained by a pleasant rotation of 
pictures and art objects every few 
months, weeks, or whatever length 
of time the whim of the season or 
of the person may suggest. The 
illustrations of this article show 
the same wall spaces in the same 


moving of a single piece of furni- 
ture (Oh, men — take note!) all 
the favorite nooks of the family 
will remain intact, the while they 
may view the changing scenes on 
the walls even as they observe 
Nature’s always-changing exhibits 
from the doors and windows. 

There is another consideration 
quite as important as this dual 
need of repose and change in the 
home. An appreciation of art is 
the key to a magic world — it isa 
vital thing in ‘the good life’ of the 
mind and soul. When there are 
young children in the family, then, 
what better avenue to their right- 
ful heritage, a love of beauty, than 
a series of splendid prints which 
they can study and love? 


FRAMING AND HANGING PRINTS 

Simple, and usually very nar- 
row, frames are invariably indi- 
cated for prints, since the purpose 
of the frame, aside from protec- 
tion, is to give depth or perspec- 
tive to the composition, and in the 
case of block prints the wide mat 
assists in this function. Flat or 
half-round, dull black or natural- 





BROODING LAKE SHADOWS és obviously the type of print which 
needs a setting of severe simplicity to emphasize its mood 


room, but with different prints and 
arrangements of decorative ob- 
jects — and different atmosphere. 

It is surprising what new moods, 
new prospects and enjoyments, 
are brought into being by this 
scheme of things. Of course, if one 
1s of the temperament that loathes 
all change and is disturbed by the 
slightest deviation from a fixed 
path, it is not advised. Few of us 
are so phlegmatic, however, and 
since the plan does not call for the 


OS 


toned frames are safest for black 
and white prints, though some- 
times a bright lacquer-red or soft 
green is effective. Color prints 
may call for frames that match a 
certair color note in the print or 
for a neutral tone, but natural- 
finished wood is frequently better 
for these too. In any case the 
frame for a color print should be 
most carefully chosen and it should 
never be ornate. 

Wide mats are the rule for 
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Ordinary windows \ 
—never more than 


half open. 


CC rae a 
Without touching 
Inside Screens 


Cfo opened—conveniently and inconspicuously 


screened from within! No wonder Fenestra Steel 
Casemenits are preferred to ordinary windows which 
are never more than ha/f open. 

Attractive bronze hardware opens, closes, locks each 
swing leaf through the screen without touching it. 

These beautiful «‘windows of the mode” move at a 
finger touch. They may be washed on the outside from 
within the room. They are weathertight. They add 
fire-safety. They admit more light. Their small, spar- 
kling panes lend to any home that air of cozy comfort 
which characterizes the best in residence architecture. 

Best of all, many types cost little if any more than 
ordinary windows. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2260 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
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“No one who loves trees 
as I do can fail to love 
beauty in every form,” says 
James A. G. Davey, famous 
tree surgeon. “And no one 
who knows trees can help 
knowing how important it 
is for us, as well as for them, 
to have the right sort of air 
to breathe.” 


Naturally Mr. Davey 
ealled in Tuttle & Bailey 
for the radiator cabinets in 
his own home. They fit 
into a room as a tree fits 
into a landscape. They give 


maximum heat where it 


is needed — and the humid- 
ifying pan under the cover 
ensures the moisture so 


necessary to health. 


Six standard models each 
one finished in delicate flat 
colors or hand grained to 
match the finest natural 
woods — each one custom- 
built for its own particular 
place in your home — each 


one installed under expert 


supervision. 











TUTTLE & BAILEY 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Established 1846 


441 Lexington Ave., New York City 
(Offices in ton, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles) 


Please send booklet ‘‘New Artistry in 
Radiator Concealment” 


Name 
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(Continued from page 409) 


prints. When one is going to 
‘rotate’ a collection as suggested 
above it might be possible to have 
a number of blocks that are ap- 
proximately the same size mounted 
in the same size mats (taking care 
that the proportions are still 
good); in this way one frame might 
serve for several prints in their 
succession. If a member of the 
family is skillful with his or her 
hands, this part of the pro- 
gramme might well be handled at 
home, though it is not advisable 
unless real care and an under- 
standing of the value of the 
pictures and their correct setting 
are to be employed as well as the 
manual service. 

As for the vitally important 
matter of placing our block prints, 
the choice of a strategic position is 
usually inevitable — above a desk 
or sofa or fireplace, at the top of 
the stairway or opposite a door. 
No other pictures should be near, 
else we shall have that ‘confusion 


of color and form’ which we are 
trying to avoid. There are people 
of exceedingly good taste who feel 
that not more than two pictures of 
any kind should adorn one room. 
This, of course, is open to argu- 
ment. Nowadays most people do 
not hang their pictures too high, so 
it is scarcely necessary to mentidn 
the pleasing eye level — we all 
know how distracting it is to be in 
a room where the pictures seem to 
float in ether far, far above our 
heads. 

Prints would usually choose 
plain walls for their background if 
they had a voice in the matter — 
plaster or paneled wood, or paper 
of a design and texture that do not 
conflict with the blocks them- 
selves. This, too, is superfluous 
advice, since most of us have in 
our living-rooms these plain walls 
that bring the sense of spacious- 
ness and repose which we in- 
stinctively crave in our too 
crowded lives. 


A COLLECTION OF RARE OLD ENGLIsH 
LusTREWARE 


(Continued from page’ 380) 


Fic. 10. A barber's basin of silver resist 
on white. A unique piece 


and having a design of roses and 
fuchsias surrounded by a conven- 
tional border. It does not seem 
probable that such a piece could 
have been intended for everyday 
use in a barber shop. No doubt it 
was made as a sort of show piece 
to be set up in the shop window as 
an index to the elegant service 
available within. 

It is unfortunately impossible to 
reproduce in a photograph the 
shimmering loveliness of these 
lacy silver and cream designs. 
Two of the most beautiful I have 
seen are shown in Figure 5. The 
one at the left below particularly is 
so delicate and fine that it seems 
almost impossible of execution by 
the resist process. Its laciness is 
further emphasized by touches of 
lacquer-red in the border and 
along the edge of the knob. This 


method of adding point and in- 
terest to a design seems to have | 
been a favorite one with the lus- 
trer. A delightful little pitcher, 
Figure 7, has a glaze of purple 
lustre with a quaint reserved de- 
sign on a white ground, marked 
with green and yellow spots. 

But however interesting all 
these special types may be to the 
collector, to the housekeeper old 
lustre means just one thing, and 
that is afternoon tea. Partly, I 
suppose, because the lustre glaze 
was too perishable to withstand 
continuous hard wear, and partly 
because lustre was no doubt first 
intended as an imitation of the 
silversmith’s ware, it seems to 
have been confined pretty much 
to tea and dessert services, or to 
occasional pieces such as jugs, 
creamers, gift pieces, and so forth. 


—— 
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FOREMOST AUTOMOBILE 


Out of approximately 44 different makes of American automobiles, 


the Cord offers the exclusive advantages of front-drive. ... When 


introduced about a year anda half ago, the Cord was an original, dis- 
tinct advancement against the background of all other cars. Since 
then, its margin-of fine-car leadership has widened daily due to the 
experience of the increasing number of Cord owners. . . . That it is 
foremost in design, is evidenced by the great number of 1931 
models patterned after it, both here and abroad. . . . Now for the 


first time a Cord is available at the extremely low price of $2395. 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON 
SEDAN $2595. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY AUBURN, INDIANA 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDMADE COPIES of 


COLONIAL ANTIQUES 
— ‘Ready to Grace Your Home 


In the studios of the Virginia 
Craftsmen, in the Valley of the 
Shenandoah, in Virginia, price- 
less antiques, made more than 
one hundred years ago by the 
early Colonial designers and 
craftsmen, are today being skil- 
fully reproduced by experienced 
cabinet workers, — each a real 
copy of the original. 

Four poster beds, wing chairs, 
highboys, Windsor chairs, settles 
and a host of other charming 
Colonial treasures are being fash- 
ioned by hand from native 
woods, with fidelity to details, 
sadly missing in the conven- 
tional furniture of today. 

There are beautiful groupings 
for every room in the home, and 
they will add charm and beauty 
that will long outlive the chang- 
ing styles of modern furniture. 
Plan now to make your home 
more attractive, more distinc- 
tive, by the introduction of 
these beautiful, authentic repro- 
ductions. In design, construction 
and finish they leave nothing 
to be desired. 


The Craftsmen Blue Book 
If you will write us we will gladly 
send you a copy of our catalog, 
describing these beautiful and very 
distinctive Colonial reproductions. 
We will also tell you where you can 
purchase them locally or, if not 
available nearby, we are prepared to 
fill your order direct. Use coupon 
below. 


VIRGINIA 
CRAFTSMEN, Inc. 


75 Dayton Pike 


HARRISONBURG ’ VIRGINIA 





Vircinia CrarrsMen, INc. 
75 Dayton Pike, Harrisonburg, Va. 


\IRGINIA 
CRAFTSMEN 
REPRODUCTIONS — xamz 


Please send me a copy of your complete catalog. 





ADDRESS 
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Fic. 11. Three silver-resist pitchers with canary- 


colored ground 


Even so, it is amazing how much 
of it is still extant to-day. Scarcely 
a household but possesses a few 
old lustred cups and plates dedi- 
cated to the hour when the lamps 
are lighted and the kettle boils, 
and half-forgotten memories fol- 
low close upon each other in the 
firelight. Perhaps I understand 
better than most people why this 
is so, because there is one delight- 
ful person in my family who still 
has the cloth replaced by an oil- 
cloth every evening after dinner, 
and a pan of suds brought in, so 
that she may with her own hands 
wash and dry the best china and 
put it away. I need not add that 
she is of an earlier and less hectic 
generation. Nor am I, I believe, 
the only busy’woman of my own 
who looks back somewhat wist- 
fully to the time when the china 
was as much the personal care and 
concern of the housewife as her 
children or her husband. 
Whoever first presided over the 
charming tea set in Figure 4 must 
have excelled even in her own day 
in its care. The lustre is in mint 
condition, and there are besides 
the pieces shown twelve small 
coffee cups and ten more teacups, 
all without a nick. The sugar 
bowl seems to have been broken, 
but in its place the old-fashioned 
slop bowl serves quite well. A pity 
it is that lustre photographs so 
black, for in a photograph one can 


get no idea of the delicate charm of 
such a set. The ground is the 
creamy white of fine early stone- 
ware, decorated with wide bands 
of pink lustre on which a conven- 





Fic. 12. A rare example of deep 
purple lastre stenciled on a white 
ground 


tional morning-glory pattern has 
been reserved. In the centre of 
each flower are a few highly effec- 
tive markings of lacquer-red. | 
know of no finer examples of the 
lustre-decorated porcelain and 
stoneware which was issued so 
extensively from Staffordshire and 
other districts in England during 
the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 





THE FEATHER ART OF OLD MExico 
(Continued from page 368) 


They were cut with knives of 
iztli, a hard flintlike substance, on 
a board of abebetl. The richly 
colored feathers used later in the 
feather pictures were first brought 
in the time of the Lord Avitzotl, 
by a merchant named Tecun- 
enque, and with their introduction 
the art increased in beauty and 
value until it was prized above 
gold and other precious posses- 
sions of that time. The feathers of 
humming birds and the throat 
feathers of other gayly colored 


birds were the ones most usually 
chosen for the featherwork. 

The Mexicans liked the feather- 
work both for its artistry and for 
the beauty of the feathers them- 
selves. So greatly did the Aztec 
emperors value the art that in 
pre-Conquest times they had 
farms of humming birds so that 
there might be no lack of ma- 
terials, and also required offerings 
of feathers as part of the tribute 
they received. 

This arte plumario is the most 
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c H A BR M iI 


HavE you noticed how almost unconsciously you classify 
the new homes that are going up around you? Nice look- 
ing... very attractive ... perfectly charming. To analyze 
the reasons for our different opinions would be difficult. 
It is not only the size, the style, the arrangement, or the 
materials employed. Some architects and some owners 
just seem to have a feeling for good taste, pleasing design, 
attractive decoration. And it is interesting to notice how 
many of these homes, with whose charm we are impressed, 
are equipped with Sargent Hardware. 

This fine hardware appeals to the discriminating 
architect. He knows that with the many artistic designs 
offered, he will be able more fully to attain his desired 
effects. Sargent Hardware appeals to the careful builder. 
He recognizes true craftsmanship in every solid brass or 
bronze piece. And the home owner with experience sees 
in Sargent Hardware an equipment of appropriate beauty, 
a promise of complete satisfaction for the entire life of 
the building. These are some of the reasons why Sargent 
Hardware is the choice of those who build with care. 

If you are planning to build, now or in the future, 
you will find much of interest and instruction in our illus- 


trated booklet, “Hardware for Utility and Ornamentation.” 
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Attractive English cottage-type residence, Long Island, N. Y., fully 
equipped with Sargent Hardware. Roger H. Bullard, architect. 


295 Madison Avenue, New York City; 150 North 
Wacker Drive (at Randolph), Chicago, Illinois, Belle- 
ville-Sargent & Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 





It will be sent you on re- 


quest. Sargent & Company, 





SARGENT 








New Haven, Connecticut; 





LOCKS AND HARDWARE 





Sargent Hardware of white bronze with hand-forged or wrought- 
iron finish is durable and rust-proof. The above items are appro- 
priate for residences of the style illustrated at top of page. 




























A new home at Yeamans Hall, South Carolina. Architects, Simons & Lapham, Charleston. 
All exterior walls and chimneys finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White Collopakes. 


A New Beauty Treatment 
for Your Home 


Posted Collopakes are new colors: which make possible a whole 

new range of color effects for your home. Collopakes are not paints, 
because they are not common colors ground in oil in the old way and 
mixed with inert “fillers”, but are made by the patented Cabot Collo- 
paking Process. Pure pigments are reduced to submicroscopic fineness 
so that they act like dyes. No fillers are used. 


This gives Collopakes remarkable richness and depth of color as well 
as unusual lasting qualities. The colors always remain fresh and lively. 


Old Virginia White, used on the charming house shown above, gives 
to brick, stone, wood or stucco, a clean, cool ‘‘white-wash’”’ effect. 
It is more durable than paint but, unlike paint, does not hide the nat- 
ural texture of the surface and retains its soft white tone with age. 


Send the coupon below for 
new and valuable information 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


Instead of Paint 


Made by the makers of the famous Cabot’s “Quilt”, everlasting insulation which 
makes your home cool in summer, warm in winter and cuts your fuel bills. 
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141 MILK StT., BOSTON 






Gentlemen: Please send me your Collopake Folder ‘‘New Beauty”’. 
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THe FEATHER ART OF OLD Mexico 


(Continued from page 412) 


genuinely Mexican of all the 
plastic arts. It is also called 
‘mosaic,’ though it has a closer 
relation to painting. The artisans 
literally used the feathers in place 
of pigments and made pictures 
with them, selecting different- 
colored feathers as a_ painter 
would colors from his palette, and 
obtaining marvelous effects of 


were called Amantecas. The mer- 
chants as well as the Amantecas 
had their special living quarters, 
and each had their particular gods 
apart from the gods common to all 
the people, to whom appropriate 
offerings and festivals were made 
with special rites and ceremonies, 

The costumes of the gods and 
goddesses of the Amantecas were 








A FEATHER PAINTING of later date 
showing the face painted in oils — a meth- 
od used during the eighteenth century 


light and shadow and shading 
with feathers as with paint and 
brush. It was the pride of the 
featherworkers that no dyes were 
used. If a certain needed shade 
was lacking, the picture remained 
unfinished until a feather the 
desired color was found. 

Time then, as now, meant little 
to the Mexicans, and the perfec- 
tion of their work was the only 
consideration of the feather paint- 
ers. Often an entire day was spent 
in the placing of one feather, and 
if there could be even the slightest 
improvement it was removed, and 
another day spent in replacing it. 
As many as forty men might work 
on different parts of the same 
picture or ornament at the same 
time, and when each part was 
complete it would be assembled as 
a whole. A root called tacinguts, 
found in Patzcuaro, the last place 
where the feather pictures were 
made, was used to clean the 
feathers. Tzauthli or some other 
glutinous substance was used to 
affix them on a fibre or copper 
plate, and the whole was then 
smoothed down. 

The featherworkers were the 
most highly respected of all the 
guilds of the old Aztec civiliza- 
tion and lived in a neighborhood 
set apart to themselves, called 
Amantla. The artists themselves 


strange and marvelous. They 
were dressed in skins of coztl, and 
the head of an animal dyed and 
made to represent the head of a 
person was affixed to each image. 
In the mouth of this head were 
fastened large sharp teeth of gold. 
In the hand was a black staff of 
flint decorated with a ring of light 
blue. On the feet of the gods were 
sandals made of white snail shells 
which clattered like bells in the 
wind. Their legs were decorated 
with the leaves of the zccoil tree 
and over their ears were placed 
crawfish shells. 

The goddesses wore red jackets 
embroidered with and edged with 
feathers. Instead of staffs they 
carried green maize in their hands. 
Golden jewelry, feather fans, a pan 
like that used by the Amantecas 
for making cakes, ear muffs of 
polished gold, wrist adornments 
of feathers, and feathers of all 
colors from the ankle to the knee, 
were part of the adornments of the 
goddesses. 

It was such strange gods and 
customs as these which Cortez 
and his conquerors found when 
they arrived at Tenochtitlan 
amazed at the added wonders of 
this wonderful new country which 
they found there. When Monte- 
zuma went forth from his capital 
to welcome Cortez, his arrival 
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Heat. to the right Degree. 


At mm FINGERS TOUCH 


JUST TURN THE LEVER FOR INDIVIDUAL ROOM TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Here is the modern heating sys- 
tem that settles the vexing fam- 
ily problem—“What shall the 
temperature be?” Hoffman Con- 
W trolled Heat permits room-by- 
room temperature control to 
suit every individual's liking. 
It is the system that delivers 
locally to each room as much or 
as little heat as desired, with no 
effect on the temperature in other rooms. It 
automatically adjusts fuel consumption to heat 
requirements. 

Hoffman Controlled Heat means finger touch 
control. A turn of the lever at the radiator 
commands exactly the amount of heat desired 
at the moment—full heat, half heat, one-quar- 
ter heat, or none at all. The response is prompt 
and certain. 

Steam is generated only as the call for heat 
increases. And because Hoffman Controlled 


Heat is a vapor vacuum system, a steam pres- 
sure of ounces gives the heat of pounds with 
other systems. Thus, fuel costs are kept amaz- 
ingly low. 

Whether you are planning a small home, 
large home, apartment, hotel or office building, 
the comforts of Hoffman Controlled Heat may 
be included. This modern system fulfills every 
requirement of perfect heating—automatic, 
flexible, dependable and economical. It is 











ee eu 
Hoffman Controlled Heat 
delivers to each room, in- 
dividually, as much or as 
little heat as desired. 


Most heating systems are 

inflexible —limited to pro- 

viding the same temperature 
all over the house. 


HOFFMAN Controlled HEAT 





simplicity itself and cannot get out of order. 

Toany boiler and radiators, whether fired by 
oil, gas or coal, can be added the equipment 
that makes it a Hoffman Controlled Heat Sys- 
tem. Any good contractor can install it, and 
when properly done, it will be guaranteed to 
operate perfectly. 

You will surely want to know all about this 
latest great advance in heating luxury. Write 
today for a copy of our new, interesting book- 
let on Hoffman Controlled Heat. Address 
Hoffman Specialty Company, Dept. D-26, 
Waterbury, Conn. 





Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept. D-26, Waterbury, Conn. 
Please send me your booklet “Controlled Heat”. 
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CONSIDER 
THESE MODERN 
CONVENIENCES 
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SEDGWICK 





pn elevators have long been considered essential for 
apartment houses, more and more are people realizing 
the advantages of an elevator in their own residences. This is 
particularly true where some member of the family is prevented 
by age or illness, or other disability, from readily climbing 
stairs...or perhaps the doctor has warned against stair climb- 
ing.— If such a condition exists in your home, it would be ad- 
visable indeed to consider the Sedgwick Individual Elevator. 
It is precisely counterbalanced for the weight of some one 
individual, so it is surprisingly easy to operate. It costs much 
less than expensive power-operated equipment and is free 
from maintenance charges. It is easily and quickly installed 
without marring attractive interiors and requires little space. 
Users are most enthusiastic in their expressions of satisfaction. 
e 


Then there is the Sedgwick Fuel Lift, which brings the fuel right 
close to the fireplace. A modern residence without an open fire- 
place is a rarity, yet many fireplaces remain unused because 
it is so inconvenient and laborious to carry coal or wood or 
logs from the cellar, through the house. It also means dust and 
dirt on floors and rugs. The Sedgwick Fuel Lift is popularizing 


the open fireplace. * 


Let us tell you more about these two wonderful conveniences. 
We suggest you write for booklets, or if you prefer, you can 
consult with your architect. 


And let us tell you about the new Sedgwick Deferred Payment Plan, that 
makes it possible to provide for these conveniences out of future income. 
Special leaflet on request. 


SEDGWICK Sedgwick Machine Works 
Dumb Viiters - Elevators *" West 15th Street New York, N.Y. 


.* 
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Tue FEATHER ART OF OLD MeExico 
(Continued from page 414) 


solemnly heralded by several hun- 
dred Aztec chiefs, the Spanish 
eyes were hardly prepared for the 
gorgeous retinue of the Emperor 
which they saw advancing to 
meet them. The officers carried 
golden wands. The royal palan- 
quin was of polished gold with a 
marvelous canopy of featherwork 
fringed with silver and sprinkled 
with jewels. 

From their first glimpse of the 
featherwork the Spaniards were so 
impressed with its beauty that 
they considered it one of the rare 
treasures of this new land and sent 
many specimens to Europe. There 
it aroused equal admiration and 
soon everyone was clamoring for 
specimens of this new art. When 
Count Carli later saw one of the 
feather paintings in Strasbourg 
he exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
‘Never did I behold anything so 
exquisite for brilliancy and nice 
gradation of color and for beauty 
of design. No European artist 
could have made such a thing.’ 

In the huge tiangue or market of 
Tenochtitlan, which the Spaniards 
visited soon after their arrival in 
the capital, they saw traders from 
all parts of the country. There 
were the goldsmiths of Azcapo- 
zalco, the potters and jewelers of 
Cholula, painters from Tezcuco, 
stonecutters of Tenajocan, the 
mat and chair makers of Quauh- 
titlan, the hunters of Xilotepec, 
the fishermen of Cuitlahuac, and 


the florists of Xochimilco — al] 
busy selling their wares in the 
market place which the Spaniards 
declared three times as large as the 
famous square of Salamanca. 

Many of these trades, while in 
an alien setting, were not un- 
familiar to the Spaniards. But the 
featherwork with its glorious col- 
ors and beauty and delicacy of 
construction captivated the Spani- 
ards with its newness and charm. 

As soon as possible they en- 
rolled the artisans in the service of 
the church, and there still exists a 
bishop’s mitre and stole made of 
the feathers. But the demand for 
the art gradually diminished in- 
stead of increasing, and as it 
waned in popularity the skill of 
the artists also suffered a de- 
cline. 

In the eighteenth century they 
began to paint the faces in the pic- 
tures, making only the robes and 
background of the feathers. In- 
stead of using the copper and 
fibre plates as formerly, they 
glued the feathers on lithographs. 
Still beautiful and interesting, 
these pictures were nevertheless 
inferior to the first, whose beauty 
and execution were hardly short of 
perfection. re 

The Amantecas and their idols 
have vanished as did the Aztec 
rulers, and only a few of their 
creations remain to give an idea 
of this art once treasured above 
all others by the Mexicans. 





THE NATIONAL MEXICAN ESCUTCHEON, 
by José Rodriguez, presented to the Congress 
General in 1829 
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like 


indfolding 


the Sun 


(using ordinary 
glass in your 
windows) 


AMERICAN 
Window GLAse CO. 
2 sirebenen. » 





Look for this Label 


APRIL. 1931 


It is hard to believe that anyone would con- 
sciously shut out practically all of the very best 
and most healthful part of the sunlight—the 
shorter ultra-violet rays ... Yet that is exactly 
what is done when windows of homes and 
buildings are glazed with ordinary glass. 
Lustraglass, the wonderful new glass, opens 
your windows to these valuable rays. It trans- 


mits a substantial amount of the shorter ultra- 


USTRAGLASS 


FLAT-DRAW N 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue and Wood Street + 


. 
s 
i? 


com 


violet rays of sunlight at 313 mu. Lustraglass 


is the “whitest” of all glass made for windows, 
and transmits more daylight. 

Yet, with all these features—these extra 
values—Lustraglass costs no more than any 
good window glass. You can have Lustraglass 
in every window at no greater cost. 

Be sure to specify “Lustraglass” by name, 
and remember that there is only one Lustraglass. 
It has no “equal.” Lustraglass can be purchased 
from reliable dealers anywhere. Send for Book- 
let A-430 giving table of ultra-violet ray trans- 


mission of Lustraglass at various wave lengths. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Charlotte 
Antique 


Reproductions & 
Adaptations 













































The Tudor 


An Oak Bedroom Group 
from Historic Sources 


This interesting collection brings to mind the 
rugged character of English life in the earlier cen- 
turies. Lovers of historic furniture will be delighted 





with the authentic spirit of these pieces. 
The motif for the dresser pictured above was 
table is a composite of 
several tables of the period. 
The mirrors echo the low 
in the architecture of that 
day. A bench, also a mem- 
ber of the Tudor Group, is 
stool, and a night table and 
chair are similar to models 
in the Victoria and Albert 
All Charlotte reproduc- 
: : sess historic accuracy, and 
Carved mirror fram: truly interpret the spirit 
and drawer fronts of the period. Their ro- 
cellence of the hand crafts- 
manship, make them valued 
possessions. Included in our 
and Early American groups, 
various English periods, 
French and Italian Pro- 
in pine, beech, oak, maple, 
Linen-fold carving on walnut. 

bed panels We have prepared an 
interesting booklet showing 
history of our furniture, 
which we will be glad to 
send, with the name of our 

of ten cents. 


taken from an ancient chest, while the dressing 
Gothic arch, so prevalent 
a reproduction of a Gothic 
Museum. 
tions and adaptations pos- 
mantic origin, and the ex- 
productions are Colonial 
vincial and the Biedermeier, 

+. 

cherry, mahogany and 
pictures and giving the 
nearest dealer, on receipt 





CHARLOTTE 
FURNITURE CO. 





CHARLOTTE, 
MICHIGAN 
Elaborately caroed Showrooms at 
chest Grand Rapids 
| I enclose 10 cents. Please send booklet to | 


] NAME 
| AppREss eee 
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ATTRACTIVE METAL BEDs of ‘spool’ design, simulating wood. 
Such excellent reproductions are responsible for the rising popu- 
larity of metal beds. Courtesy of Simmons Company 


uncovered spiral, for the sake of 
comfort and health. On these the 
body lies flat in sleep, and when a 
single spiral is injured or worn it 
can be removed and replaced by a 
new one. The wire spring is a lit- 
tle more easily cleaned, but it is 
not so happy for the ‘sleeper.’ 

The box spring is of course the 
king of springs. It is the most 
comfortable although it is also the 
most expensive, since more ma- 
terials, time, and skill are put into 
its creation. Furthermore the 
good spring adds to the endurance 
of the mattress. It is composed of 
a strong, rigid, seasoned wood 
frame, and only the best wire is 
used in its series of metal spirals. 
Also it has the best quality of 
twine as well as strong clean bur- 
lap and a fine felt topping and 
ticking. It is carefully made with 
a permanent edge which will not 
break down. Nevertheless, in 
spite of such excellent construc- 
tion, the weight of the person who 
is to use it must be considered. If 
the sleeper is so behind the times 
as to weigh one hundred and 
ninety or more, then insist on the 
addition of a few more spirals to 
take this added weight. 

There is also a woven-wire 
spring which must be considered 
in any comprehensive view of the 
subject. In the first place, it does 
not support the body as firmly as 
does the spiral spring, and you are 
apt to find yourself in a depression 











with legs and head on high, or 
sliding down into the cavity that 
your body makes, resulting in 
something like a nightly skiing 
contest! However, there are some 
wire springs which are reénforced 
with steel iron bars under the 
wire mesh and which are obvi- 
ously more satisfactory. When 
you buy the woven-wire spring, 
see to it that it has a turned-up 
edge to hold the mattress in place. 
There is nothing as slippery as this 
type of spring, and nothing will 
put your mattress out of condi- 
tion more quickly than having it 
toboggan constantly from bed to 
floor. If you cannot buy a spiral 
spring, then buy the wire-mesh 
one which is attached to foot and 
head boards. This will prevent 
much of the hammocking — but 
for children, do start their spines 
well by buying either an open 
spiral or a box spring. 

There is a kind of woven-wire 
spring which is known as geo- 
metrical and which is like that 
formerly called ‘national.’ This 
is neither woven wire nor spiral, 
but is of wire in flat diamond or 
other Euclidean forms. This too 
should have the spirals at both 
ends, connecting it to the foot 
and head and permitting it to 
sink more evenly. 

From the Spring Song of the 
bed let us proceed to the next im- 
portant feature —the mattress. 
Even though the spring is the key- 





























MoperN BEDsTEADs of simple yet effective design 
made of metal which simulates wood. Courtesy of 


Simmons Company 











IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





C.. very common difficulty among those 
about to build lies in the inability of most 
laymen to visualize what the architect's 
preliminary sketches indicate. Drawings 
remain Greek to the client, just as does the 
tailor’s crude patterns. It is hard indeed to 
picture the finished result to which they 
are leading. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that the client should realize 
their general significance, the sizes of 
rooms contemplated, the matters of com- 
munication and interrelationships involved. 
Comparison of the tentative rooms with 
existing rooms — rooms that can be in- 
spected and measured — frequently helps. 
Prolonged and careful study of the early 
drawings, until these do bring understand- 
ing, is the client’s duty and responsibility. 


We have put some facts of this kind into a 
little booklet, ‘‘This Man the Architect,” 
which we shall be glad to send upon re- 
quest, without charge, to any one who is 
interested. Please enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


othe Mesilla des 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 
— the professional journal—and 
of books on architecture 


A member of the National Shelter Group, the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
$97 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send without charge a copy of 


“This Man the Architect” 
in the enclosed self-addre: sed 
stamped envelope 


(Booklet measures 344 x 5¥% inches) 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE COMPETITION for House Beautiful cover 
designs has become an institution of no small di- 
mensions, as is evidenced by the increase each year in 
the number of entries from all parts of the country. 
More gratifying than numbers, however, is the distinct 
raising of the level of quality in the designs submitted 
—a condition which has been at once a satisfaction 
and a problem, for we have found all too frequently 
that designs of outstanding merit are disqualified 
because they are more suited to other types of maga- 
zine than to the House Beautiful. In order, therefore, 
that many really excellent entries may not be elim- 
inated from the group from which the covers are 
finally chosen we make a special plea that contestants 
in the current competition bear in mind the following 
considerations: — 

The House Beautiful is a magazine devoted pri- 
marily to Building, Planting, and Furnishing. There- 
fore the cover should be in some degree a reflection 
of its purpose. 

The issues for the year beginning with September 
1931 (at which time the first of the covers entered in 


the Ninth Competition will appear) will be devoted 


It should be found helpful to keep these in mind in 


making your designs. 


NOIR So sss ows os ee Fall Building 
PON oa eo eon wae Fall Decorating 
November... ... City House and Apartment 
RRPUIEMN ENON ol ack cecil e Christmas 
PONBBIG 566.013 sacs Furniture and Equipment 
BRIERE S555 5 1a. a ck yore te A Spring Building 
RMNED cry cies Gt hi peter Spring Gardening 
MONEE rc owes ais ames Spring Decorating 
‘ 
PS ioc Goat ene re ees House Planning 
US Summer Home and Furnishing 
OWN Ci iiew natin Weekes Seashore Houses 
PMI Grace ate ee oe aes Remodeling 


Contestants should bear in mind that our covers 
must have display value and that this end is best 
achieved by a simple design worked out in large scale 
and effective colors with the elimination of elaborate 
or fine detail. 

Briefly stated, the designs will be judged on 
the following basis :— 


1. Effectiveness of colors 


nN 


. Directness and simplicity of design 


9th COVER COMPETITION 


First Prize $500 





Second Prize $300 





Student Prize $250 





In addition we hope to pur- 





chase several other desizns, 
for each of which we will 
pay %200 

CLOSING DATE Way 1, 1931 





This competition is open to all artists everywhere 
whether or not they are subscribers to the House 
Beautiful, but if any are unable to procure a 
copy of the magazine for study, we are offering a 


special rate to those whose names appear on our 





to special subjects* as listed in the next column. 


* Although the order of the titles may be changed, the subjects 


listed will be treated at some time during the year. 


CON DI 


a w& 
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The submission of a design in the competition will be 
taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below. 


I. Cover designs must be exactly 103 x 13 
inches, mounted or rendered on a stiff board 
14x18 inches, with top and side margins equal. 


2. Neither lettering nor background is to be 
supplied by the artist, but he is requested to 
send with each design a sample of the color he 
would suggest using as a background. The 
color suggested should be of a value which will 
serve to display the name House Beautiful in 
black letters. 


3. Designs may be rendered in any medium, 
but those chosen for covers will be reproduced 
by four-color process plates — the usual meth- 
od for magazine-cover reproductions. 


4. All student designs should be identified as 
such by the word ‘student’ written on the 
back of the mount. 


5. The artist’s name must not appear on the 
face of the design; but on the back before 
mounting and on the back of the mount of 
each design must be drawn a pseudonym 
or device, which is again put on a card 3!’ x 5” 
in size, on which the artist’s name and address 
are typewritten. This card should be placed in 
an envelope, which should then be glued to the 


back of the mount. If more than one design is 
sent, it should be so stated on each card. Any 
characteristic signature may later, at the re- 
quest of the artist, be added to designs ac- 
cepted, before they are reproduced as covers. 


G. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
the card which he sends with each entry 
should so state, and postage should be enclosed 
in the envelope with the card, or a request 
made that the design be returned express 
collect. A design returned by mail will be in- 
sured only if postage is sent to cover it; designs 
returned express collect are automatically 
insured for $50.00. If higher insurance is de- 
sired it should be so stated on the card. If no 
mention of the return of a design is made, it 
will be destroyed. 


7@- No more than three designs may be sub- 


mitted by one person. 


§. Approximately 100 designs, including 
those to which prizes have been awarded, will 
be selected for exhibition in important cities 
from the east to the west coast. Our experience 
has proved that it is of distinct advantage to 
the artist to have his work so displayed, and 


. Appeal of idea expressed 
- Originality (not eccentricity) 
5. Degree to which the design expresses the 


character of the House Beautiful magazine 


unless a contestant states to the contrary on 
the card enclosed with the design we shall con- 
sider that we have his consent to exhibit his 


design. 


9. Designs must be securely wrapped in 
heavy, stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard 
has been found unsatisfactory. They must be 
sent prepaid or delivered to the Competition 
Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and 
foreign entries will be accepted only if sent 


prepaid from some point in the United States. 


10. All designs entered in the competition 
are submitted at the risk of the owner. We 
will not be responsible for the loss of, or dam- 
age to, designs through fire, theft, or other 


cause while in transit or in our custody. 


UB. Designs will not be acknowledged unless 
a self-addressed postcard inscribed with a 
statement of the receipt of the cover is en- 
closed with the design. These will be mailed 


as soon as the designs are opened after the 


competition mailing lists. 


If you desire to take 


advantage of this offer, please indicate your choice on 
the coupon belew and mail with your check to the 
House Beautiful. 


closing date, May 1, 1931. Designs will be 
returned as soon as possible after the awards 
have been made, but some delay, due to the 
large number of covers received, is inevitable. 
If a contestant desires to call for his design, he 
should so state on the card containing his 
name. He will then be notified when his design 
is ready for delivery. It cannot be collected 
before this notification is sent. 


I. The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will becorhe the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 


13. All entries must be labeled ‘Cover Com- 
petition’ and must be received at the address 


given below on or before May 1, 1931. 


NOT 


or second prize the Special Student Prize is 


: Ifa student is awarded either first 
automatically canceled. 
The results of this competition will be an- 


nounced in the August 1931 issue of the 
House Beautiful. 








Name and Address_....... 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: As announced in connection with your Ninth Annual Cover Competition please 
send me the House Beautiful Magazine. 
I enclose $1.00 for 5 months, $3.00 for 15 months, $4.00 for 24 months 
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OU never need worry about the 

functioning of your water system — 

if you installa MYERS unit. So 
long as there is water at the source, 
your MYERS System will deliver it at 
the faucet for your comfort, convenience 
and safety. The name Myers means 
reliable, trouble-free water service the 
world over. 


MYERS 


Water Systems 


For suburban and country homes, sum- 
mer cottages, farms, country clubs — 
wherever you need running water you 
can rely on a MYERS System to keep 
the faucets supplied. We make electric 
powered systems that are completely 
automatic; others operated by hand, wind- 
mill or gasoline engine. Buile for deep or 
shallow wells, in capacities from 250 to 
10,000 gallons per hour — the most 
complete line in the world. 


Write for interesting booklet 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
110 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 
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MYERS > 
lumbs — WATED SY.TEMS - MAY TOOLS = D002 MANGE 






















Where shallow welis prove 
an inadequate source of sup- 
ply, consider drilling a well 
that taps the 
pure steady 
waters deep down. 
Equip then witha 
reliable MYERS 
Deep Well! System 
and you are 
secured against 

teakdowns, 
drought depletion 
or surface con- 
tamination. 


Pumps, 

Water 

Systems, 
Hay Tools, 


Door 


see (Fig. 2621) 
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note to comfort in bedding, the 
mattress is so closely allied to it 
that, if we were challenged, in 
some moods we might say that the 
mattress is of prime considera- 
tion. 

To-day there is a good mattress 
to fit every purse. To our grand- 
mothers the hair mattress (the 
emperor of mattresses!) was the 
only kind a self-respecting house- 
wife would consider. But to-day 
the cotton and felt mattresses 
have reached a degree of perfec- 
tion and are deservingly popular. 


HERE are many varieties of 

hair, and this question would 
make a book in itself. The smaller 
and tighter the curls, the better 
the hair mass. In order to effect 
the permanent wave the hair must 
be at least ten inches long. Such 
hair makes a resilient mattress, 
while the smaller curls or wavelets 
lessen its elasticity and poke up 
through the ticking. The best 
hair is what is called ‘classified’ 
and is taken not from cattle but 
from live horses. Have you ever 
noticed a humid queer odor in 
bedrooms? It is often from hair of 
inferior quality, which absorbs 
heat and gives off odors. Goat 
hair comes next to horsehair in 
value, but has not its staying 
power and mashes down more 
rapidly. Hair must be cut and 
prepared under the most sanitary 
conditions. When ‘classified’ it 
means that there is a government 
guarantee behind it. When you 
buy a hair mattress you should 
buy it for all time. All the care it 
will need is a turning over every 
time you make the bed, an oc- 
casional sun bath to plump it up, 
and a new ticking maybe once in 
ten years, all depending on the 
character of the spring beneath. 
A mattress should weigh about 
forty-five pounds, for the four 
foot by six foot size, and five 
pounds less for each of the smaller 
sizes, when made with proper tick- 
ing and with the regular two rows 
of stitching or rolled edge. Noth- 
ing can more easily fool you than 
a mattress, so go to the best 
dealer extant, and trust him. 
Other dealers will mix up bad 
hair with good and you will not 
be the wiser until far too ‘late 
into the night,’ as Clare Briggs 
would have said. 

One manufacturer of beds and 
bedding makes a mattress of inner 
construction composed of more 
than eight hundred separate small 
resilient coil springs, each in its 
individual cloth pocket! These 
coils are as silent as sleep itself 
should be! The mattress is like 
a sandwich with the finest quality 
of hair laid on top and underneath 
the coils. The edges are smooth 


and firm because the border coils 
are firmly anchored to the side 
walls of the mattress, and because 
of the firm construction there are 
never any sags or depressed spots 
to plague the sleeper. As with all 
mattresses so constructed, this, 
too, has ventilation on all sides to 
keep it sweet and fresh continu- 
ously. Furthermore it is hand 
tufted, allows the springs free 
movement, and all in all is one of 
the finest possessions in bed land. 

If you care not to spend money 
on ‘classified’ hair, we advise you 
to get one of the new cotton or 
wool felt mattresses. These are 
very comfortable, because of the 
fine workmanship and care put 
into their manufacture. With 
these, too, there are good and bad 
kinds, as in all things. They are 
not, as some people think, mere 
bags of stuffed cotton or wads of 
soft stuff! They are carefully 
built, layer upon layer, which 
gives the mattress shape, resili- 
ency, smoothness, and endurance. 
The high-grade felt mattress will 
never get any harder than it does 
in its first three months, and that 
is n’t very hard, for it keeps up to 
its makers’ claims with delightful 
veracity. You can remake the 
hair mattress whenever you think 
it needs ‘stirring up,’ but not a felt 
mattress with equal success. 

There is also an inner spring 
mattress of felt. Here, too, the 
coil springs have their separate 
cloth pockets, the mattress can- 
not sag or become ‘depressed,’ and 
it is ventilated. This type of mat- 
tress has proved itself to be one 
of the best investments in the 
world of beds. 


N excellent mattress that is in- 
expensive is the cotton, inner- 
construction mattress, with its 
springs, although not in separate 
compartments, of finest grade and 
endurance and not given in the 
least to ‘fits of depression’! 

Tufting mattresses is done to 
keep the ‘stuffing’ in shape, and 
it does give them style. If you do 
not like tufting you will have to 
buy a de luxe mattress, which will 
through extra labor and linings 
keep in shape without what we 
think are quite delightful punctu- 
ations. The imperial rolled edge 
is the best finish, with four rows 
of tacking on the boxing. 

For pillows, feathers of course 
are the ideal. The fillings for pil- 
lows are classified as feathers, 
down, silk floss, and hair. The 
best feathers are the goose feath- 
ers, and sad to say these are taken 
while the geese are alive. The 
down feather is very soft and 
packs well and is the best for wear 
and comfort too. You can show 
the gray or the white feather in 





void the Expense an Inconvenience 
# Refinishing ff Floors —_ 





Renew 


THEM WITH THE 
AMAZING NEW 


Fioorola, 








Clean and Perma- 
nently Protect Your 
Floors This Remark- 
able New and Dif- 
ferent Way! 


HE ravages of time, the 

tread of many feet and 
household accidents leave 
marks and stains upon your 
floors. No longer are the No mess—no 
effects of wear, tear and effort. .simply 
casualties difficult and ex- Place compact, 
pensive to remove. Quickly, tidy, sealed 
easily, FLOOROLA will wax containers 
even take away every trace into hollowdis. 
of ground-in, imbedded dirt. tributing brush. 

es ..ata snap 

Never again will it be nec- of the handle 
essary to smear wax on your trigger switch, 
floors by hand, with mops . 
or other messy gadgets, for “™fomatically 
rh ye a waxes,cleans your floors are 
and polishes entirely auto- 
matically. Automatically, CLEANED 
dry cht pe is ap- and 
plied from sealed containers 
to the distributing brushes WAXED 
and then brushed vigorously 
into thousands of tiny pores. 


No other machine has this 
efficient and effective method 
of wax distribution that ac- 
tually cleans as it waxes. 


Waxed Floors No Longer 
Sticky or Slippery! 


FLOOROLA-WAX comes 
to you in containers, sealed 
against inferior substitution, 
dirt and impurities. It con- 
tains no sticky, slow-drying 


paraffin and is non-explo- Enhance the 


: : d 
sive. WiththeFLOOROLA “(aj @7 
method of application, it Your Home 


produces a crystal clear sur- An_ intriguing 
face, hard, brilliant, non- booklet, “The 
slipping. A surface forever Secret of 
rid of old-style, non-penee Beautiful 


trating, surface waxing. Floors” will 
tell you more 


At slight cost, with little about this sen- 
effort, floors can always be sational new 
dirt-free and permanently method of floor 
beautiful. With FLOOR- maintenance. 
OLA you are forever rid of You will want 
the expense of refinishing to see this mo- 
floors and the tremendous chine. Ask for 
bother of having workmen the name of 
upset your home for days your nearby 
at a time, dealer. 





Manufactured by 
FLOOROLA COKPORATION, YORK, PA. 


Dealers: There are a few terri- 
tories still available in which 
The Floorola Corporation has 
no representation. Write or 
wire at once for particulars. 








Dee LB Yor, Ponneyivenis 

Gosen 

1 want to learn more about this revolutionary new FLOOROLA process 
send me your interesting booklet, “The Secret of Beautiful F 
talc naire tcc adicicis itniinssamakpipaateipein ae 
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“It’s 
flattering,’ 
the duckling quacks, “this cooking me 


PyrRorax” 


It’s equally flattering to the housewife to have Pyrofax 
Gas for cooking in her home beyond the gas mains. 
Finer, better meals—with a lot less trouble and expense. 


with 


And this year Pyrofax dealers are offering a whole 
new series of plus-value gas ranges made expressly for 
Pyrofax by leading range manufacturers. For the first 
time these ranges are available as complete units, accom- 
panied by standard, full-sized Pyrofax Gas equipment. 
Buying now gives you both range and equipment for 
practically the price of the range alone! On several of the 
new Pyrofax units you actually save 14 the former price. 

See these new Pyrofax gas ranges for country kitch- 
ens. Cook with real gas, no matter where you live. 
Why tolerate any longer the dirt and labor of old-style 
cook-stoves when you can have one of these modern, 
ultra-convenient Pyrofax units at no greater cost than a 
good coal range! Cook the “time and temperature” way 
with one of these economical, labor-saving ranges! 
Cook with Pyrofax if you live beyond the gas mains. 
“Cooking Made Easier,” a booklet which describes how 
Pyrofax enables you to cook fine meals with accuracy, 
is waiting for you in our mailing-room. Write for it. 





You can now have a complete Pyrofax unit—modern Pyrofax gas range 
and full-sized Pyrofax equipment—at prices ranging from 


$79, 50 to $198, plus nominal lease FOR 1 ()% a 


fee (which includes cost of 
installation). 
you can commence cooking with gas immediately. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


CI | and Carbon 
=i = Corporation 








Unit of 
Union Carbide 
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Pyrofax Division nA he, : 
g Gesnme ane Carson SSS 
z HEMICALS CORPORATION 
é 30 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. [VWWeRiGEN 
eS 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. maces 
W. 117th Street and Madison Avenue, [8°Z/4D4771 
Pyrofax Gas Service operates Cleveland, 


(Please address office nearest you) 
Please send me the new booklet, ‘Cooking Made 
Easier,” and name of your nearest dealer. 


simply and efficiently. Diagram 
Shows simple installation. Pip- 
ing is similar to city gas... . 
The Pyrofax cylinders are the 


reservoirs. Name. 





Address. 
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with every footfall 
with Ozite 


--- Unless you cushion them 


iy YOU could add together the weight of 
those who walk on your rugs— then multi- 
ply by the number of steps each one takes —you 
would haveanestimateoftheforcethatcrushes 
the life out of your floor coverings. Each heel is a 
hammer blow, driveitby the weight of the body! 

Science now offers you Ozite—a shock-ab- 
sorbing cushion. When a heel descends, the 
rug sinks into the Ozite, springs back un- 
harmed. Oxite actually doubles the life of your 
rugs! Amazing? Yes, but see Ozite at your 
nearest dealer’s and learn why. 

Ozite also imparts a glorious softness and 
luxury to rugs—brings to your home new 
richness and quiet. Provide Ozite now— 
double the life of your floor coverings, re- 
double their comfort. 

Ozite is a cushion of felted hair, like a thin hair 

mattress. Never wears out... always stays soft, 


Mothproof. OZONIZED. Made in all sizes. Re- 
quires no fastening. Buy it wherever rugs are sold. 


PATENTED SEPTEMBER 9, 1924 
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Look for the 
name OZITE 
plainly impressed 
on the face of 
every rug cushion. 
Accept no other! 











Ozite Rug Cushion is 
sold under a guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction. 
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In Your 
Treasure Hunt 
for Thrifty Heat 


( rt comfort heat, 


without needless 
waste of fuel, is what we 
are all hunting. It’s a treas- 
ure hunt that leads into 
queer places, unless you 
have the right clues to go 
by. 

Here they are, all in a 
bunch. Printed and bound 
up in a_ booklet called 
‘Some Hither and Yons.”’ 


No tiresome technicali- 
ties to wade through. Just 
a friendly chat on heat 
thrift, and how to get it. 


Help, too, in choosing 
the kind of heating system 
best suited to your needs. 
And some talk of our own 
about boilers and what 
makes them fuel-thrifty. 
It’s something we ought 
to know considerable 
about, after half a century 
of making Burnham long- 
fire-travel boilers that make 
such short coal bills. 


Send for a copy of 
‘Some Hither and Yons,”’ 
just published for the espe- 
cial benefit of seekers of 
heat contentment and fuel 
thrift. 
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this purchase! Both need little 
courage save of the purse! And 
yet they are the most economical 
in the long run. 

The sizes of pillows run from 
eighteen by thirty inches to 
thirty by thirty and weigh from 
two and one-half to five pounds. 
The ordinary pillow, twenty-two 
inches by thirty, weighs about 
three pounds. 

Always make your bed up with 
a quilted pad between the mat- 
tress and the first sheet. Some folk 
use a piece of old blanket, but there 
is no question but that the padded 
mattress cover looks more ship- 


bottom of page 381. 








on the painted beds 


emerald-green, and bright red and 
blue covers interspersed among 
more subdued tones penetrate the 
suave harmony of the general 
theme with dramatic intent and 
fill the room with a sense of vivid 
active life. 

When we finally settle down 
upon the couch to study more 
intently the less obvious furnish- 
ings, we find that the room is rich 
in specific detail — lamps of cop- 
per and chromium, original Mo- 
digliani pencil sketches rescued by 
Mr. Friede in London from a 
penniless Russian princess, a 
Modigliani water color in the 
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shape when the bed is unclothed. 

Finally to sum up, the right 
mattress on the right spring will 
vitalize rest! On the right mat- 
tress and spring, you should be 
able to sleep in any position and 
be comfortable. The more posi- 
tions the better. Therefore, if 
your bed is only comfortable in 
one or two spots, we advise you to 
make a search for a new sleeping 
outfit. Remember that the mat- 
tress that can become depressed 
is even worse than the market that 
becomes depressed, for depression 
in a mattress spreads swiftly to 
you, the sleeper! 


As we go to press we wish to correct an error at the 
The courtesy line should read 
‘Courtesy of Englander Spring Bed Company.’ 


BacKGROUNDs DESIGNED FOR THE FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 377) 


A BEDROOM designed by Mrs. Friede with colors of robin’ s-egg 
blue, silver, and black and a Rodier material in gray, black, and white 


dining alcove, a Picasso over the 
fireplace. 

And finally the fireplace itself — 
deliberately we have saved that 
for the last, for to us that is the 
climactic point of the room. It is 
a house gift from Mr. Poor to Mr. 
Friede; anyone at all acquainted 
with Mr. Poor’s ceramics will not 
need to be told its source. Ivory- 
colored tiles with their only design 
a simple wavy, vertical line in a 
dull brick-red are set flatly into 
the wall. It is a gift rich in sym- 
bolic content, the final and cul- 
minating treasure in a room full 
of distinguished beauty. 





Send Old Materials 


for Sensational, Low Priced 


NEVER before have such luxurious, modern 
rugs been madefrom the valuable woolsin old 
rugs, carpets, clothing. Now, by the Olson Pat. 
ented Process, we produce popular plain and 
two-toned color effects, rich = 
Oriental designs, Hooked 
patterns and dainty Ovals-- 4 
all woven reversible, with £3 
thesamedeep,softnapon 
bothsides togive double 
wear. Any size, any 
color—in a week. 
Your old materials— / 






























—shows Model 
Rooms, 52 rugs in 
colors; tells how we 
pay shipping from 
all States; quotes 
lowest prices in 
years; gives TRIAL 

OFFER; and 
Guarantee of 

Satisfaction or 


, lists display 
rooms in many 

cities. Use the coupon 

or a post card today. 


umanmeaeeeee Mail fo me eee eee 


OLSON RUG CO. 


32 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. W-48 


| Send FREE Money Saving Rug Book in colors to: 





A necessity wherever 
there is electricity 
either direct or alternat- 
ing current. Slips on 
and off any faucet very 
easily. Will heat water 
continuously — instan- 
taneously. 


Price 56” 


Postage prepaid if remit- 
tance accompanies order 


WE}, Address Dept. 34 
| 1a KWIK 
| een ELECTRICCO. 
r*” SW"? 865 Springfield Ave. 
(> ¥ ne Irvington, N. J. 
: AGENTS WANTED 


UL In All Territories 








«4 T last we have a biography of 

Webster which ranks with 
the very best lives of American 
statesmen yet written — with 
Schurz’s Clay, with Bruce’s Frank- 
lin, and with Beveridge’s Mar- 
shall.” — Allan Nevins in The 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
Third Printing. Two volumes in 





DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


By Claude M. Fuess _| 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK _| 


, Published by 


Little, Brown & Company 
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PUT RUBBISH AND 

GARBAGE IN THE HANDY 

HOPPER DOOR AND 
FORGET IT 


INCINERATION 
FOR THE MODERN HOME. 


Everyone knows that incineration is one of 
the most welcome conveniences a modern 
home can have. But everyone doesn't know 
how little it costs! Compared with other 
home conveniences the cost of a Kernerator 
represents a most amazing value. It 
lasts as long as the building and 
there is no upkeep cost. Our beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet tells all 
about it... A Kernerator is a daily 
convenience and health protection. 
All garbage and other household 





waste is dropped through the handy 
hopper door in the kitchen and falls to 
the combustion chamber in the basement. 
The accumulation is air-dried and destroy- 
ed by burning. Non-combustibles are 
flame sterilized. 








See your architect—write to | 
us for illustrated booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
3542 N. Richards St. Milwaukee 


Offices in over 150 cities 


Kerner 


FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS: 





FIGHT CANCER 


WITH KNOWLEDCE 





LET US HELP YOU 


ANCER in its early stages is usually curable when prop- 
erly treated. If you have the slightest suspicion that 
you have cancer, consult a physician at once. The odds are 
against your having cancer, but why take a chance? Why 
wait until it may be too late? 
Follow the advice of your own doctor, or of your local 
Cancer Committee. 


FOR FREE INFORMATION WRITE, CALL OR TELEPHONE TO 


The New York City Cancer Committee 


34 East 75th Street - RHinelander 4-0435 





If not a resident of New York City——write to the 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
New York, N. Y. 
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| @ You need never get down on your hands and knees again. Johnson’s 


Wax method does away with all this back-breaking drudgery and gives 
you much better results. 

© Compare these two methods: Scrub a floor clean—and in no time 
it’s dirty again. Besides that, you begin to see worn spots here and 
there—that are bound to grow because the floor is unprotected. 

© Then apply Johnson's Wax to the samefloor. You won't have to assume 
any undignified attitude. The Wax goes on easily—dries in a few minutes. 
@ Then you polish it with Johnson's Electric Polisher. Just turn the 
switch and this remarkable little machine does all the work with no 
effort on your part. The wax fills every crack and pocket where dust 
and dirt now collect. Worn spots are a thing of the past. Dusting is 
cut in half. Your floors are a revelation! 

© For Johnson's Liquid Wax isn’t just a polish. It is a labor-saving method 
of improving, cleaning and preserving floors. Polishing is easy when you 
do it by machine. No 
labor or fuss. Thousands 
of women rent the new 
Johnson Electric Polisher 
from dealers and use it 
every month. Try this 
method and compare the 
results, 

e Have you seen the new 
dry floor duster with the 
gold stripe? Read the 
introductory offer below. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 














ntwoductory Offer 


or mail this coupon to @S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept.1B4, Racine, Wisconsin 





@ Ask your dealer for this 


Please send me the new Floor Duster ($1.25) and 34 pint of Johnson's Wax Polish (s0¢) at 
the special introductory price of $1.25 for both. 


check [] 


money order [J 


Name 


stamps enclosed [] Address 
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GHANA 


TRADE MARK 


LAM? 


The graceful contour and effective 
appearance of these pleasing 
CANDYLBEME LAMPS douity simu- 
lates the mellow glow of candle light. 
They are used in all types of delicate 
candle type fixtures, or as a flame in wall 
brackets, chandeliers and portable lamps 
having Colonial globes. 


The base will fit candelabra size sockets, 
or by the use of small inexpensive reduc- 
ers, may be used in standard size sockets. 


Illustration shows 
CANDYLBEME LAMPS 
actual size. 


KOHA US * 


IVE STREET 
LOUIS 


Secure CANDYLBEME 

Lames from your 

dealer, or write us 
direct. 











































F your home is an English type of architecture, you 

should become acquainted with our Carved Oak 
Reproductions and Adaptations. This furniture posses- 
ses charm and interest because of its historic origin, 
its unusual forms, its carved surfaces, and the mellow, 
aged appearance of the pieces. From our extensive 
collection of designs you can express your taste in 
groups of individuality for your dining room, living 
room, library, apartment, studio, club or office. 
Send 25 cents for a booklet. 


GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE AND CHAIR COMPANY 
Hastings, Michigan 
Showrooms at Grand Rapids, Michigan 





bathroom floors, others are ques- 
tionable, and after all there is 
nothing that can beat good old 
vitreous, baked-in-a-kiln clay tile. 
Terrazzo is also highly desirable, 
because the floor and base and 


one piece without joints. Many 
attractive color schemes are pos- 
sible through the use of brass 
dividing strips and colored marble 
chips in the mortar of which the 
terrazzo is made. 


UBBER, cork, and some other 
tiles can be cemented directly 

to the present finish wood floor, 
thus saving the bother and expense 
of removing the floor. Rubber tile 
now comes in a new non-slippery 
form, thus making it an excellent 
and practical flooring. For a really 
good sanitary floor covering at 
reasonable cost, a thick high-grade 
inlaid linoleum cemented in place 
will prove very satisfactory. Felt 
should be cemented to the floor 
before the linoleum is applied, to 
protect the linoleum against un- 
equal wear on ridges and other 
high spots. Some of the new lino- 
leums in imitation tile or modern- 
istic patterns are strikingly beau- 
tiful and, being inlaid, will always 
remain beautiful. But don’t ex- 
pect a satisfactory lasting piece 
of work from a cheap linoleum 
merely tacked in place. The lino- 
leum should be laid in one piece, 
by a first-class linoleum layer, 
with perfect joints around all 
walls, fixtures, and piping. Care- 
less, ill-fitting joints not only are 
unattractive but permit entrance 
of water, dirt, and vermin. A 
small plain moulding is some- 
times used to cover the joint be- 
tween the walls and the linoleum. 








HILE the bathroom is torn 
up for modernizing it is wise 


| to replace any pipes which show 


signs of rusting, as they arelikely to 
rust through sooner or later and 
require replacement. Rusty water 
is ample evidence of a rusting 
pipe. There is a flexible copper 
water pipe on the market which 
permits replacement of old pipes 
without the dirt and bother that 
usually accompany this job; and 
economically, too, for it eliminates 
most of the usual tearing up of 
floors and partitions. Being 99 
per cent copper, it never rusts and 
is flexible enough to permit in- 
stallation in old homes almost 
like electric wiring. 

No bath can be strictly modern 
without new fixtures designed in 
the modern style, with attractive 
lines and, if desired, in colors. The 
latter should be very carefully 
selected in order to harmonize 
perfectly with colored walls, floors, 
and woodwork. The color scheme 





Kerepinc Your House In STEP 
(Continued from page 386) 


even the wainscot can be laid in- 


will work out more successfully if 
the lighter shades are selected for 
fixtures. It is also advisable to 
keep to the best makes of fixtures, 
especially if colors are used. As 
there is less choice of color in 
fixtures it is suggested that you 
select these first, then from the 
endless array of colored tiles — 
terrazzo, linoleum, and such— 
you can select the proper colors, 
tones, and shades which will form 
a pleasing combination. Colored 
toilet seats in a number of shades 
and tints are also easily obtainable. 
In fact, if one’s taste leans 
toward colors, which, by the way, 
is the modern trend in baths, 
kitchens, and even hospitals, the 
whole bath and all its trimmings, 
fixtures, and accessories may be 
designed with one’s favorite color 
scheme in mind. 


EVERAL years ago there was a 

movement on foot to eliminate 
metal work from the bath as much 
as possible by the use of china 
faucets and other trimmings. The 
china was easier to clean than 
brass or nickel. But the latest 
wrinkle in metal finishes is chro- 
mium plating, which is as easy to 
clean as china and is not as subject 
to breakage. Chromium requires 
no polishing and is more durable 
than nickel, which often wears 
down to the brass. Chromium 
fittings are usually sold by manu- 
facturers under various registered 
names such as Crodon, Chromard, 
and so on. If possible, buy faucets 
which project into the lavatory 
far enough to permit convenient 
rinsing of the hands. The value of 
‘mixing faucets’ in the lavatory is 
usually appreciated when the 
water is scalding hot, but is very 
often forgotten when the fixtures 
are purchased. 

If linoleum floor is to be used, 
considerable cutting and fitting 
will be saved if a type of lavatory 
is selected which has no pedestal 
or piping to the floor. The lava- 
tory may be bracketed to the wall 
and all piping can be concealed 
within the wall. 

Of course the modern shower 
bath is ideally enclosed in a glass 
case with chromium trimmings 
and a marble, tile, or terrazzo 


floor. But for the average purse © 


these are rather expensive, and 
for all practical purposes the type 
of shower used in conjunction 
with the tub with an attractive 
waterproof curtain is very satis- 
factory. 

The only bathtub which de- 
serves any place in the modern 
bathroom is the attractive sant 
tary built-in type which fits 
tightly against walls and floor and 
eliminates all dirt pockets. Any 
discussion of flush toilets is un- 
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Keepinc Your House IN STEP 
(Continued from page 424) 


fortunately too often avoided, but 
the home owner should bear in 
mind that there is a great varia- 
tion in the prices, efficiency, quiet- 
ness, and sanitary qualifications 
of these fixtures, and many im- 
provements are constantly being 
made concerning which the owner 
should obtain the facts. 

Great strides have been made 
in the last five years in improving 
the design and finish of medicine 
cabinets. No bathroom should be 
without one of these mirrored 
supply closets. A linen closet is 
also a great convenience in the 
bath for the handy storage of 
towels, bath mats, and the more 
bulky toilet articles and supplies. 
Often with a little ingenuity and 
planning it is possible to discover 
the space to build in one of these 
linen closets with shelving which 
slides out, exposing a stack of 
clean white linens for quick selec- 
tion. For example, if the tub is 


five and one-half feet long and the 
bathroom is seven and one-half 
feet long, the extra two feet offer 
a possible location for the linen 
closet. Sometimes it is possible to 
steal a little space out of an ad- 
joining room, a large closet, or 
the hall. 

Heating is an important con- 
sideration in the bath, and radi- 
ators and registers must be ample. 
An auxiliary electric heater built 
into the wall gives out a very 
welcome glow in early fall and 
late spring when the fire in the 
heater is out. Lighting, too, is an 
important item, especially for 
those who must shave every day. 
For this there should be one 
bracket on each side of the mirror, 
or else a fixture for a stronger 
bulb directly over the mirror. 
Don’t forget a convenience outlet 
for plugging in an electric heater, 
curling iron, or other modern 
equipment. 





CHATS ON ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 395) 








which must have been in use in coun- 
try districts in America more or less 
throughout the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Decorative as 
we find them to-day, their advantages 
in early times must have been confined 
to the facts that they kept out the 
wind — would, in fact, have served 
much better as ‘hurricane’ lanterns 
than the glass candle lamps which 
bear the name — and that they dis- 
pensed with glass, which was both 
perishable and expensive. For years 
these lanterns bore the name of Paul 
Revere on the assumption that it was 
such a lantern which gave the signal 
from the Old North Tower on the 
night of that patriot’s famous ride — 
though why anybody ever supposed 
that the little light they throw could 
have been seen from all the way 
across the Charles is difficult to 
understand. 

As a matter of fact, a lantern of a 
very different order in the Concord 
collection, Figure 2, is well authenti- 
cated as actually one of the two which 
flashed from the belfry of Christ 
Church (the Old North Church) on 
that momentous night. It was bought 
in 1782, so the legend runs, by Captain 
Daniel Brown of Concord from the 
sexton of Christ Church, who declared 
it to be one of those hung in the tower 
of his church on the evening of April 
18, 1775, on order of Paul Revere. 
From Captain Brown’s grandson it 
came into the possession of Mr. C. E. 
Davis, founder of the Concord Anti- 
quarian Society. 

This legend, straighter than most 
which we are forced to accept to-day, 
is substantiated by the form of the 
lantern itself, which, with its well- 
made and lacquered frame, its well- 


nn 








Fig. 7. A ball or stair lantern similar 
in style to that which bung in the en- 
trance ball of the Fobn Hancock house 


turned finials and punched double 
chimney, and its clear glass panels on 
all four sides, may well have been 
intended for more important purposes 
than the mere lighting of the house- 
holder’s way. One can at least believe 
in the possibility of the rays from such 
a lantern penetrating the darkness 
between the Old North Church and 





DISTINCTIVE FITMENTS FOR THE SERVICE OF 
BEVERAGES, SALADS AND FRUITS AS THE LONG 
DAYS OF SUMMER APPROACH 


BOVE, large and small glasses of delicate 

green and a striking raffia trimmed wine- 
cooler from far away Empoli, with a smart Capri 
plate. Below, amethyst Kenova glass with plates 
and bowl of Salerno ware showing the amusing 
Sicilian donkey cart decoration. 
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IF YOUR DEALER IS UNABLE TO SHOW YOU THESE ARTICLES WRITE FOR 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES NAME AND PRICES, TO— 


Carbone 


348 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
SHOWROOMS IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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This Amazing 
BOOK TODAY—$I Value 


LAN your window 

draping and color 
schemes with the aid of 
this remarkable book — 
the work of C. W. Kirsch, a 
leading authority. Avoid 
disappointment — prevent 
costly mistakes. How to 
Drape Your Windows gives 
valuable suggestions on the 
selection and care of drap- 
ery materials and many 
helpful hints on interior 
decoration. A real “How- 
To-Plan-It” book that an- 
swers every question on 
window draping. Beauti- 
fully illustrated — every 
woman should have a copy. 
If you act now, a copy of 
this remarkable book will 
be mailed to you absolutely 
free — bear in mind that 
only a limited number of 
copies will be mailed on 
the non-charge basis. It 
comes with the compli- 
ments of Kirsch — manu- 
facturers of the world’s 
finest line of drapery hard- 
ware sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


poccce------ 


KIRSCH COMPANY : 
229 Prospect Ave. 1 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. l 
Offer extended to residents of U.S. only. | 
Send your book “How to Drape Your | 
Windows” FREE to: i 
1 
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CHaTs ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 425) 








Charlestown and galvanizing into 
action the anxious horseman watching 
there. 

The relic hangs now in an especially 
made case in the new Concord Anti- 
quarian House, deservedly one of the 
Society’s most precious possessions. 





Boston’s Beacon 











N this connection some of you will 
be interested in the quaint old 

painting, Figure 8, also from the 
Concord collection, which shows in 
the upper right-hand corner the far 
more effective signal which gave 
Beacon Hill in Boston its name. It 
consisted of a large iron fire basket, 
like the first street-corner baskets 
which were copied from it, set upon a 
high wooden scaffold on Boston’s 
highest hill. In times of danger or 
emergency, and there were many in 
those early days, such as when an 
attack from the Indians or other 
enemy was expected, or in case of fire 
or any other great catastrophe, the 
basket was set ablaze as a warning to 
Boston’s neighboring villages. 

For many years this beacon served 
as a blessing to those brave souls who 
had entrusted their lives to the wilder- 
nesses outside of Boston, and indeed 
to the inhabitants of the town itself. 
It must have been pulled down to 
make way for the State House, which 
appears in its place next the John 
Hancock House in those well-known 
views of Boston Common with which 
certain English potters of the nine- 
teenth century decorated earthenware 
for the American trade. 

The painting in which it appears 
here is an original water color by 
Christian Remick, contemporary and 
sometime collaborator with Paul 
Revere. Five copies of his drawing, 


‘The Landing of British Troops in 


| Boston Harbor, 1768,’ are in existence; 


| 





and, interestingly enough, several 
colored copies of Revere’s well-known 
engraving of the same event have 
turned up, on which the legend ‘Col- 
ored by Christian Remick’ appears. 
Of the painting illustrated no other 
copy is known. It represents ‘The 
Encampment of British Troops on 
Boston Common in 1768,’ and is 


| believed to have been painted con- 
| temporaneously with that event. In 


the upper left-hand corner is an elabo- 
rate cartouche such as the old map 
makers loved to design, framing a 
stilted and rather fawning dedication 
to John Hancock, whose house ap- 
pears prominently in the centre back- 
ground, What a landmark this im- 
posing old house was in those days! 
And what a pity it is that it was ever 
allowed to be torn down! 

On the Common in front of it, 
British redcoats may be seen drilling 
before their tents, while among the 
trees on the near side groups of people 
in Colonial dress pause to watch and 
gibe at the perpetrators of this in- 
dignity to their country. 

The picture is of course much faded, 
and the paper browned with age. 
But the drawing is still distinct enough 
to convey something of the movement 
and vigor with which the artist 
originally imbued it. Realizing, how- 
ever, that the time would come when 
the picture would no longer be intel- 
ligible to the layman, Mr. Charles E. 
Goodspeed of Boston published in 
1g02 one hundred copies of an ex- 
cellent engraving from it, thus pre- 
serving for coming generations one of 
the finest of contemporary expressions 
of the spirit of the American Revolu- 
tion, These engravings have now 


become so rare as to be exceedingly 
valuable in themselves. 





Fig. 8. An original water color by Christian Remick depicting ‘The Encampment of 


British Troops on Boston Common in 1768” 








Nothing like it in America! A chemist’s 
discovery that enables you to put new 
beauty into old floors (and woodwork) 
at little cost—and with amazing speed! 
Removes varnish, shellac, wax, i and 
bleaches~all in one operation! 

The reason? Double X is double. 
action! At leading paint and hardware 
stores—in two sizes: pound can (75¢), 
holds enough to “do over” an average 
floor, and 4 oz. carton (25¢). Send for 
free trial package to SCHALK CHEMI- 
caL Co., 348 E. 2nd St., Los Angeles. 








Eat and Be Well! 


A CONDENSED set of health rules 
— many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while 
traveling. You will find in this little book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building 
——,\ diets, and diets used in the correc- 
+ tion of various chronic maladies. 
toy 
el Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 


The book is for FREE circulation. 
¢ gation. 




























Not a mail order advertisement. 





s) HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
3 -274 Good Health Bidg. Battle Creek, Mich. 
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By 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


“Beyond question the best account of 
the Bolshevist regime.” — N. Y. Times. 


“Answers the hows and whys of Soviet 
Russia more completely, more accurately 
and more entertainingly than ever be- | 
fore.” — Bruce Hopper in The New York 
Herald-Tribune. Eighth printing. $5.00 
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Reminiscence 





and 
Biography 
at their best! 


* 


: AN 
AMERICAN | 


-PROCESSION 
1855-1914 


A Personal Chronicle 








of Famous Men 
By 
WILLIAM A. CROFFUT 


* 


| William A. Croffut knew at 
first hand most of the famous 
_men and women of his time. 
| Stenographer to Lincoln in 
Civil War days, he became 
_ war correspondent, enjoying 
close acquaintance with 
Walt Whitman and other 
writers and statesmen who 
thronged the Capitol. Rising 
to eminence in journalism, 
for the next fifty years he 
followed closely the political 
aspirations of the great fig- 
ures of the day, and observed 
and reported the doings of 
the celebrities, men and 
women, who were part of the 
American procession. 
Thurlow Reed and P. T. 
Barnum were his friends; 
he knew Grant, Blaine, Lo- 
gan and Joseph Pulitzer, and 
dined with Mark Twain. 
| Here in crisp, lively prose 
are the intimate memories 
and episodes which give 
breath to biography. 


* 


With sixteen illustrations — $3.00 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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AND Now! A Modern Device to Avoid 


Tiresome Home Stair-climbing 





For the 
Home 


INCLIN- ATOR— 


TRADEMARK, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Stair ascent and descent need no longer be fatiguing or painful. Strength is saved, 
and energy conserved for social pleasures and household duties. 

The INCLIN-ATOR an easily be installed in your present home, without 
interfering with existing stairways; so convenient is it that you will soon forget that 
stairs exist. Hundreds of owners prize the INCLIN-ATOR above any other 
piece of furniture in the home. 


Operated by the touch of electric buttons on car itself, and at top and bottom of 


“Elevette” 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A new and unique form of elevator for home use. 
W here stairs are not adapted to the inclined lift, the 
“Elevette” solves the problem. The installation is 
simple and the cost comparatively low. 
Complete information and name of nearest representative 
given on request. 
1412 Vernon St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Simplified Electric 
Passenger Lifts for the Home 
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DO YOU KNOW PROFITABLE CAREER IS OPEN 
— how to com- 

bine various 9 : 

tye pod In ° OU can gain the mastery of both Modern and Period 
ee he ane Interior Decoration through this course that has enabled 
ure windows for 9 thousands to enter this profitable and absorbing work. 
prema ihe a You will open for yourself a vista of bigger things — a 
— how to select 9 fuller life. It may reveal to you hitherto unsuspected talent. 
color schemes ‘ In these fascinating 30 lessons written by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, 














Nancy V. McClelland and Paul T. Frankl, you are led through in easy 
stages. The faculty under the direction of Ina M. Germaine renders con- 
structive criticism of each lesson. You acquire this broad knowledge of Interior Dec- 
oration at home — in spare time — and you enjoy it because everything is so clear 
and easily understood. More than 800 pictures explain almost every detail. 

This unusually interesting course is sponsored and conducted under the auspices of | 
Arts and Decoration — America's leading magazine on Interior Decoration. 

If you have ever longed for a career — or even to know how to decorate your own 
home, or for a broader knowledge of furnishings and period furniture — then you | 


should need no urging to write for this interesting book. 
et ile RAR hin mm On 


l Arts and Decoration Home Study Course HB 4-31 | 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Interior Decoration. 

Check Here 
I should like to become 
an Interior Decorator 


Check Here 
I am interested in 
Decorating my Home 
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Please send me your brochure on your Home Study Course in 








**Pardon me, sir, 
but there’s a 


3-foot hole 


in the side of 
your house” 


“You don’t believe it? ... Oh, you say 
you don’t see it. . . . Naturally not. 
That makes it more dangerous. But see 
if I'm not right: A scientific check on 
ordinary, unprotected windows shows 
that each one has a clearance-gap (to 
allow opening and closing) equal to the 
size of one building brick. 

‘““Now count the windows in your 
house. . . . How many? Twenty-five? 
Right! Twenty-five windows, twenty- 
five bricks. And there you are! 

“Yes, you're right, that is bad! All 
winter long a gale of icy wind blows 
into your house. You waste at least 
20% of your fuel every winter because 
of these cold drafts. Spring dampness 
endangers health, summer downpours 
threaten your walls and furnishings. 

. What can you do?” 


' Chambetlin Weather Strips stop 
those drafts and save that waste... 
pay for themselves in a few years... 
insure everlasting comfort, health, and 
thrift as long as the building stands. 

Chamberlin weather stripping means 
permanent relief from weather-worries. 
Factory-trained installers do their work 
courteously and conveniently . . . leave 
no dirt behind! The Chamberlin Com- 
pany, with branch offices all over the 
country, stands behind their work for 
the life of the building. . . . Payments 
may be conveniently budgeted. 








CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 


CuampBerun Metar Weatuer StripCo., Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan (Dept. FC-418) 

Please send me, free and without obliga- 
tion, your interesting, illustrated book — 
“Better Homes Are Weather Strmpped.” 
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ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


EASE IN See there are who piously 
GARDENING declare that they have no 
—_ time for gardening, as if it 
were a virtue to spend their time on more 
important things. Few indeed are they with 
a real love for gardening who will not find the 
time to tend some growing thing, even if it 
be but a Geranium in a pot or a few nastur- 
tium seeds tucked into the ground. Those 
busy souls in whom this love of growing 
things is indeed a vital urge would do well so 
to plan those stolen moments that they 
should be productive of the greatest possible 
results. 





e @ @ Poppy seeds sown as soon as the 
snow has gone will bloom before the heat of 
summer. Pansies brought home in a basket 
will delight us from the moment they are set 
out. | always think of bulbs as practically 
certain to yield large returns for the amount 
of your investment. As for perennials, those 
of the most lasting and permanent types 
may be chosen, such as peonies, larkspur, 
phlox, and iris, but even these run out or 
become overcrowded and require more atten- 
tion than some of our lovely flowering shrubs, 
which increase in beauty year by year; or 
trees, which are the rewards of a lifetime. 
Certain annuals, like candytuft or sweet 
alyssum, are always better sown where they 
are to bloom. Some things ordinarily started 
indoors — marigolds, cosmos, annual lark- 
spur, phlox, ageratum, calendulas — will 
bloom where the seed is sown, which obviates 
the laborious process of starting them in 
boxes. It is easy to purchase a few plants of 
the more difficult asters, stocks, and ver- 
benas. Better to spend your precious mo- 
ments this way and achieve results than in 
pampering some temperamental rose or lily 
whose passing leaves us with no memento but 
the nursery bill — receipted, let us hope. 





TRANSPLANTING The best time for moving 
secomstateninand a magnolia is just after it 

has bloomed, and before 
the leaf buds start. It is then in its most 
vigorous period of development, being just 
about to start its season’s growth. I have had 
them die back badly from being moved too 

















PLantT MATERIAL re- 


ferred to in the text can for the most part be 


obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
» and l a 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Se ed 


early in the spring when still dormant. The 
same is true of tulip trees and certain ever- 
greens, or so my experience would lead me to 
deduce. 





ful, 8 Arlington Street, Bost 





VALUABLE Large thick groups of shrubs are 
SMALL neither graceful nor appropri- 
TREES 


ate for smaller domestic plant- 
ing. Broad massing of thickly 
planted shrubs, as advocated in the teachings 
of the elder Olmsted and his contemporaries, 
has always been more appropriate to large 
estates and parks. So often, when called in to 
render assistance on a place planted from 
fifteen to twenty years ago, | have been con- 
fronted by a tangled mass of tall coarse 
shrubs which it is hopeless to attempt to 
remodel, since the removal of but a single 
plant exposes a yawning hole underneath, 
filled with dead branches. 

Better, to my mind, are small graceful 
trees, planted far enough apart for ultimate 
best development, with ground covers and 
smaller shrubs filling the interstices, reserving 
the more massive shrubs for screening or 
architectural emphasis. 





@ @ @ My favorite small tree is Koelreuteria 
paniculata (25’), varnish tree, or goldenrain- 
tree, as it is more picturesquely called. For 


[ 428 ] 


six weeks in summer it is covered with loose 
clusters of tiny yellow flowers which at length 
give place to large interesting pods. The 
lobed compound leaves are attractive and the 
tree of shapely form. 

Another tree with yellow flowers is the 
Laburnum vulgare (20’), with pendent tassels 
shaped not unlike wisteria blooms. It looks 
equally well in the formal garden or at the 
woodland’s edge. L. vulgare vossi is said to be 
hardier than the type and to have longer 
racemes of flowers. 

Syringa japonica or Japanese tree lilac 
(20’) is another favorite of mine. Its glossy 
brown bark is one of its chief attractions, and 
its dark green foliage always looks well. Its 
masses of creamy white flowers come much 
later than those of the other lilacs, nor does it 
resemble them. Rather they are like the 
flowers of the privet, to which the lilacs are 
akin. 


© @ © Halesia tetraptera, or great silverbell 
(15’), while a native of the Carolina moun- 
tains, must have long been cultivated in our 
northern states inasmuch as | have seen it in 
some very old gardens. There is something 
particularly alluring about its clean-cut 
foliage and the little bells so similar to the 
snowdrops of spring, which give it the pretty 
name of snowdrop tree. 

Hawthorns are always attractive, par- 
ticularly the small-leaved English forms 
(Crataegus oxyacantha), 20’. Laden with 
flowers single or double, white and pink, with 
an occasional deeper note from the Paul 
double scarlet hawthorn, they would form an 
enchanting allée. In the vicinity of cedar 
trees they are troubled by the cedar-apple 
rust, which can, however, be controlled by 
picking the orange-colored ‘apples’ from the 
cedar trees and spraying the thorns in spring 
with summer-strength lime sulphur, — that 
is, one part of the sulphur to fifty parts 
water, — which prevents the appearance of 
the disease. 


@ @ © One of the loveliest sights of early 
spring is the double white or pink flowering 
peach (Amygdalus persica), 10’-15’, whose 
flowers appear before (Continued on page 438) 
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THE HABITANT STOCKADE 
. an enduring fence of dignity and charm 


Patterned after the stockades of early settlers, this pictur- 
esque fence is equally popular for general enclosure or 
screen. The natural beauty of the Northern White Cedar mel- 
lows with time and exposure, and never requires painting. 


Habitant is produced in complete sections; ready for quick, 
economical erection, requiring only post holes to be dug. 
No frame-work built at the job is necessary. 


Habitant stockade is both a protective and decorative asset 
to the home or estate it borders. 


Write for complete catalog of HABITANT Fences 


* HABITANT ae 
.FENCING 

HABITANT SHOPS, INC. 

702 Jefferson Street Bay City Michigan 


Sales and Service Offices in 62 Principal Cities 
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GARDENERS 


CLO 
Do you want to know something about 
soil and its improvement? 
About transplanting nursery-grown stock? 
About choosing grass seed for lawn? 


About winter covering to maintain an even 
temperature? 


About the control of insects? 


Just send $4.10 to The Atlantic Monthly 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 

and you will receive, postpaid, a copy of 

the handsome, lavishly illustrated volume 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENING MANUAL 


CROCROCROCRODCPDOORVOCLYO 
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Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
C-25 Burling Slip 
New York, N.Y. 
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however, can be planted jo many _jepsont, a better-foliaged plant of 

















pleasing things if the interstices 
between the rocks have been well 
rammed with good fibrous loam 
and the stones themselves have 
been set with sufficient inward 
tilt to carry moisture into the wall 
instead of shedding it outward. 
We shall hope that this soil has 
been considered as the wall has 
been built upward, for it is al- 
most impossible to fill in later 
without air pockets forming. The 
ideal way is to have stones and 
soil and plants all at the building 
time. Then the first layer of rocks 
may be laid, soil sifted over them 
and rammed between the crevices, 
the plants taken from the pail of 
water and the roots carefully 
spread, more soil sifted over, and 
the next layer of stones placed. 
Seed can also be sown at the same 
time. Fortunately, in building 
without mortar, we build more 
broadly for the additional security. 
For this same reason we are also 
careful to lay stones upon their 
broadest bases and to see that 
each rock is firmly set in a natural 
position of security before going 
on to the next. The building of 
such a wall is a very good lesson 
in the construction of all rock- 
work, for a stone wall is obviously 
ludicrous if it is not staunchly set. 


N such a wall as this, we must be 

a little careful to choose plants 
rather able to shift for themselves. 
Snow-in-summer (Cerastium to- 
mentosum), with its silvery-gray 
foliage and mass of small white 
flowers in early summer, is a ram- 
pant grower that is well able to 
‘sheet down’ such a wall. It foils 
well with aubrietia, and follows 
the Arabis in bloom. With very 
few exceptions, the Sedums find 
little difficulty in establishing 
themselves. Note the directions 
for these, however, when placing, 
as there are a very few like S. 
yosemitense that grow naturally 
upon wet cliffs. The beautiful 


eighteen inches. 

The unbacked wall will also 
take many of the houseleeks, par- 
ticularly if you are able to place a 
little leaf mould with the soil. 
The common roof houseleek (Sem- 
pervioum tectorum) is probably 
the best able of all to shift for it- 
self; but there are many of the 
smaller types, such as S. arachnot- 
deum, S. laggeri, S. pittoni, that 
may also be used. In warmer 
gardens sometimes the cotyledons 
or dwarf cacti can gain a foothold 
if the crevice openings are large 
enough. Thrift and toadflaxes 
thrive. 


FEW annual seeds may help 

matters, but choose rather the 
drought-resisting kinds and those 
that grow readily. Eschscholtzias 
furnish bright orange masses. 
Sweet alyssum blooms quickly. 
Often the annual gilias will thrive, 
the fringed gilia (G. dianthoides) 
being particularly lovely. Some- 
times snapdragons and the dwarf 
wallflowers may be coaxed, though 
the double wall, or one backed 
with soil, is more to their liking. 
They are extremely fine on old 
English walls, where they are 
perennial and profit by the drain- 
age in that moist climate. Several 
of the pinks grow much with them, 
in particular the grass or Scotch 
pink (Dianthus plumarius). The 
maiden pink (D. deltoides) and 
the cheddar pink (D. caesius) are 
also considerably used; but in 
general we may find that it takes 
skill to grow them in the single 
unbacked wall, though they will 
be extremely fine for either the 
double wall or the one against a 
bank. 


NCE established, portulaca is 
a splendid annual for a hot 
exposure, but is rather difficult to 
start in most cases. I have read 
about garden makers who sowed 
them where they were to grow, 









12 
Exquisite 
Flower Rarities 


A cut flower collection of unusual 
charm — chosen for quick growth 
and easy culture to give you armfuls 
of lovely blooms from July to Frost. 
Sow in late April and early May. 


oe 
A $5.05 Collection for 


$3.00 


Lo Savdy Sunshine Aster, assorted 
kt. 30c 






















































c alliopsis Dazzler, ri red with 

broad eciden yellow margin...... Pkt. 25c 

Cynoglossum Amabile, "GC hinese forget- 

me-not. 2 ft., lovely for cutting. . . Pkt. 50c 

Mammoth Column Larkspur, Exguis- 

ite Oxford blue, new type extra long spikes. 
kt. 


‘French Marigold Josephine, lovely 


single variety, large blooms on long stems, 
Pkt. 25c 


Schling’s Giant American Snapdrag- 
ons, an assortment of unusual and 
Me feats Oe eee Pkt. 7 

<r oteca Ecklonis, star shaped 
East African daisy, cream white with blue 
center and long stems.......... Pkt. 35c 
Ghypsophila Elegans Crimson Gem, 
lovely deep coral annual baby’s —— 


delah Salnicl. ’ 
a 





0c 
c i grows delphin: 
Seas Pkt. 25c 
Giant Ten Week Stocks Empress 
Augusta Victoria, pale silvery lilac, excel- 
lent for bedding or cutting...... Pkt. 30c 
Salvia Farinacea, long spikes of lovely 
= blue flowers, closely clustered cicae 
th 5c 
California’ Giant Zinnia Miss Wiill- 
mott, the most delicate shade of salmon 
pink, a color which is long desired in 
ZAUES . cc cccccesonssececocsce Pkt. 50c 


¢¢ 


12 Japanese Liltes 
Lovely Children 
of the Sun! Hardy 
— Easily Grown 
— Give Years of 
Pleasure! 


A $6.50 Value for 


$4.00 


Choicest, hand picked 
Mammoth bulbs 


3 Regale (Regal Lily) — Clusters of long 
white trumpets touched with rose. Center, 
canary yellow shading to white... .. . $1. 
3 Auratum (Gold banded) — Pure white, 
dotted with maroon, each petal banded 
with ape yellow through the center. 
oh: Rar Ree Sees ee $1.50 
3 Magnific cum — A ‘lovely autumn lily, 
satin white, heavily dotted with deep pink. 
’ery showy. 3-4 feet............005 1.50 
Speciosum Album — A stately pure 
white variety. Blooms August and Sep- 
ef, See ane $2.00 





—also This Delicious 





rivacy and 
rench chest- 
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@ Youcan see a full-sized Hodgson House, completely furnished 
in every detail, at our New York exhibit, 730 Fifth Avenue at 
s7tb Street. Similar exhibit, 1108 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, and outdoor exhibits at Sudbury and Dover, Mass. 





SINT S 


“WHY ALL THE FUSS 
ABOUT BUILDING?” 


Tue man who has erected a Hodgson House for 
his vacation home remains forever unimpressed 
when his friends complain about the bugaboos 
of building. To their moans about litter and fuss, 
contractors, unexpected expenses and delays, he 
responds with the pertinent question: ‘What's 
all the shootin’ about?”’ 

His own experience has been different. Among 
the many pictures and floor-plans in the 
Hodgson booklet he found one that met his 
requirements. We built his house in sections; 
shipped it ready to erect. Either he put it up with 
a little local labor, or he asked us to send a con- 
struction foreman to take care of all details. In 
either case, it was a matter of days—not months 





THE MAN WHO KNOWS ABOUT HODGSON HOUSES 








—before his house was up and ready to occupy. 
There are hundreds like him, many of them 
ople with unlimited means, who have chosen 

lcdeon Houses for summer homes and lodges 
—because they can be erected so quickly and 
easily—because they are so sturdily built that 
they will last for years without repairs—and 
because their simplicity of line and contour ex- 
presses architectural beauty which has the good 
taste to blend with its environment. 

Write today for our book J-4, giving pictures, 
plans, prices, complete information. Address 
E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass., or 730 Fifth Avenue at 57th 
Street, New York City. 





Rie HODGSON HOUSES 
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| Are your boys air-minded? 











BOYS today talk about airplanes as casually and as fluently as | : =3 gee Bo ~ gy: “4 1) aS os 








boys of fifteen years ago discussed automobiles. If you want to 








give a book to some youngster in his teens, and have it a gift | 


| = y 
that he'll really like, we suggest FALCONS OF FRANCE by ff ‘Patent applied for nia 
Nordhoff and Hall, and SKY HIGH, the Story of Aviation, by 4 The New “Dawn ‘Rose 


This lovely new everblooming sport of the famous climbing rose, 

Dr. W. Van Fleet, is so unusual that a patent has been applied for in an 
attempt to control its propagation. It blooms continuously throughout 
summer and fall and strong two-year-old plants are now ready at $2.50each 











Magoun and Hodgins. The former is a glorious tale of the Lafayette / 





Escadrille in the war, by two of its most famous members. The 





Other beautiful new hardy climbing roses are Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, 
$1.50; Chaplin's Pink Climber, $1.50; Primrose, a yellow rambler, 
$1; Thelma, $1.50; Climbing Lafayette or Auguste Kordes, $1.50. 


latter is a lavishly illustrated, full-of-information, and extremely 





readable history of man’s attempts to conquer the air from earliest 





One plant of each of the above six climbing roses for $8. 


times up to the present. Each book costs $2.50. 





Dreer's Garden Book is invaluable to anyone who raises flowers or 


‘y vegetables. 
‘ 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. H 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP, 8 Arlington St., Boston 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find $...................0.ccceecececesee. Send | 
LS NY TE eS ne a a ae er ED eee a eee ee to be] 
BO UECS aot Og oats, Me eR eS re a | 
SS GREE SATO RE SO CY SINCE ee ee ee | 


1306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 


a Check here if you prefer to have us charge your account 
PHILADELPHIA ,PA. 
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THE BEAUTY OF 
HARDY FERNS 


Cannot be described by any words at my 


command. You know how it is sometimes 
impossible to say what you feel. But these 
ferns, we have an immense supply of 


them, great big, waving Osmundas and Os- 
triches of the rich meadows and woodlands, 
the Crested Ferns and Sensitive Fern of the 
swamps, graceful Maidenhair and Bladder- 
fern, Evergreen Wood and Christmas Ferns 
and tiny Spleenworts and Woodsias that 
seem about to fall off the rocks, until you 
discover what a toehold they have. 

We want you to have some of these beautiful 
Native Ferns and make you the following 
offer, good until May first, 1931. 

Cinnamon Fern 

Maidenhair Fern 

Hays-cented Fern 

Christmas Fern 

Berry Bladderfern 

Evergreen Woodfern 

Climbing Fern, the very rare 
Lygodium palmatum. 

All the above 74 Hardy Ferns for $10.00 
or one-half the collection for $5.50, you to pay 
express charges. 

If you have not received our 1931 catalog of 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Fruits and 
Perennials, we will gladly send you a copy. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
BOX P PUTNEY, VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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Those tiny green, 
red or black insects 
which feed upon the 
tender green foliage or 
the buds of your flowers 
and plants are aphis (plant 
lice). You must kill them and 
similar insects if you expect the best 
growth. 


Used By 
Gardeners Over 
20 Years 
A garden size “‘ Black Leaf 
40” package costs only 35c 
and makes about six gal- 
lons of effective spray. 
Have it on hand and. be 
ready for insect attack. 
Sold by dealers in several 
sizes. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 





















THE GARDEN IN THE Rock WALL 
(Continued from page 430) 


rupestris is even finer, with bright 
blue flowers in June. The Zausch- 
nerias with their brilliant scarlet 
blooms will take thought for fall 
flowers. Z. californica is best for 
the wail, growing only about six 
inches in height. They are called 
wild fuchsias in their native Cali- 
fornia mountains. Give them a 
sheltered wall, but one where 





disposition, those we find in na- 
ture seeking great alpine preci- 
pices and loath to leave these 
vantage heights for lower gardens. 

After all, those crevices high in 
the rocky face are not unlike the 
crevices in the rock wall; and if we 
have had a little experience in the 
handling of plants, we shall have 
small difficulty in making these 


Vioxas are very effective growing in a wall of this type 


they receive some moisture drip 
through the summer. 

The sunroses (Helianthemum) 
have often been grown in walls, 
and their shelter is good insurance 
in our colder gardens. Pruning 
back in spring in case they be- 
come leggy seems about all the 
particular care they demand in 
return for their masses of bloom 
through nearly all the summer. 
They come in several colors. 
The perennial candytufts do well, 
and the mossy saxifrages are 
very much at home in the shady 
places. Nearly all the dwarf 
bellflowers and harebells may be 
grown in the wall; Campanula 
rotundifolia, C. garganica, and C. 
portenschlagiana (C. muralis) are 
very good as a beginning. The 
same may be said of many of the 
dwarf and alpine asters. 

The list might continue at great 
length; and when we consider 
those more naturalistic walls that 
are built up with rocks and pock- 
ets in bank form, we at once have 
all rock-garden material at our 
disposal, besides often finding 
the dwarfed shrubs, both ever- 
green and flowering, of great 
help — heather in variety, the 
small brooms, daphnes, prostrate 
cotoneasters, tiny junipers, and 
retinosporas, to mention only a 
few. These, however, partake 
more of the rock garden than of 
the wall, so let us turn next to 
those plants of more uncertain 


elusive guests quite at home. 
Probably the first to come to 
mind in this respect are the sil- 
very or encrusted saxifrages. If 
this is your first year in garden 
making, wait until you are a little 
more accustomed to the ways of 
plants before you attempt them; 
but otherwise, find a good crevice 
carefully filled with a rich loamy 
soil, and try perhaps Saxifraga 
cotyledonwith its handsome creamy 
spikes of bloom. The rosette that 
carries the flower will die each 
year, but the plant carries on by 
offsets. Well grown, the rosettes 
are six inches across, with dense 
flower spikes a foot or two in 
height. For the very skilled, the 
great S. longifolia could be tried 
in a similar place and soil of much 
richness. The flower pyramids 
from this are immense; but the 
plant itself dies after flowering, 
and forms no offsets, though it 
seeds well. S. grisebachii forms a 
very different type of flower 
spike of possibly nine inches, 
which gives a crimson effect be- 
cause of the brilliantly glistening 
bracts. This needs some lime, and 
moisture in the spring. 

The Lewisias are also rosetted 
plants, happy in the rock crevice 
provided there is a good deep soil 
behind them and preferably shade 
until one or two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. L. tweed yi is possibly the 
finest, with salmon-pink flowers. 
L. howellii is soft pink margined 





Jor every garden 


No garden is modern without the color- 
ful beauty, exquisite fragrance and 
fascinating interest of a Water Lily 
Pool. Even small gardens have room 
for at least a simple tub-garden of 
Water Lilies. 


Complete Small Pool Collection — $10,50 


3 Water Lily plants, pink, blue, 
vellow. 20 Aquatic plants. 12 
Goldfishes, 2 Calico fishes. As- 
sortment of Tadpoles, Snails, 
etc. Carton of Praefecta ferti- 
lizer. Shipping can. All for $10.50, 


_ Illustrated Catalog Free 


Shows you how to construct a pool or 
plant a tub garden. Describes and il- 
lustrates Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fishes. Gives cul- 
tural directions. Send for FREE copy 
today. : 


Fish Collection for Pool— $5.50 


12 common Goldfishes; 2 Calico or 
Gingham fishes; 6 each, Tadpoles, Jap 
Snails, Ramshorn Snails; 2 Clams; 
Pair of American Salamanders; Ship- 
ping Can. All for $5.50. 








Exquisite flowers- 
Jiner vegelables are cay 


You have missed a 
garden thrill if you 
& aven't used Ful- 
ton's Plantabbs. 
Send 10c for liberal 
trial size. Fulton's 
Plantabbs are odorless, 
highly concentrated, 
available, balanced 
p= food in tablet 
orm. One tablet equals 
trowel full of stable ma- 
nure without the mess 
or smell, to pot, window 
box, around Roses and 
all garden planting. Makes stronger plants and 
brings profusion of blooms. One or two tablets to 
hill insure finer vegetables weeks earlier. No fer- 
tilizer as economical. Four to gallon make rich 
liquid fertilizer. Used by Florists in greenhouses. 
Certified by State Experimental Bureaus. Safe for 
amateurs. Satisfaction GUARANTEED R 
Large Box $1.00, Garden size (very economical) 
. Illustrated GARDEN BOOK tells how to 
succeed — FREE with order. If your home dealer 
cannot supply, sent postpaid by 
PLANTABBS CORPORATION 
| 4025 Court Sq. Bidg. Baltimore, Md. 


PLANTABBS 
| Odorless Dlantt Food Tablets 























| Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 


| 

Perennials Rock Plants 

| Peonies Iris 

| We ship only such plants as 
| 


we would expect to receive. 
1931 Catalog Now Ready 
esiieia 





















TREE PEONIES 


Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 
now available from our col- 
lection of 180 French Hybrids. List on 
application. 


| | Farr Nursery Co.,Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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Above: Coldwell **Twin-Thirty"’ motor lawn mower and roller. Mows and rolls \ 
6 simultaneously 6 to 8 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. Riding sulky may be 
had as extra equipment. 


Mow and roll in one operation 


IGHT rolling of the lawn with each successive mowing conserves the spring 
moisture and helps to control dandelions and other “lawn pests. The com- 
bined operations produce a smooth surface and velvety finish to the turf. 

THE COLDWELL POWER LAWN MOWERS AND ROLLERS perform 
the two operations simultaneously . . . producing the finest possible results 
with a minimum of labor and expense. 

There is a wide range of sizes with varying capacities. Each is extremely 
simple and economical to operate. Dependable and fully guaranteed. 

, Let us arrange for nearest Coldwell distributor to demonstrate on your own 
awn. 
Full particulars on request 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S. A. 
In Canada— Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS—Hanp, Horse, GASOLINE, ELECTRIC 
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| THE 
||| GOLDEN CHIMNEY 


By Clifford M. Sublette 




















HE Golden Chimney is the name men gave to 

one of the richest Colorado silver lodes in 
mining history. Marcellus Bassett, blacksmith in a 
mining camp, acquired somewhat unscrupulously 
the deserted claim of the Fenn brothers, having 
little inkling of the wealth and power which were 
to come his way. But one of the Fenn brothers 
returns to claim his share, and falls in love with | 
Bassett’s daughter. In the end the mountains | 
which made Bassett are the agents for his defeat. | 
An intensely vigorous tale, with the rude strife | 
and hard integrity of the mining camp as back- 


| ground. Ready March 6. $2.00 
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how to plant a rose garden ? 


The easy-reading Barnes Bros. 
40-page catalog,“ The Easy 
,, Way to Beautiful Plantings,” 
wg gives in a very simple manner 
much information, both in text 
and illustration, needed in the 
planting of a rose garden, rock 
garden, border screen, corner 
group,etc. It also contains de- 
? scriptions of over 1200 mag- 
nificent flowers, shrubs and 
trees, many pictured in full 
colors. This new catalog marks 
the 41st year of The Barnes 
Bros. Nursery Co. Send for it 
now—be ready when planting 
«= time comes. It will help you 
‘ to beautify your grounds—free 
in New England, N.Y., N.J., y 
y Pa., Del., Md. Elsewhere: 25c. re 
a iene screen? The Barnes Bros. NurseryCo, Send for Book! 
Box 22, Yalesville, Conn. 























The Original 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established 1890 

















The Revival of 
Colonial Charm 


The rustic charm and picturesque 
ruggedness of Anchor Cedar Fences 
add that colonial touch to the home 
which invites admiration and at- 
tention. 













ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland- 





Anchor Cedar Fences are made in a 
variety of designs, which include 
hurdles and rail fences. Call our 
local representative for further in- 
formation or write for a catalogue. 


NCEDAR "FENCE 














Consult your Classified 
Telephone Directory for 
local representative, 
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THE HOUSE 


GARDEN STRUCTURES 


A garden structure by Hartmann-Sanders will give charac- 
ter and completeness to your grounds and bring you endless 
hours of pleasure in the more intimate enjoyment of the 


HARTMANN 


out-of-doors. 

Sheltered Garden Seats, Enclosed 
Tea Houses, Pergolas, decorative 
Lattice Fences and Gates, suitable 
forthe small city — orthe large 
estate—these and other Hartmann- 
Sanders Garden Structures are cer- 
tain to give satisfaction. Thirty 
years specializing in Outdoor 
Woodwork has developed a type 
of construction which will with- 
stand the worst that weather can 
do. You may select from our Cat- 
alog, or we will design individual 
structuresto suityourrequirements. 


SEND for interesting Bro- 
chure showing many 
delightful examples of 


Hartmann - Sanders 
Garden Structures. 


Price 20 cents 


~ SANDERS 





Factory and Showroom, Dept. M— 2155 Elston Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Ofhce and Showroom, Dept. M—101 Park Ave., New York 













Read 
about the 


Siberian | 
Elm 


The newly discov- 
ered wonder tree Pai 
of rare beauty and $i 4.5ycnment baile 
rapid growth. Planted in fo20 as a 


small whip, it is now 
12 inches in caliper 


This home shade tree offers quick 
results. It develops the full shape 
of the Norway Maple, with rich 
green clean cut foliage. It GROWS 
TWICE AS FAST as the maples 
and American Elm. 

The Siberian Elm will thrive un- 
der conditions of soil and exposure 
that would prevent other shade 

















‘A MIRACLE! 


| 


**Star Roses” planted 
now will bloom in June 


BEAUTIFUL 





THE GARDEN IN THE Rock WALL 
(Continued from page 432) 


with white, and L. columbiana 
is rosy pink. These varieties all 
form evergreen rosettes. 

The beautiful little plant we 
used to know as Armeria caespi- 


tosa, but now called Statice caes pi-¥ 
tosa, bears its pink flowers happily. <6 
R. nathaliae is a clearer and 


above the narrow-leaved rosettes. 
in a crevice filled with light loamy; 
soil. Campanula piperi would be 


a pleasant color contrast. to eith- © 
“alla, and are strikingly orange- 


er this or the Lewisias. The An- 
drosaces are usually happy here 
too, if they may have light loam 
and plenty of moisture. Dianthus 
glacialis, sometimes troublesome 
elsewhere, is happy in a crevice of 
peat, leaf mould, and sand, if 
given water through the summer. 

We might perhaps close this 


list, already growing overlong, 
with Ramondia, a shade lover 
the* comes to us in several species, 
¢ .@fwhich has been renamed 

mkgea heldreichi. Ramondia py- 
jita is the best known and 
dest on the market; but the true 


- 
?, 





brighter tone of lavender-blue, 


‘These grow from a rosette some- 


what after the manner of a Prim- 


centred with a scarlet pointel. 
In shape alone, the flower is some- 
what reminiscent of the poets 
narcissus. This is a plant for a 
cool, shaded crevice, well sup- 
plied with rich, peaty loam. 
Though little known, Ramondias 
are well worth while. 





THE City GARDEN 
(Continued from page 396) 


is meagre the following spring. 
It will be a safeguard to raise the 
beds several inches (or even a 
foot) above the walk or paving 
and use a permanent curbing to 
retain the soil. This may seem 
artificial to some eyes, but it will 
be a life preserver for the plants 
in winter. 

The fourth great foe of the city 
garden is the contaminated air 
which the plants must breathe 
during their growing season. Not 


two in advance of the proper 
time. Then we wonder why our 
city evergreens are so rusty and 
‘leggy’ after even a few months. 

Perhaps some kind of mild but 
effective washing soap can be in- 
vented to be attached to the hose 
in a special container, and by 
magic bath salts the foliage can 
be made really green again. 
Plants with hairy and _ sticky 
foliage get dirty sooner than 
others, while some cast off the cos- 





For a profusion of blooms all summer 
long, plan now. Plant field-tested 
“Star Roses”—for they are guaran- 
teed to bloom. 


mic barrage as a nasturtium leaf. 
does water. Would that there 
was a list of these breathers of 
gas air and shedders of grime! 
Conifers, heaths, and the lime- 
loving plants are much harmed by 
the excess acidity of the carbon- 
iferous city rain water. 

In the space allowed to this 


only is it hot and dry at all times, 
without benefit of evening mist 
or moisture from the sea, but it 
is laden with soot, smoke, dust, 
and all the gases contingent upon 
our mechanistic age. These im- 
purities settle on the foliage, by 
their poison still further checking 


trees from thriving. 

If you want to have LOVELY 
SHADE TREES about your home 
—if you want to increase the value 
of bare lots by surrounding them 
with fine shade trees—the Siberian 
Elm offers a new way. With this re- 
markable tree you can have quick shade. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Says: 
“It is very hardy and has proved valuable 
under a greater variety of climatic and soil 


This year’s “Star Guide to Good Roses” 
shows the best roses for America 
— 10 “Star” novelties and 200 “Star” 
favorites —many in color—and 
makes it easy to choose the best roses 
for your garden and your climate. 


~ 








conditions than any tree yet introduced.” 


PRICES 
5 feot Trees 6 to 8 foot Trees 
1 tree $ 2.50 1 tree $ 4.00 
3 trees $ 7.00 3 trees $10.00 
10 trees $20.00 10 trees $30.00 


If you prefer a fully prepaid shipment 
add 10% to the above prices for delivery. 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR A TRIAL TO 
The Living Tree Guild, Dept. 322 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 
Please send at the right time for 
planting. ..Siberian Elms, size... 


If check is not enclosed deliver C.O.D, 


f any 


Name__. lesleibianaiasapiiiia cia 
Street 
City 










Guaranteed 





Robert Pyle, Pres. 





West Grove 313, Pa. 


“STAR ROSES 


TEED TO BLOOM 





In our 34 years as rose specialists, we 
have never had better plants than are 
now ready for you. Early choice isd> 
sirable—send today for your “Guide’ . 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose specialists for 34 years 











THE REAL WAR~1914 to 1918 
By Captain B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Ww ITTEN for the man in the street, Europe’s most brilliant military 
critic has written a one-volume history which John Buchan, famous 
historian, says: ‘will not easily be superseded.” With 25 maps, 508 


Third printing, $4.00. 


pages. 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 











growth, and the sooty film formed 
by them more completely reduces 
the available sunlight that should 
penetrate to each leaf. You and | 
can perhaps depart from the city 
in the months of heat and dust, 
but plants are expected to thrive 
under air conditions that we know 
are unfriendly to our own health. 
We can’t appreciably change the 
air of cities in summer, but we 
may do this — at each hose water- 
ing we can bathe the foliage lib- 
erally. Unfortunately much of 
the gray grimy film is not soluble 
in water, and consequently the 
foliage becomes more and more 
dingy as the summer advances. 
It must be a real relief to the 
plants to cast their foliage with 
the first frost. The true ever- 
greens too have a special handi- 
cap, for their foliage becomes 
more and more encrusted with 
grime and finally drops off in less 
than a twelvemonth, a year or 


story it is impossible to describe 
adequately the soil in a typical 
city garden at the time that the 
garden is planned. Doubtless 
some three hundred or more years 
ago there were forest trees here, 
wild flowers, Indian camp fires, 
and other natural phenomena. 
But this was before the present 
white man’s city was built. The 
original topsoil has long since 
gone the way of the primitive in 
the building process, and what 1s 
here now “is by no chance the 
proper home for even the lowest 
and toughest weed. It may be that 
this dirt will grow some kinds of 
flowers, even if light, air, rainfall, 
and winter drainage are below 
par, but it is better to take no 
chances. It is wiser at once to 
have all the soil removed from 
the beds, to a depth of at least 
one foot, and banished to the 
dump, even if this transporting 


=< 
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Continental Atmos phere 
in an American Setting 


French Provincial 
Woven Wood Fence 


RANSPORTING the charm of the Riviera, French Pro- 
vincial Woven Wood Fence brings a genuine feeling of Old 
World distinction to modern American homes. 
Hand-woven by master French craftsmen... this sturdy 
| “rustique’’ enclosure affords lasting protection for property 
| 





and privacy! 
French Provincial Fence comes in five-foot sections, 10’, 8’, 6’ 6”; 


4 11”, 3’ 10’, 18”, ready to erect. An illustrated booklet is com- 
pletely descriptive — write for it today. 


-ROBERT C.REEVESCO. 


Established 1860 
101B Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 











ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK’S 


Gollector’s 
Luck in Spain 














THE Even better than her previous accounts of similar journeys 
| NEW YORK in France and England ... The illustrations include, 
TIMES 


in addition to views of scenery, architecture and people, 
Book Review pictures of the articles she herself bought. For the benefit 
of collectors there is a list of shops and addresses with 


lively and revealing comment on each one. 





Harry Hansen “Collector’s Luck in Spain” should appeal to readers who 


4 wie have been following Alice Van Leer Carrick through the 
UN 
Sg antique marts of America and Europe and watching her 


pick up treasures in glass, silver and rush-bottom chairs. 
There is always a great deal of human interest in her 


tales of treasure trove. 








AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK | 


$3.00 at all booksellers 
Published by Little, Brown and Company 
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Lilies for Spring Planting 
The American garden lover will be pleased to know that, where here- 
tofore they have been obliged to plant their lily garden in the autumn, 
they may now secure many of the finest lily bulbs for spring planting. 
This has been brought about by the wonderful advancement made in the science | 


of refrigeration, with the result that commercial florists have been growing them 
to bloom at any time of the year desired from bulbs taken from cold storage. 


Special Offer —12 Beautiful Lilies for $3.00 
Three Bulbs Each of Four Fine Varieties 
Auratum—The Golden-Banded 
Lily of Japan. 
Regale (Royal Lily) —The gem dis- 


covered in the mountains of China. 





Magnificum — The beautiful pink | 
spotted Lily of Japan. 

Tigrinum (Tiger Lily) — A famous 
lily widely grown in our country. 


All bulbs of good out-door planting size. Plant in April and May for Summer Blooming. 


Simm ilalu 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK 





Branch Stores: 
Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


The 


Jacobsen 
“ESTATE 


Roller Driven 


MOWER 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 




















Built in two 
sizes— 24” 
and 30.” 


This Mower for the 
True “VELVETY” LAWN 


The “Estate,”’ a Jacobsen roller mower for finest lawns. A 
mower that cuts finer; smoothing and rolling and fairly ‘‘mas- 
saging” the turf to a wonderful putting green condition. In 
fact, it is a true replica of the famous Jacobsen Putting Green 
Mower, an international favorite. 


A JACOBSEN MASTERPIECE 


Enclosed gears running in oil; auto-type differential; separate 
clutches for the high-speed reel and traction units, controlled 
from steering handle. Finest materials and construction. 
real “aristocrat”? among mowers. 


H Take nothing for granted. Jacobsen 
Free Demonstration makes many different types of 


power mowers. There is a Jacobsen for every type and size of 
lawn—cutting one to fifteen acres per day. Let us show you 
what a Jacobsen can do on your own lawn. No cost. No 
obligation. Sales and service everywhere. Write. 

Jacobsen Mfg. Co., 741 Washington Ave., Racine, Wisconsin 
Wt ta eee RTT A eh Se situa Sas ‘ 
JACOBSEN MFG. CO., 741 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in: 

() Jacobsen catalog and prices. The size of my lawn is 
() Free demonstration particulars. 
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Clip and 
Mail this 
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Address 
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Two sizes 
18 inch 
24 inch 
















— with the New Convex- 
4 Shaped Steel Frame 
.y Sturdy and Lasting 
The broad even sweep of the 
Lawncomb is unequalled for 
raking lawns or use around 
shrubbery or driveways. 
Light, strong, rigid frame 







of convex- -shaped steel. Flat, 
flexible spring steel teeth 
will not bend out of shape. 
Finished in green enamel. 
Sold at Hardware and Department Stores 


Made by EASTERN TOOL MEG. Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J 














Destroy 


Insect Pests 


in their early stages 


Spray your flowers, plants, shrubs and 
evergreens frequently and thoroughly 
at this time with Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray to insure strong and vig- 
| orous aah throughout the season. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Nowhere is there a greater oppor- 
tunity in which to express one’s indi- 
vidual taste and personality than in 
the planting of a garden. 





Whether your inclinations are mild 
and conservative and best interpreted 
with the soft shades of Dogwoods, 
Flowering Crab Apples, Roses and 
the pastel shades among perennials or 
are better expressed by the bolder 
more vivid colors such as Azaleas, 
Japan Quince, the Autumn foliage of 
































































Euonymus and Vaccinium, we are 
prepared to supply your needs. 


We have at our nurseries Ever- 
greens, Flowering Shrubs, Trees and 
Perennials in a truly remarkable vari- 
ety and quantity. We state this mod- 
estly but hope you will challenge the 
statement by visiting our nurseries 
and seeing for yourself just how exten- 
sive they are. 


everywhere and the genuine 
may be identificd by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s Awinc 
(Pyrethrum Spray) 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PY- 
RETHRUM spray. Easily controls more 
resistant type of insect such as Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring 
only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O ... the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs—even 
in Winter. Mixes readily in cold water 
covers very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon 
$2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Coadroigttgn. 


Dept. B4 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Write for our new 1931 illustrated 
handbook. You will find it most help- 
ful and a complete reference to our 
landscape and garden materials. It 
will be sent free east of Mississippi and 
north of the Potomac (the territory we 
can best serve) —elsewhere upon 
receipt of fifty cents. 





Bay State Nurseries 
Incorporated 
Main Office — 607 Adams Street 
North Abington, Mass. 





Sales offices are maintained at both 
Framingham and North Abington as in 
the past. Correspondence may be di- 


rected to either office as you prefer. 
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This Stewart Fence completes the architectural picture. In 
addition, think of the feeling of security that it gives to this 
home-owner and his family because Fence discourages and 
bars vagrants and miscreants — both bipeds and quadrupeds, 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
721 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 







(\N ag 
FENCES 
















Fence NOW! 


i 

} . -_ 

| Prices are at the lowest point. And it is the best 

j time of the year. 

} Stewart makes both rust-resisting Wrought 

} Iron Fences for frontages and Chain 
Link Wire Fences with 






} the superior Oval-Back | 
I-Beam Line Posts for ' i 
| side and rear lines Bh 
| Would you like to have a, - i 
a copy of our Booklet mn Py 
| “Preserving the Charm 1 itn 
of Your Home?” A 
card will inet, im Hf m a 
JPET hs, 





PE ee”. 





BEAUTIFUL 








Tue City GARDEN 
(Continued from page 434) 


must be done through the rooms 
of the house, for not even the genie 
of Aladdin’s lamp can make 
flowers grow in a soil of clay, 
brickbats, or gravel. Cart it all 
away and bring in real garden soil 
‘from the country. 


IRST, use sandy or gravelly 
loam for the lower six inches 
(for drainage and deep rooting of 
the plants), and more of this, but 
with plenty of leaf fibre (any of 
the humus or peat preparations) 
added, in the upper layer. Add 
bone meal in liberal quantities, or 
other complete vegetable fertil- 
izer, well stirred into the upper 
layer. You may not be able to 
keep complete control over the 
four factors of sun, rain, air,and 
drainage, but number five, the 
soil, is all yours to order. Once 
properly prepared, the soil should 
be good without renewal for five 
to ten years, needing only a little 
annual spading and added fer- 
tilizer and fibre to keep it in con- 
dition, but eventually it may 
have to be carted off and replaced. 
So far, the presentation of the 
problems to be encountered has 
been cool and reasoned, but now 
a horrid truth must be told. The 
city garden suffers from being 
walked on by visitors and chil- 
dren, for it is so tiny that plants 
are with difficulty protected in it. 
Raised beds will help, as will also 
visitors trained to garden-room 
manners, but there remains the 
question of cats and dogs — your 
own and those of your neighbors. 
These poor animals also crave to 
dig and scratch in the soil, and the 
city pavement hardly satisfies 
this urge. I have said that bone 
meal should be used as the best 
complete fertilizer — but it is 
also a temptation to the dogs 
who smell it and dig for it to the 
ruin of the plants. They can do 
more damage looking for a pow- 
dered bone than burying a whole 
one. Better therefore use syn- 
thetic sheep manure, or the pre- 
pared plant, foods, but gently, 
pray, for these are powerful 
chemically and will burn the roots 
of theplants if used toogenerously. 
Who would think that in a little 
garden about six by eight feet a 
wider and deeper knowledge would 
be required of the processes of 
plant life and growth than in 
acres of farm crops or great 
flower beds? Yet, because the 
problems are concentrated in a 
small space, and natural factors 


are particularly unfavorable, a 
few failures in judgment, even 
such apparently small ones as 
neglecting to water or giving an 
overdose of plant food, will ruin 
the display for the season. It 
looks so simple, the space is so 
small — ‘Surely,’ the would-be 
gardener thinks, ‘I can manage 
that.’ But because it is so small 
and in plain view from the win- 
dow (to make no mention of offi- 
cial garden-club visitations) it 
must be kept at top notch all the 
time. And this with no real ex- 
perience with the five great nat- 
ural handicaps that you never 
actually considered. Well, you are 
a brave experimenter, or else you 
rush in ahead of any angels. 
Yet some of your neighbors, with 
no apparent technique as gar- 
deners, do produce pleasant little 
gardens with a brave show of 
flowers without being unduly 
anxious about the process or 
pridefully elated over the results. 
For of course it can be done. 


HERE are certain problems in 

design in connection with the 
city garden, but this is a story 
apart and will not be considered 
here. Suffice it to say that variety 
can be gained through the use of 
special details rarely seen in a 
large garden. There may, for in- 
stance, be many plants in pots 
and in boxes of soil in addition to 
those directly in the beds. Small 
ornaments of all kinds, particu- 
larly if attached to the walls and 
thus not to be overturned by visi- 
tors, are particularly desirable. 
Even foliage, flowers, and whole 
plants made of various metals 
are permissible. The city garden 
is an outdoor room and the four 
walls and floor may be treated like 
any living-room as to decorations. 
Thus the living plants may be- 
come of minor importance and 
even practically eliminated. Nev- 
ertheless it is possible to have 
some green things growing per- 
manently in this small city gar- 
den. 

Therefore, as there are to be 
plants in this garden, and since 
the conditions of their existence 
are to be greatly changed in this 
new home, much of the hazard 
of the successful city garden de- 
pends on the behavior of the in- 
dividual plants. The discussion 
of what plants may or may not do 
under the handicaps disclosed 
here will be included in our next 
issue, 
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Important new books | 


| on Russia — 


THE 
LAST STAND 


By EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J. | 




















Father Walsh, Regent of the | 
School of Foreign Service at | 
Georgetown University and au- | 
thor of ‘ ‘The Fall of the Russian 
Empire” administered Catholic 
relief in Russia and was director 
general of the Papal Relief 
Mission. 


OVIET RUSSIA, developing re- 
sources, organizing industries, 
transforming itself from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial power, is 
embarked upon its Five-Year 
Plan. A last stand, Father Walsh 
believes, by a nation poor in capi- 
tal but rich in crude strength, the 
Five-Year Plan seeks to capitalize 
the present economic depression. 
The record of this giant undertak- 
ing is presented in absorbing nar- 

rative fashion. 
Eight illustrations, $3.00 











THE ROAD TO THE. 
GREY PAMIR | 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG | 




















Anna Louise Strong has lived 
nine years in Moscow, and now 
publishes its only English lan- 
guage newspaper. Her recent 
lecture tour in the United States 
brought to light much interest- 
ing data on life in Soviet Russia. 


| 
RAVELING with a geological ex- | 
pedition, the author made a} 
remarkable journey on horseback | 
to the High Pamirs, that desolate 
Central Asian plateau. Drama and 
beauty, peril and hardship, were 
mingled in her strange experiences. 
Extraordinary adventure and a 
valuable picture of Soviet life in a 
primitive part of Asia. 

Thirteen illustrations, $3.00 

| 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS BOOKS 
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Little, Brown and Company 
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HARDY GARDENS 


How To Get Sure Fire Results 


OU’LL agree that of first import- 





each kind of flower, the how, the 
when, and the where of right planting 
and care. Unlike any other hardy 
plant catalog, that’s exactly what is 


ance is to definitely know about | 





given in Wayside’s. 


how much you know about right 
planting, only quick results can be 
secured with good husky, first qual- 
BELL FLOWERS ity, full rooted, field grown plants, | 
that are at least two years old. Just 
such are what Wayside sells. All first 
quality. No seconds. 

Send for the catalog. See for your- 
self the completeness of the cultural 
directions. Make your plant selections 
from the largest and finest single 
collection in existence. Which sounds 
like blowing our horn a bit loud. 
But you will find it isn’t. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 





Campanulas is their other name. 
There are many kinds; both dwarf 
and tall growing. All in lovely 
shades of blue or white. We 
especially recommend the dwarf 
Carpatica in blue or white. It 
makes a lovely edging to any bed 
or walk. Does well in shade or sun. 


3 for $1— 12 for $3 — 100 for $20 





You will also agree that no matter | 
| 











BINK& ATK ATKING 


i Ask for 
o Catalog 








Visit 
Nursery 


A Money-Saving Plan | 


for Buyers of Roses 


On February 1, 1931, Bobbink & Atkins announced a new policy 
that will be a real service to purchasers of Roses — 


We shall prepay all 
Express or Parcel Post Charges 
on all dormant Rose Plants 
purchased at catalogue prices 


This new policy will bring the famous Bobbink & Atkins Roses 
(dormant) direct to your door without any annoying extra 
charges. | 


There has been no increase in Prices 





Large sales and modern production methods permit us to adopt 
the new policy of paying transportation charges on Roses, and 
to avoid increasing prices on any varieties. 


Roses, by Bobbink & Atkins 


A new edition of this reliable Rose catalogue has just been completed. If you 
expect to plant Roses this spring, and have not received this 1931 issue, write us. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey | 
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THESE Roller 


MOWERS 


DEVELOP SOD 
THAT'S ON A PAR 


WITH Enylamas 


With generous power, com- 
pletely controlled, the 1931 line 
of Ideal Mowers has established 
new standards of cutting per- 
fection and handling ease. The 
newly designed, precision-built 
motor is alert, responsive, pow- 
erful. It permits a flexibility of 
operation never before obtain- 
able in a power lawn mower. It 
throttles down for dexterous 
handling on difficult places—or 
instantly releases a smooth, deep 
flow of power that conquers 
steep grades and covers the 
straightaway at a fast pace. 
(Riding trailer can be furnished 
with all models.) 

Every model adheres to the 
high Ideal standard that has be- 
cometraditional throughrs years 
of manufacture—and service on 
25,000 fine lawns—of the world’s 
largest line of mowers. New 
Roller models develop rich, thick 
sod by the English rolling sys- 
tem (22 and 30-inch cut). In 
the new Wheel types, alumi- 
num construction gives lightness 
at no loss of strength (20 to 25- 
inch cut). Your request brings 
illustrated catalog on lawn 
maintenance. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
430 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 
413 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 
237 Lafayette St., New York City 
273 Boylston St., Brookline, Mass. 


161 Vester St., Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 
Dealers in all principal cities 


The View 


IDEALS 

































































r MO a, f 
How to Win ~- 
Your Bird Friends 

pe sg 
ws. x Joseph H. Dodson 


4“ ? 


It often hap- 
pens that a 
., crudely constructed 
bird house made by an in- 
experienced builder will 
hang vacant all summer, 
Bird after bird will exam- 
ine it, talk it over with her 
mate and then fly away and 
build a nest under some old 
eaves, You wonder why. Birds, like 
people, have their little peculiarities, 
They want a certain size, proportion, wood, 
openings, etc. , 
Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr, Joseph H. Dodson, America’s fore- 
Most authority on birds, has studied 
their habits for 50 years and builds 
houses and shelters as the birds 
want them, | 

















7 eo You Low you can 
Wren House jaye birds on 
your premises the 
year ‘round, Send 
fora cope. today. 
is FREE. 
\ gpodson gird 
ouses are price 
from $2.00 t0 $150.00, yp De ture 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
8 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 


































BOLER 


POWER MOWER 


Steel frame construction 
provides great strength 
with rigidity and reduces 
weight. Cuts close 
to shrubs. 
Climbs 35% 
grade with- 
out lugs. 
Perfect 











injury to lawn. Easy starting, powerful 
motor, drop out reel; Alemite; self sharp- 
ening, visible, accessible, big cutting capac- 
ity. Send COUPON for full information. 


Territory for dealers or representatives open 


GILSON BOLENS MFG. CO. 
3807 Park St. Port Washington, Wis. 
Also mfrs. Bolens Garden Tractor 


WP in sc cbdcckananbscokcesnt eke re 
SIS is cis Sus ecccksevcodiocewebesene 


fe 2 eee ret oor 


BURPEE'S 
SEEDS GROW 


The Vegetables and Flowers you 
would like to see growing in your 
garden — read all about them in 
Burpee’s Annual 
It describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 144 
pages full of pictures, interesting 
garden news — and new Vege- 
tables and Flowers. Write for 
your free copy. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
261 Burpee Sidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburban- 
ites, Country Estates and 
Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


1094, 33rd Ave.,S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 
Perennials, Gladioli. Best varieties. 
Moderate prices 


Amherst Nurseries » Amherst, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 428) 


the leaves. The red form has to be 
placed with care. The foliage in 
summer is not so attractive, nor 
is the dropping of the little green 
peaches, yet one should not desist 
from planting it on that account. 





HEDGE = Though the possibilities 
PLANTS of discussing little trees 
—— are by no means ex- 
hausted, let us revert to the 
subject of plant design which we 
discussed last month in relation to 
informal screen planting and con- 
sider screens in the form of hedges, 
clipped or otherwise. 

Of course, privet is the para- 
mount hedge plant. It is wise to 
know the uses of the various 
species, and choose accordingly. 
California privet (Ligustrum ovali- 





folium), 12’, is not reliably hardy, 


though it has a beautiful glossy 
foliage and makes a fine broad 
hedge. 

Ligustrum ibota (8’) is on the 
other hand perfectly hardy, 
though less beautiful, and makes a 
tall hedge either clipped or un- 
clipped. In addition, its black 
berries are attractive, covered 
with a fruity blue bloom. 

Ibolium privet (new, 8’) is a 
cross between the two and com- 
bines the beauty of the first with 
the hardiness of the second, mak- 
ing a thick, dense hedge. 

Ligustrum ibota regelianum (6') 
has* a characteristic drooping 
habit which lends itself best to an 
informal or unclipped hedge. 

And lastly we have the pygmy 
privet, a variety of Ligustrum 
tbota, for use where a_ smaller 
hedge is wanted than would be 
obtained from using any of the 
other privets. 


e ee Many shrubs not ordi- 
narily clipped make good hedges. 
Acanthopanax pentaphyllum (10'), 
a spiny shrub of vigorous growth 
with glossy leaves and long strag- 
gly branches, and most satisfac- 
tory for growing under trees, is to 
my mind better clipped than not. 

Spiraea vanhouttei, particularly 
attractive for its winter twigs; 
Althaeas for a narrow hedge; 


sweetbrier for fragrance; Japanese 
barberry for color of fruit in win- 
ter; evergreen firethorn; sweet 
syringa; viburnums; snowberries 
— all lend themselves to clipping. 

Where a loose informal hedge 
can be used, try the Harison’s 
yellow rose, or cotoneasters, or, 
if winter effect is not of impor- 
tance, use Buddleias. Lilacs, 
whose blossom buds are borne on 
the tips of the branches, look well 
if clipped, but bloom only if 
allowed to grow informally. 

For coarse screen hedges, laurel 
willow (Salix pentandra), 30’, is 
both quick-growing and of beauti- 
ful dark glossy texture. Lom- 
bardy poplars may be used if their 
roots will not steal from more im- 
portant plants, and | have on my 
own place a long row of balm-of- 
Gilead poplars (Populus candi- 
cans) planted to shut out an un- 
sightly barn, whose opening leaf 
buds in the spring fill the air with 
fragrance. 


e e e For dwarf hedges we have 
baby wintercreeper, a variety of 
Euonymus radicans, for use when 
boxwood is not hardy, and Taxus 
canadensis stricta or hedge yew. 
The latter has been thoroughly 
tested for thirteen years, though 
but newly placed on the market. 
It is a really dwarf evergreen — 
perfectly hardy, of dark fine tex- 
ture, and stands clipping well. 

Box barberry (Berberis thun- 
bergi minor), 2’, may be kept very 
small by clipping, and is of close, 
fine texture. 

Viburnum opulus nanum is a 
very slow-growing, globe-shaped 
shrub somewhat like box in char- 
acter, though not evergreen. 


e ee As an edging to garden 
beds, | am anxious to try the 
chamaedrys germander (Teucrium 
chamaedrys), a little woody plant 
with evergreen foliage and a thick 
dense growth showing no trace of 
the individual plant. It needs 
shearing once or twice during the 
summer, and this may be done 
before the magenta blossoms open, 
if their color is unpleasant. 




















Make your garden the envy of 
your friends with Gove's Sturdy 
fermont Glads. Best of garde, 
cut flowers — very easy to grow 
Our special ‘‘get acquainted” offers 
rotl ee, a, an enthusiastic 
gia an. ulbs guaran 
bloom first year. al 


Large, Healthy 
Vermont Bu $ 
is $3 

This collection includes at least 49 
fine varieties, in many shades of 
Red, Yellow, Pink, Blue, Orange. 
Smoke, White, all fine ones buj 
not labeled as to name. 50 for 
$1.75. ALL SENT PREPAID 
with complete instructions for 
growing prize-winners. I believe 
this to be the finest “glad” Collec. 
tion offered anywhere. 


Send for beautiful color catalog ‘‘that is di ” 

listing over 300 of the world’s best wie - 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 

Elmer E. Gove, Box H-2, Burlington, Vermont 








TEN Sparkling Colo- 
aise: SPRUC 
for only $3.96, noextra 


cost for delivery! Five- ‘ 
year-old specimens, 9 Picea Pungens Glauca 
to 12 inches high —double transplanted. 

e Spruce is @ marvelous investment. The 
bluest varieties are like a silvery cloud on the lawn, Be- 
cause of their scarcity and the former high cost of pro- 
duction, we have never before been able to make such 
“DON'T DELAY) Order now for ear! 

¢ J , Order now for early spring delivery, 
Blue Spruces available at these prices only while thts 
extra fine stock lasts. They will come to you glistening 
fresh, vigorous. Simple to grow — instructions for 
planting = shipment —only a few square feet of 


Only GUARANTEED <———. 
$ Any trees reported not flourishing 
within one year, will be pr 
3-95 placed without Cost to you. sche 
ill send ‘you 25 for $9.60 oF 100 for 
will send you 25 for $9.50 or 
for ten $35. This price includes delivery, 
THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept 316 


National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees 








468 Fourth Ave. New York 











sswonx Shower Pipe 


Easiest and quickest way to water your lawn or 
garden. No need to waste summer evenings holding 
a hose. A Shower Pipe puts an end to this tedious 
work. Eight feet long (two 4 ft. sections) with four 
sprays. Sprinkles a 10 x 20 ft. area. Reaches every 
nook and corner. Does away with all hand-watering. 
A modern sprinkler for the busy man. No pores 
parts to wear out. Buy a Shower Pipe and you'll 
never have to buy another sprinkler. Thousands in 
use. Guaranteed. Low priced. Write for circular. 
WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
6460 Dubois St., Detroit, Michigan 


Irrigation equipment of all kinds 








20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection of Giant 
Zinnias—famous for size and beautiful colors— 
easy to grow anywhere and bloom from early 
summer until frost. This collection includes 
20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 

Bright Rose Purple Shrimp Pink 

Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 

Deep Flesh Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 























L di uttercup Blush Pink 
Buff Cream Violet 
Ruby Red Crimson White 


Deep Rose And Others 
These Seeds—20 Colors in pkt. (over 100 seeds), 
10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 
~ eg Catalog (233 varieties in natural col- 
ors), of Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses and Peren-| 
nials, sent with every order or free on request. 

















F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 60, Rose Hill, N.Y. 








WATER LILIES 


All colors; hardy, day and night 


FREE BOOK 

ae bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
EWES di)a kei} plete water gardens. 

aig Tropical & Gold Fish 
GOLD FISH Rare species} collections at reason- 


able prices. See them in the 


Catalog in Colors 
Beldts A free. 


describing aquariums and supplies 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM coz av St. LouisMo. 





for fish fanciers and water gardens, 





Turn every bit of gat 
Manure! More Manure! den ratoi's —icera, 
weeds, cuttings 
straw, cornstalks, etc.—into real manure (best of fertilizers) 
Is by the simple ADCO process. You owe it 

to yourself to know about this method. Particulars FREE. 


ADCO; 1730Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 
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Furniture and decoration by Erskine-Danforth 


Now that ‘the moving 

hand of fashion points 

with favor at all-over 

carpets, and the soft lux- 

ury of floors entirely covered is being 
more and more appreciated, there is one 
important factor to consider. To get the 
right decorative effect, there should be 
no unsightly stitched seams to mar the 
beauty of the smooth, rich surface. 

If the new Collins & Aikman Carpet 
sounds too good to be true, remember that 
the world does move forward. Here is far 
more than just another carpet. It is the ad- 
vanced expression of an entirely new idea 
in the carpet industry. A pile carpet of 
excellent quality, made in 54-inch widths, 
which appears seamless when laid... 
and sells at the price of ordinary strip 
carpet which must be stitched together. 


THE UNSIGHTLY 
MS THAT USED TO 


AR YOUR CARPETS 


The main difference in Collins & Aikman 
Carpet is in the back, composed of a resil- 
ient material. This special backing pene- 
trates the weave; locks it; allows the carpet 
to form its own selvage. The anchored pile 
will not pull out. Edges are joined by 
applying a tough web of strapping to the 
back. On the face, the thick pile meshes 
over the place where the joining occurs, 
and gives an actual broadloom appearance. 
Seemingly seamless. At a cost no greater 
than that of ordinary narrow-width carpet! 


SEEMINGLY 
SEAMLESS 


SOLD BY LEADING STORES AND 


This actual color photograph illustrates a trend that is 
being received with marked favor in homes decorated in 
the Colonial or Ceorgian manner. Floors covered to the 
baseboard with soft, warm carpet, making the room more 
comfortable and livable . .. and hooked rugs, or scatter 
rugs, thrown on top for decorative spots. Notice the 
seemingly seamless effect of the Collins & Aikman Carpet. 


Collins & Aikman Carpet comes in a choice 
of sixteen colors, approved by prominent 
decorators. Among its unique features are 
the ease of cleaning on the floor, hecause 
of the moisture-proof back .. . the absence 
of lint when vacuum-cleaned, because the 
pile does not pull out, and the back is 
dust-proof as well . . . the ease and econ- 
omy with which burned or stained spots 
may be cut out and replaced without show- 
ing lines of joining .. . and, by no means 
least, the opportunity to design special 
color patterns, with the help or advice of 
your decorator, and have them made up 
without the prohibitive cost of special 
weaving! For an interesting illustrated 
booklet, write to Collins & Aikman Corpo- 
ration, 25 Madison Ave., New York City. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 








MR. STC RP RES BAKER 
PROMINENT NEW YORK BANKER, purchased the Pierce-Arrow pictured above in 191 


It is still one of the most important cars in his service. ; 


Convertible Coupe of the Salon Group. . $4275 at E 


Against a background of.tradition and quality singular to Pierce- anything as the finest of its kind, the new Pierce-Arrows are dol 
Arrow alone among fine cars, Pierce-Arrow presents today’s with characteristic finish and finesse... Pierce-Arrow confident 
concept of all that can create distinguished motoring . . . looks to these, the finest cars it has ever produced . . . the 


Styled and engineered for those influential groups who have pinnacle of fine car values . . . to extend still further the hig 


approved Pierce-Arrow for 30 years, and whose preference stamps position with which it has been honored by two generation 


Twenty-nine New Models .. with Free Wheeling . . from $2685 to $6400 at Buff I 


PIERCE-ARROW ccsssesate setae ss sal 
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$14,00 





